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PREFACE BY 

THE MARQUESS OF WILLINGDON, 

G C S I., G C M.G , G C I.E. 

S O many more people now take an active interest 
in Indian affairs Uian was the case in years gone 
by, so many want to Icai n more of the administrative 
difficulties that we British have encountered in India 
since our Government took over the control of the 
countr)'^ after tlie quelling of tlic Indian Mutiny, that 
I can strongly recommend a study of this volume 
wluch m comparatively few pages gives a clear, 
concise and most charming dcscnption of the history 
of the Nor til' West Frontier Province, of tlie charac- 
teristics of the people both m the Tribal areas and 
the settled districts, and of the general work and 
conditions of life of the political and military officers, 
whose duty takes them to tliat important frontier of 
the Empire 

It IS a furtlicr privilege to commend a book written 
by an old personal friend with whom I served in 
India, and who spent some mnetcen years of his 
political service in various parts of tlie Frontier Pro- 
vince and speaks from an intimate knowledge of the 
difficulties of the life of an administrator there 
Sir William Barton has given us a clear description 
of the discussions and differences of opimon there 
have been in tlie past between tlie forward and baek- 
ward policy with regard to the Frontier, and the 
difficulties connected witli the Durand Line, and he 
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PREFACE 


has been throughout his book dehghtfully frank in 
his criticism of the pohcy of the Government of India 
from time to tune He refers to certain happemngs 
that occurred during my Viceroyalty, prmcipally 
connected with the Red Shirt movement and the 
outbreak among the upper Mohmands durmg my > 
period of office, and of the road we built up the 
Gandab Valley and over the Natakki Pass And, as 
one who has been fortunate m his life in reaching 
that amazingly fascmatmg part of India on several 
occasions, I am clear that our pohcy of gradual and 
peaceful penetration into those areas, which are suU 
shut off from our approach, should steadily continue 
in order that we may help these fine people to become 
more humanized and civihzed, and by improvmg 
tlieir econormc condition to make them turn to more 
peaceful occupations than those of constant strife and 
struggle There are good men and true in the 
Services who are ceaselessly working to strive to this 
end, and while much has already been done there 
IS much still to do 

Above all we should continue to work in the closest 
co-operation witli the Government of Afghamstan, of 
whose fnendly relations with the Government of India 
I have the happiest recollections And while it may 
take long years to produce results, the effort is well 
worth ivhilc and I look forward m the future to the 
time when tlie tribesmen of the North-West Frontier 
wll become peaceful, law-abidmg subjects of our 
King Emperor and trusted fellow-citizens of our 
Empire 

W 

Jamtajy, 1939 
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Glossary of Vernacular T erms 

Barampla 

Reprisals by seizure of property or mem- 
bers of an offending tribe 

Bandish 

Blockade 

Bufqa 

A white enveloping garment worn by 
pardah women 

Badragga 

Safe conduct escort 

Firingee 

Emopean 

Hijrat 

Migration of Moslems from a Kafir country 
to a kmgdom of Islam 

Hamsayah 

(Livmg m the same shade ) Ghent , 
dependent of a border Khan or Chief 

Jihad 

Holy War 

Jezail 

Old-fashioned muzzle-loading musket 

Jtrgah 

Tnbal council or jury 

Kashar 

Jumor tribesmen 

Khilqfat or > 

Caliphate Rehgious leadership of Islam The Sultan 
of Turkey was regarded as the rehgious 
leader of the Moslem world until the 
abohtion of the IChilafat by the Turkish 
dictator, Kemal Ataturk 

Lashkar 

Tribal force 

Mujahidin 

Fighters m a Holy War 

Mullah 

Tribal Moslem pnest 

Malik 

Tnbal headman 

Pakhiunwah 

Code of law and customs of the Patlian 

Shiah 

A Moslem sect who regard All, son-m-law 
of the Prophet, as his true successor 
(Khalifa), rejectmg the first two Kiiahfs 

Talib-ul-ilm 

Seeker after knowledge Moslem theo- 
logical students attached to the mosques 
of rehgious leaders 

Tangi 

A gorge or defile 

Tagistan 

“ Independent ” tnbal territory 
xm 
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Chapter I 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE AFGHAN BORDERLAND 
AND OF THE PROBLEM OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

T he Moslem world in the Great War was uncon- 
cerned m the struggle for hegemony among the 
great nations of Europe Nevertheless, of the three 
hundred milhons professmg the faith of Islam, nearly 
half were compelled to range themselves on one side 
or the other Turkey, the one great Moslem world 
power, which could have kept aloof had it chosen, 
under the sinister influence of Enver Bey threw m 
Its lot with the Central Powers With the AUies 
stood the sateUite sultanates of Morocco and Egypt , 
the seventy millions of Indian Moslems had perforce 
to espouse the cause of the Bntish Empire, many of 
them with extreme reluctance after the Turks had 
elected to fight then old friend and former ally 
The rebel Shanf of Mecca with the Arabs of the 
Hedjaz fought for the Alhes , the Amir of Afghamstan, 
though unable to prevent an unofficial jihad or two 
on the Indian frontier by his border tribes, held 
firmly to his treaty obhgations and countered the 
desperate efibrts made by Turkish and German 
enussanes to stir up the fanaticism of the Moslems 
of the Border and of the Panjab to the pomt of 
rebelhon against the rulers of India Had these ' 
efibrts succeeded the British would have beencom- 
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A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AFGHAN BORDERLAND 

pelled to divert large forces from Mesopotamia 
and Palestme and possibly from the Western Front 
to India, mvolvmg perhaps senous consequences m 
the depleted areas Persia remained neutral, but 
m consequence of German and Turkish mtngues 
m Afghamstan and the North-West Frontier, became 
almost a battleground between the rival govern- 
ments The Russian Moslems of the Caucasus and 
the Central Asian Khanates were mvolved only up 
to the tune of the downfall of Russian Tsardom 
The end of the war saw the eomplete collapse of 
Turkey Persia, weak and irresolute, had lost faith 
m her destiny , it seemed probable that she might 
have to accept a British protectorate The new 
Anui of Afghamstan, reversmg the policy of his 
murdered father, had challenged the might of 
Britain and suffered ignomimous defeat , had the 
British government chosen they had every justifica- 
tion for breaking up the Afghan kmgdom The 
Arab leader Faisal, despite his services to the alhed 
cause, had been roughly expelled from Damaseus 
by the French, shattermg his dream of founding an 
Arab kingdom m Syria , the AUies refused to recog- 
nize the umty of the Arab peoples The Moslem 
world m a quarrel not its own had sustamed injuries 
which seemed to threaten its mtemational status 
In an mcredibly short space of time the scene had 
changed A bnlhant Turkish soldier, Mustafa Kemal, 
had driven the Greeks out of Anatoha and laid the 
foundations of a new and more vinle Turkey , Bntam 
held her hand on the Afghan border and conceded 
to Afghanistan its independence Ibn Saud, the 
soldier-king of Nejd, had wrested the Hedjaz from 
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RECOVERY OF ISLAM AFTER THE WAR 

tlie feeble hands of the Shanf, taken possession of the 
holy cities, and set up a strong Arab State , Iraq 
had become a kingdom under Bntish mandate with 
the promise of a splendid future , as m Turkey, an 
able Persian general, Reza Shah, had given his 
country a new lease of vigorous hfe In India the 
Moslems m the Kliilafat movement had alhed them- 
selves ivith the Hindu Congress and were challengmg 
the basis of British power From the Indian border 
to the Red Sea Islam had emerged strong and self- 
reliant from a great ordeal 

The next ten years saw further progress m Persia, 
Turkey, Arabia and Egypt Kabul, under tlie 
influence of its neighbours, put off its exclusiveness, 
sent Its ambassadors and envoys abroad, adimtted 
foreign legations, opened up the country with roads 
A pact or treaty now umtes the independent Moslem 
powers of Asia 

Islam IS once agam a world force to be reckoned 
■with This metamorphosis has not made easier 
Bntish activities on tlie Afghan frontier, where the 
Bntish authonties m 1920 were heavily mvolved m 
border troubles witli the Pathan tnbes on the Indian 
side of the pohtical frontier (the Durand hne) 
There can be no doubt that the lement treatment 
accorded by the Bntish to the Amir, after his unpro- 
voked attack on India had been repelled, led the 
insurgent tnbes who had jomed him, to imagme that 
the Bntish hold on tlie Frontier was weakemng 
They stdl hoped that Kabul would once again send 
forth the fiery cross The defeat of the Greeks by 
fellow Moslems gave them fresh stimulus , it seemed 
that Allah was fighting for his own No wondei 
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A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AFGHAN BORDERLAND 

that it took several years to restore comparative peace 
to a harassed borderland 
A perenmal dilRciilty of border administration is 
that between the pohtical boundary and the Indus 
IS a tract of country 40,000 square miles m area, 
which, although ethnographically and geographically 
part of the heritage of Afghan nationahsm, hes withm 
the Indian Empire The vast majority of the popula- 
tion IS Pathan , m point of fact the Pathans of the 
North-West Frontier Provmce number about five 
and a half milhons as compared with some seven 
and a half milhons in the Afghan kingdom For 
nearly a century m the first youth of Afghan 
nationahsm (from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century) the border country had been included m the 
boundaries of the Afghan kmgdom The pohtical 
aspirations of the Pathans of the North-West Frontier 
— one might almost term the country Afghamstan 
irredenta — are towards Kabul The Bntish govern- 
ment has here to deal with the problem of a pohtical 
mmonty which it has hitherto found impossible to 
assimilate mto India How the position developed and 
Its consequences will be explamed m a later chapter 
A huge moimtam mass buttressmg the Afghan 
highlands for himdreds of imles, held and owned by 
a race as hard and ruthless as its peaks and preci- 
pices — ^here is the one great Imperial land frontier 
of Bntam For a century she has tried to forget it, 
only to be reminded tragically at frequent intervals 
of her responsibihty, when war-clouds gather on 
the Afghan horizon and British and Indian lives are 
sacnficed to the implacable hostility of Afghan 
tribesmen towards India and her rulers 
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PATH Or' TTst, TROXTIER 

“ The Nortli-'\Ve?: Vrorticr is not only the frontier 
of India , It is an 'yocrmnorai frontier of the first 
impoitance from frir t'*'ararv point of view for the 



A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AFGHAN BORDERLAND 

ing this they could apply pressure, military and 
economic, from both sides of the mountain zohe, 
an almost essential reqmrement for bringing the wild 
independence of' these hill tribes withm the pale of 
the law. 

The Indo-Afghan boundary (the Durand hne) 
settled by agreement between the Afghan and 
British Governments m 1894, now divides tnbal 
loyalty between Kabul and Delhi Of such loyalty 
to either government there is very little evidence 
To the fanatical tribesmen rmhtant Islam is the 
greater loyalty , any kind of control even from Kabul 
IS hateful to them They will fight the mfidel for 
the Amir, but object to paymg taxes or adrmttmg 
Afghan officials to mterfere m tnbal hfe To 
the Bntish government the attitude of the tnbes, 
who owe It allegiance under a boundary agreement 
to which they were not parties, is one of doubt- 
ful neutrality, when not actually hostile At any 
moment a tnbe with an imagmary gnevance may 
force on a maj'or campaign, as in Waziristan last year 

The civihzmg of these six or seven rmlhons of 
Pathans m the tnbal zone is the jomt problem of 
Kabul and Delhi It can hardly be done in isolation, 
especially m view of the strategical defects m the 
Durand hne, which make mihtary control of the 
tnbes difficult These defects will be discussed later 

The position is anomalous Bntam so far has 
found It impossible to absorb the Pathan mto the 
Indian Empire , on their side the Afghan govern- 
ment are faced with almost equal difficulties m 
civihzmg their own border tnbes, left more or less 
m the air by the Durand hne, to say nothmg of the 
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THE AFGIE\N KINGDOM 

permanent weakening of the Afghan kingdom from 
the loss of Its rich Indus valley provinces and their 
strong Afghan element 

It IS obvious that if the frontier problem is to be 
settled Briton and Afghan must w'ork in co-operation 
As ^vlll appear m its appropnate place there has 
been very little attempt at joint action For a 
bundled years the Afghans have regarded Bntain 
\vith suspicion , on their part the British have placed 
little faith 111 the good intentions of the Afghan 
The futuie holds promise of better things and the 
time now^ seems propitious for the closer rapprochement 
of the two powers interested in the problem of the 
Afghan border. 

Shorn of the Indus valley and its mountamous 
hinterland as far as the Durand line, ivith the five 
rmllions of Pathans inhabiting that territory, 
Afghanistan is still a powerful kingdom with great 
potentialities for development It has an area of 
270,000 square miles, one and a half times the size 
of Germany Most of this is, however, mountamous , 
the culturable area is only about one-fourth of the 
whole There are, it is believed, valuable imneral 
resources, also oil The population is roughly Uvelve 
millions, of whom 60 per cent, about seven and a 
quarter millions, arc Afghans The rest is a mixture 
of races , people wath Persian afiinities (Tajiks) 
around Herat and Kandahar , Turkish, Usbeg and 
Turkoman in the Oxus valley, beyond the Hindu 
Kush, the ethnographical boundary on the north of 
tlic Afghan people Between Ghazm and ICandahar 
are the Hazaras, a Mongoloid people speaking the 
Persian language and professing the Shiah form of 
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A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AFGHAN BORDERLAND 

Islam Afghamstan has, indeed, because of the 
diversity of its people, been compared not inaptly 
to pre-War Austro-Hungary The country is land- 
locked as a result of the British appropnation m 
1876 of the mantime province of Baluchistan m 
southern Afghamstan, when they induced the Khan 
of Kelat, tdl then a feudatory of Kabul, to transfer 
his allegiance to the Indian Empire Quetta was a 
little later occupied as a military station This 
pohey not only cut off the access of Afghamstan to 
the sea, which was naturally an obstacle to progress , 
it went still further and m the words of the great 
Amir Abdurrahman it pomted a pistol at the heart 
of his country 

The North-West Frontier extends from the Sulai- 
man mountams and the Gumal pass in the soutli to 
Chitral and the Pamirs on the north The Bntish 
tribal zone hes between the administrative boun- 
dary (the foothills) and the Durand hne, as far as 
Kashmir, after which the Kashmir State is the 
eastern boundary The width of this stnp of terri- 
tory averages fifty miles Its area is roughly 25,000 
square miles , its population three millions, of which 
nearly half a milhon are first-class fightmg men 
The King-Emperor’s wnt does not run m this tribal 
hmterland , British influence so far has done little 
to curb the wild freedom of the hdls 

The distmction between the terms “ Pathan ” 
and “ Afghan ” is not of real importance The 
tribes on both sides of the mountam belt describe 
themselves as “ Pathan ” or “ Pukhtun ” There is, 
however, a tendency to refer to Pathans under Kabul 
jurisdiction as Afghans, tribesmen on the British 
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PATHAN CHARACTER 

Side rarely use the term The language on both 
sides of the hne is Pushtu, a dialect of eastern Persia 
The ongm of the tribes is doubtful Legend con- 
,nects them with the lost tnbes of Israel , there is 
nothing to support the theory beyond a Semitic 
type of feature m some of the clans On the other 
hand most of them show decidedly Aryan character- 
istics Pathans, especially the hill tribes, are fair- 
skinned with an ivory complexion , their features 
are well-shaped, good looks are common Their 
mtelhgence is much higher than that of the general 
run of Indian peasantry 

It IS hardly possible to produce with a few bold 
strokes a sketch of Pathan character that would 
hold good for the mosaic of clans from the Indus 
to the Persian border , from the Hindu Kush to 
Baluchistan Much depends on education and 
economic progress There is, for example, a vast 
difference between the mental and moral outlook 
of a rich young Khan from Peshawar, educated m 
England, who, on a visit to London, might give you 
an elaborate lunch at the Savoy, and an odoriferous 
Wazir lazily making his way from Birmal m the 
Amir’s country, to the Kurram valley with his 
sheep and camels The Wazir would cut your 
throat with a blimt kmfe as soon as look at you, 
repeating as he did it the formula of the Quran 
“ in the name of God, the compassionate, the merci- 
ful ” The Khan may not hke lus Enghsh guest 
pohtically , he might criticize the social exclusive- 
ness of the Englishman , but the murderous instmcts 
of his race have been atrophied by education and 
contact with civilized hfe 
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A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AFGHAN BORDERLAND 


The psychology of the Pathan of the so-called 
independent tnbal areas is of a stronger fabnc than 
that of the Pathan of the plains for eighty years con- 
fined in the framework of the civilized administration 
of British India The rudimentary self-government 
that prevails across the border develops self-reh- 
ance, courage, resource, sobnety, a Spartan out- 
look The rivalry of faction and party m the tribal 
councils sharpens the wits, contact ivith Bntish 
officers, service m the army or irregular corps work 
in the same direction There is no caste m border 
society , every Pathan thinks himself as good as 
anotlier In fact the pohtical chmatc of the Frontier 
IS healthier for the delicate plant of democracy than 
anywhere else m India 

Consider the case of a small boy brought up m a 
fortified homestead m, for example, a remote glen 
m Tirali (Afridi country) From liis earhest infancy 
he IS taught to regard his neighbour with ^extreme 
suspicion, if not hatred , probably he shares a blood 
feud witli the boy’s family A stranger is to be 
regarded as an enemy till tlie contrary is proved 
Kmship does not always connote friendship , the 
word for “ cousm ” {tarbur) also means an enemy 
The stem rehgion of Islam which, as mterpreted to 
border folk, knows no chanty, does nothmg to soften 
the youthful temper A child m conditions such as 
these learns httle of the outside world ; he receives 
no education The infidel government of India is 
held up to scorn , that of Kabul is praised as a 
citadel of trae behef Pnde of race, contempt for 
the Hmdu and lesser breeds, are instilled m the yoimg 
Pathan almost firom his cradle Until at fourteen 
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CONTRASTS IN BORDER LIFE 

or fifteen years of age lie carries a rifle and attends 
tribal councils he rarely meets anyone except members 
of his family and perhaps a client outlaw or two under 
his father’s protection 

Despite his bucohc upbringing the young Pathan 
when he goes into the world clothes himself m 
arrogance Meet him m the street m Bombay or 
Calcutta, and he ivill spit raucously at the sight of 
the Kafir Firmgce He makes no distmction of 
persons and is not awed m the presence of high 
authority It is a pomt of honour %vith him to refrain 
from expressing wonderment or admiration at any 
of the ingenuities of the civilization of the west 
Not eas)’^ matenal to work up into good citizenship 
of tlic Indian Empire ' 

Contrast again this kind of life m a border fort 
wth the more or less sophisticated life of a young 
Pathan of a well-to-do yeoman family m a village 
near enough Peshaw ar city to make daily attendance 
at a Bntish Mission school possible The family 
will send its sons to the school and give them an 
Enghsh education, perhaps sending them later on 
to the Islamiah College near the Khyber Pass, for a 
umversity education, m the hope that a univeraty 
degree \\ill open the ivay to government semce 
or to practice at the Bar A boy in such conditions 
comes in contact with \arious aspects of civilization, 
the newspaper, the cmema. wireless, the motor-car. 
Indian pohtics v.ould enter into the mentalft*' of 
such a family • spme of them might respect and 
like individual Englishmen our not me Brzusn 
gov emment for truckling to the Hinctn Deep dovm 
in the subconscious wnuicL oe a -e 
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British Empire must soon collapse and m its place 
the Duram Empire from Persia to Lahore rise again 
from Its ashes Nevertheless there is somethmg m 
common between the two races and though Pathan 
loyalty to the British raj has not been equal to severe 
stram many Pathans have proved staunch m the 
face of danger Take, for example, the defence of 
the Landi Kotal fort at the head of the Khyber by 
the Afridis of the Khyber Rifles m 1897, when their 
Bntish officers had been withdrawn and the^ Pass 
closed, “ a day of pam, shame, gnef and humihation 
for every Enghshman m India,” as a high British 
officer described it m a lecture on the Frontier 
before the Viceroy and Simla society m the foUowmg 
year There are some who think that their Bntish 
officers might have held the Khyberi Rifles m 1919 
if they had been allowed to Tnbal levies have on 
several occasions of late years shown their loyalty 
by attackmg raiders, shootmg down tnbesmen found 
cuttmg telegraph wires or damagmg the roads 
Much depends on the character of the Bntish officers 
with whom the Pathan comes mto contact He 
adores force , he will give a qualified loyalty m 
normal times to a Bntish government that is pre- 
pared to show strength , for a Congress government 
proclaumng non-violence as its pohtical creed he 
would chensh an amused contempt 

Does it not seem futile to expect that men bred 
m a frontier environment, even with the advantages 
of education, will work with Bntam to transmute 
the wild freedom of the fulls mto ordered democracy ^ 
And can one expect the border Pathan to exchange 
his tnbal repubhc for a few seats m a frontier parha- 
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TATHAN PSYCHOLOGY 

merit ^ It seems unlikely except as a result of a 
determined policy of pacification including disarma- 
ment 

All analysis of Patlian mentality must take account 
of the patriotism which in the last century and a half 
has developed a consciousness of separate political 
Intel cst This feeling doubtless is stronger m the 
tnbes under Afghan rule, but it is shared by the 
tnbes m tlic British tnbal hinterland and there can 
be no doubt that the Pathan of the admimstcred 
areas is not prepared to throw in his lot with India 
except on terms that would prcseix'c the identity of 
his people as a nation apart from the people of 
India Here it may be observed that there is among 
the hloslcms of the Panjab a tendency to support a 
scheme for a separate Moslem State in the north to 
be styled Pakistan (the land of the pure in heart), 
which would include most of the Panjab, the Frontier 
Province and Kashmir, whose population is pre- 
dominantly Moslem If such a State were formed 
It is more than likely that in the end it would be 
umted to Afghanistan 

A fact that is often overlooked in considering 
Pathan psycholog)'^ is that the Pathans, of all the 
peoples included m Indian pohty, are the last to 
have built up a great empire, an empire that in- 
cluded the Panjab, Kashmir, Sindli, Baluclustan 
and the Afghan highlands to the Persian border 
Tlie Afghan invaders of India in 1762 smashed to 
pieces at Panipat the Maratha confederacy, thereby 
destroying the Maratha hope of bmldmg a Hmdu 
empire on the rums of the empire of the Mughals 
It IS true that the Sikhs won back most of the Panjab 
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A GIMRAL DUSC’RIFIION Ol’ A10H\N BORl)nRIw\ND 

anti liclfl for a few yrars part of the Afiihati border 
on a pncaiiou^. tenure; the> Nvonid nc\cr have 
been aide to cioss the Indus hut for the internecine 
struggles of rival claimants to the Afghan throne 
Afghan predominance on the Indian borderland 
was fust established two etnturics ago. Througliout, 
the Afghan itgimc has been characten/ed by insta- 
bility The jiohliLal pattern that developed was 
a curious admiMurc of d(^jioiic rule, feudalism and 
tribal republicanism Most of what is now' 
Afghanistan was till icccnt limes administered by 
tribal chiefs, Usbegs, Afghans, Ha/aras, pledged to 
provide troops w'hen required by the central 
government It was the pmciice of the Amirs to 
give provincial govcniorslups to their sons who, 
utihring their opportunities of attaching feudal chiefs 
to their persons, almost invariably fought among 
thcmscK'es for the throne of Kabul on the death of 
the niling prince These wars of succession led to 
anarchy, the cficct ofw'luch it took )cars to eradicate 
They account to a large degree for the loss of the 
Indian possessions of the Durani Empire 
Amir Abdurrahman Khan ( 1 880-1 go i) claimed 
to have broken dowm the feudal system and estab- 
lished a form of regular administration m its place 
Tins w'as certainly not tlic ease m the tribal zone 
The Amir wisely kept his sons in Kabul, giving tlic 
eldest, Habibullah, a careful training in admimstra- 
tion, with the result that he succeeded to the throne 
on his fatlier’s death without opposition 

Klianates like Dir, Amb and Nawagai, in tlie 
Malakand agency in the hills north of Peshawar, 
reproduce to some extent, and of course compara- 
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'nn TRIHAL RLPUnUC 

tivth in miniature, tlic political system of Afghanis- 
tan before the icfoims of Abchnrahman Thcic 
IS .1 sm.ill .irca under despotic rule , scvcial small 
fiefs held by dependent Khans and outside these, 
tnbal republics o\ei which the Nawabs of Dir, 
\mb tie. e\tieis( a lotwe su/eiamty, claiming 
from them tribute and mihtarv .iid in the shape of 
tiilial la<U,f2rs in times of trouble 

The tribal u public on the Afghan I'lonticr is an 
interesting institution from a jiohtical point ofMcw, 
if indeed an\ thing so mchoalt .ind .unorphous tan 
be dtscnbfd as .ui institution Tlic boidti tiibts 
hi\( b( en lelt piaciiialK uiiinolcsted in thtn remote 
uleiis .iiitl fastiitsMs loi at least three hunditd ycais ; 
ureal tiujiiits and kingdoms with which the) ha\c 
come into toniaci, tin Mughal, Duiain, llntish have 
imdt no sustanitd tllbii to subdue them As 
.dread\ observed the Pathaiis aie a gifted people, 
linnc. iindligtiu, sclf-rthaiit , the) have a siiong 
sense of n.Uionalisin , they pi.ictisc .1 woild religion 
of guat renown c\eiy man is .1 soldui leady .it 
any moment to answer the c.dl to arms in defence 
of his homtland ] 3 t spite these civic virtues they 
have evolved nothing in the iiatuie of a centnd 
authoiiiy, no n.d form of sclf-govcinmeni Tlic 
non-cMsicnce of such an institution is one of the loot 
c.iuscs of the intractability of the Frontier problem 
In many lespccls this Pathan or Afghan lepubhc 
may be compared with the city state of ancient 
times liom whieh the Roman lepubhc was ev'olvcd 
At the outset Rome was a community of pc.asant 
fanners, as the Pathans aic to-day Sov'cicignty lay 
with the whole tribal body, which pi escribed the 
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laws and appointed the magistrates , no citizen 
except when he held office enjoyed pnvilege or 
authonty beyond his fellows. The stabihty of the 
system owed much to a disciphned family hfe , in 
the early days the commonwealth mirrored tlie 
ordered scheme of family relations based on the 
patna potestas Every member of the commonwealth 
was a soldier and lawgiver, every member might 
aspire to a magistracy or to leadership in the field 
The Pathans’ tribal republic rests on a similar 
basis There is in most cases complete equahty 
among the tribesmen In fact so much emphasis 
has been placed on the prmciple that m many 
tribes until quite recently it was the custom (known 
as wes/i) to redistnbute the tnbal lands at mtervals 
of thirty years with the object not only of securmg 
tribal cohesion, but of preventing any tnbesman 
from exploitmg his neighbours As regards law- 
givmg, pukhtun-wali, the law of the border, is the 
tnbal and personal law of the commumty and 
governs the relations of tnbesmen inter se and of one 
tnbe with the other In theory the system of tnbal 
law IS complete , there is no law-making In case 
of doubt It IS purely a question of interpretation 
In mter-tnbal disputes or m disputes between 
sections of a tnbe or mdividuals, if the quarrel is 
not settled by the bullet, a tnbal Jirgah, or council, 
which may consist of the whole tnbal body, gets 
together and with perhaps the aid of the mullah 
prescnbes the law There is no authonty to enforce 
tnbal decisions except the tnbal Ioshkar and the 
extreme course of assembhng the Ioshkar for such a 
purpose IS a difficult proceedmg, very rarely adopted. 
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IS the contempt of the whole tnbe and social 
ostracism 

Most tnbes are honeycombed with feud and 
faction which necessarily impedes social mtercourse 
and has unquestionably been a factor workmg 
against the evolution of an effective tnbal govern- 
ment There are no magistrates or admimstrators 
elected or otherwise Most tnbes, it is true, recognize 
certam groups of maliks (headmen) and elders as 
representatives of the tnbe m deahng with tnbal 
questions , they are not, however, invested with 
authonty in any form Real authonty rests with 
the whole body of tribesmen, and the agreements 
or decisions reached by the maliks are frequently 
repudiated by the jumor members of the tnbe 
Islam is a unifying force all along the border Un- 
fortunately the mullahs or pnests frequently use 
their mfluence against, instead of with, the tnbal 
council, when, for example, they choose to consider 
that the maliks are gomg too far m promotmg a 
rapprochement with the Bntish government It often 
happens that they raise lashkars and perhaps besiege 
and bum the forts of maliks whom they think too 
closely identified with the mterests of the suzeram 
power Where the tnbal council is strong, if for 
example the leadmg maliks are influential as a result 
of possessmg greater wealth m lands, cattle, with 
an establishment includmg a few outlaws and armed 
re tamers, the tnbesmen are more hkely to abide 
by the council’s decision 

It will be seen that the pomts of resemblance to 
the primitive repubhcs of the Roman type disappear 
when the question of orgamzed government is con- 
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sidered The tribesman is still a law unto lumself 
except where the wider interests of the tribe are 
involved It is rarely possible to get tlie tribesmen 
to act together No wonder that in the prevaihng 
anarchy economic development has been retarded, 
that no system of education exists, that there is no 
sort of culture m the ordmary sense In some tribes 
now that the long-range nfle is so common it is very 
difficult for the farmer to cultivate his fields if he is 
involved m a blood feud The poverty and lack of 
remunerative occupations that result account to a 
great extent for tribal unrest 

The impact of the British government on the border 
tnbes has not had the effect of modiiymg to any 
extent tribal hfe and pohty Attempts have been 
made from time to time to set up some form of 
tribal authority, e g among the Mahsuds, but 
without success Without it the border problem 
can never be solved The possibihty of evolvmg 
some form of tribal government that might be able 
to ensure a measure of stabihty m tribal hfe and 
guarantee the good behaviour of the tribesmen will 
be exammed m a later chapter 

Tnbal terntory, Yagistan, or the country of the 
independent tnbes, as it is often termed, between 
the Bntish admimstrative border and the Durand 
line, IS m pohtical theory a Bntish protectorate It 
has not been annexed , the tnbes have not accepted 
our rule Their status mtemationally is that of 
Bntish protected subjects , they are entitled to 
Bntish protection m foreign countnes , the Bntish 
government would ordinarily protect them against 
attack from the otlier side of the pohtical boundary 
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On the other hand the British government is re- 
sponsible for preventmg them from mterfermg in 
Afghanistan In many cases they have agreed to 
allow roads to be constructed through their country , 
they accept allowances for protecting roads and passes, 
and for service m other forms Many of them would 
not admit that the Bntish had any right to control 
their actions across the Durand hne For example, 
it was only by the apphcation of heavy pressure, 
mvolvmg mihtary movements at considerable expense, 
that of recent years the British authorities have been 
able to prevent Wazirs and Mahsuds mterfermg m 
dynastic quarrels m Afghanistan 

Reference may be made at this stage to the annual 
migration of tribesmen to India both from Afghanistan 
and from the British tribal hmterland m the cold 
weather months, a matter of considerable import- 
ance both from the pohtical and economic stand- 
pomt From one end of the border to the other 
tribesmen move down m considerable numbers to 
India to work m the plams or to graze their flocks 
and herds Work on the roads, building work m 
towns and villages, field work, is the kmd of employ- 
ment most in vogue You wfll find Bajauns and 
Swatis m the Peshawar villages, Orakzais from 
Tirah m Kohat and Jurram , Afndis from Tirah 
brmg down their cattle mto the Khajun plam m 
Peshawar ; Wazirs from the high ranges move with 
their catde, sheep and camels mto the Tochi and 
Bannu as do the Bhitannis mto the Dera Ismail 
Eihan district, where m the winter Mahsuds are 
generally to be found m considerable numbers 
This economic dependence of the hill people on the 
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plains gives Government a weapon with which to 
exercise some measure of control A blockade can 
be declared agamst an offendmg tribe and its members 
excluded from Bntish territory which means economic 
hardship ; a still more effective method of repnsal 
IS the seizure of members of a tribe mvolved in diflS.- 
culties with Government, if, knowing the Govern- 
ment might take action agamst them, tliey nevertheless 
venture mto the plains 

For hundreds of years the great clans of warrior 
merchants, Ghilzais, Powindahs, Kharotis, from 
central Afghamstan, have moved theu caravans 
do^vn the passes mto India to trade and to graze 
tlieu camels and cattle Theu chief idea is to make 
money They hold themselves aloof from border 
pohtics as far as possible They pay taxes to the 
Kabul government, tolls, grazing tax, land tax, 
but otherwise avoid Afghan officialdom, setthng their 
own disputes, quarrels In fact they are more or 
less self-contained umts, republican m character 
like the border tribes For nearly half the year 
they hve imder British protection without owmg 
allegiance to the British government Tdl the British 
occupied the Gumal, Tochi and Kurram valleys 
and the Khyber Pass they had to fight theu way 
through the hills or pay heavy blackmad to the 
tribes m tlie neighbourhood They now pay only 
grazmg dues and tolls to the British government 
On entermg British territory they are deprived of 
theu arms which are deposited m the nearest pohce 
station till theu return to Afghamstan In the plains 
coimtry of Dera Ismail Khan, m the Kurram valley 
and elsewhere, they construct large zanbas of thorns 
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inside which are pitched their black camel hair 
tents , huge savage dogs guard the enclosures Here 
they leave their womenfolk, children and old men, 
while the younger men take their camels and mer- 
chandise to trade m the Panjab Their wares 
consist mostly of carpets, felt rugs, dried fhuts, fresh 
grapes m boxes, lambskins On their return journey 
to Afghanistan they take up textiles, salt, tea, hard- 
ware 

Apart from these nomad traders there are many 
other tribesmen not of the nomad class who leave 
their homes m Afghanistan m the winter for the 
Indian plains Many of them come from Khost 
(the Afghan provmce of the Kurram and Wazi- 
nstan border), Jajjis, Jadrans, Mangals, etc , poor 
folk who load up their beddmg and cookmg utensds 
on donkeys and take their farmhes along with them 
to India The tradmg mstmct is stdl strong m some 
of the settled clans of the Dera Ismail Khan distnct 
and the adjacent hills These people like the Ghilzais 
go to Bengal m the winter and hawk cloth round the 
villages The Kabuh, as he is usually called, is a 
terror to the Bengah peasant, who is almost compelled 
to buy his goods and later terronzed into paymg twice 
their value The Pathan stdl takes toll of India ' 

The power to close the passes and either to prevent 
the nomads from gomg up to Afghanistan oi entering 
India IS of some diplomatic value to Bntam The 
migrants form a considerable proportion of the 
Afghan population and m either case heavy pressure 
would be brought to bear on the Afghan authorities 
by mterested parties m order to mduce them to 
compose any differences they imght have with the 
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Bntish government Moreover tlic enterprise of tlie 
nomad traders brings money into the country and 
pro\adcs a source of revenue which the Afghan 
go\emment cannot afford to forgo 

For nearly a centur)' and a half the Bntish govern- 
ment has been m relations with Kabul and for over 
a centurj^ with the Afghan borderland For mnety 
years they have held the North-\Vest Frontier 
And yet despite the fact that they arc the greatest 
Moslem pow cr in the w orld they have failed to induce 
tlie Isloslcm Palhans within their sphere of influence 
to throw' m their lot ^\ltll the Bntish Empire The 
po'^ition lo-da} is m fact more diflicult than ever 
Since 1919 there has been a succession of important 
campaigns against the Frontier tnbes in ^vhlch large 
forces ha\c been employed, culminating in the 
extensive operations m "Wazinstan m the last two 
)cars, when between 30,000 and 40,000 troops w'ere 
m the field The expense has been enormous 
Nearly half the Indian army is cantoned along the 
Frontier, not as a protection against Russian or 
Afghan invasion, but to hold in check three or four 
hundred thousand fighting men of the border hills, 
w’ho to all intents and purposes are Bntish subjects 
The anomaly is obNuous It w'ould probably not be 
far inde of the mark to say that India is spending 
ti\clvc or fifteen rmlhons a year on what is really 
border pohee \sork, money w'hich should be available 
for the general purpose of defence The question 
IS the more important now that the reorgamzation 
of the army in India has become urgently necessary 
The Frontier problem has, m fact, become an 
Impenal problem of the first magmtude 
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What are the causes of the British failure on the 
Afghan Frontier ? What should be the fature pohcy ^ 
The problem would disappear if these warlike lullmen 
were loyal subjects of the British Grown and ready to 
fight in its defence Is there any hope of such a 
metamorphosis ^ Are the difficulties enhanced or 
lessened by the experiment in democracy ordamed 
by British statesmen m India and m the Frontier 
Provmce itself^ These are questions which force 
themselves on the attention at the present juncture 
They will be examined m their place m later chapters 
of this book 
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Chapter II 

FRONTIER TRIBES AND TRIBAL AREAS 

T he ethnic pattern in India presents a bewilder- 
ing variety For thousands of years before the 
da^vn of history a succession of tribal migrations 
poured through the passes of the North-West Fron- 
tier Dravidians, Indo-Aiyans, Huns, Scythians 
This inflow of new human material ceased about the 
seventh or eighth century a d , except m the Indus 
vaUey The Arabs conquered Smdh m the nmth 
century and partly colomzed it , m the tenth century 
began the senes of Moslem mvasions from Afghanistan 
and central Asia, which involved the subjection of 
almost the whole of India to Moslem rule till the nse 
of the Bntish power at the end of the eighteenth 
century The Moslem mvaders, Turks, Mongols, 
Afghans, Mughals, did not, however, expropnate the 
Hmdu population to any great extent , Moslems 
formed the nucleus of the armies of the new rulers, 
held the most important civil appomtments , mih- 
tary leaders were given great tracts of land as fiefs 
In the early years of Moslem rule the Frontier was 
firmly held , Hmdus hvmg m the borderland found 
It expedient to embrace the rehgion of their con- 
querors In the mountamous country bordermg on 
the plains the Moslem mvaders did not at first pene- 
trate , there the non-Moslem population was left for 
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centuries unmolested In tlie anarchy following the 
Mongol invasions of the fourteenth century there 
began a slow mfiltration of Afghan tnbes from what 
is now central Afghanistan into the Indus valley and 
the border hills Most of these Afghan tribes were 
nomads , they had probably been migrating for cen- 
turies to tlie low country in the wnter months, as 
Afghan tribesmen still do in their thousands to-day 
When tlie Delhi government was strong they had to 
content themselves wtli tlie pnvilcgc of grazing their 
flocks and trading , in the anarchy that characterized 
the close of the fifteenth century they seized the 
opportunity of ousting the weaker tnbes 

The movement spread along the present frontier, 
from Ghitral m the north to the Gumal in the south, 
comprising in its sweep the whole of the tnbal 
hinterland of the North-West Frontier provmce as 
well as the plains country between the Indus and the 
foothills on the west The Indus is now the ethno- 
graphical boundary between central Asia and India, 
separating Afghan from Indian In the north a 
strong group of alhed tnbes, the Mohmands and the 
Yusafzai, appropnated most of the country from 
Lalpura in Afghamstan to the Indus dnving the tnbes 
then in occupation across that river , the Yusafzai 
and kmdred tnbes conquered Bajaur, Dir, Swat and 
Buner and the western slopes of the Black Mountam, 
dnvmg the Swati tnbes across the Indus to the 
eastern slopes of the ndge Other Indian tnbes took 
refuge m the Indus Kohistan, the great mountam mass 
on the western Kashmir border Some of the 
conquered clans became vassals of the mvaders, 
e g the Safis and Kand2ihans m Bajaur who adopted 
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Islam The indigenous inhabitants of Swat and 
Bajaur were mostly Buddlusts, unwarhke and easily 
overthrown by the highlanders from Afghamstan 
The Afridis and Orakzais about this time seized 
Tirah, ensla\rmg or expelhng the original Tirahis, 
some tnbes of ivhom have been identified with the 
Tajiks of Persia The upper Kurram valley and the 
hliranzai valley, ^vhlch forms most of the Kohat 
district, were annexed by the great Bangash tnbe 
Further south the Kliataks found a new home , 
lower Kurram and tlie mountam mass between the 
Gumal and the Tochi valley were seized by the 
Wazirs and Mahsuds The Bannu oasis and the 
Tochi valley came ultimately to be occupied by 
mongrel races, Moslems, and assimilated more or 
less into Afghan conuty and speakmg Pushtu, the 
language of the Afghan Further south the Afghan 
invaders belonged mostly to the nugrant merchant 
^varrlor clans of the Powmdahs whose descendants, as 
already observed, moved m great numbers with their 
famihes and all their possessions down the Gumal 
every cold weather to trade m India 

These tribal irruptions were not simultaneous and 
m many cases the process of settlement was spread 
over long penods, sometimes over a couple of genera- 
tions Mass movements had slowed down by the 
time of the Mughal emperor, Baber, m the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century Intermittently and 
on a small scale the movement has been earned on 
almost to the present time The settlement of the 
Tuns m the Kurram is a case m point This tnbe 
of nomads from the Herat direction seized most of 
upper Kurram under the Sufed Koh from the 
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liaiigasl) 111 ( oiiipaniiue'ly rccnit timr^ J iicy ucir 
not, houcvcr, alilr lo mrl tiu fntircly and 

concUidctl a coinmiiou wuli ilicni 'Vo tfir. day 
two •ilionr; 'ruii dann air ‘itdl nomad, Hvinj' in 
KnK in nppti Kunatn in thr snnimrr and movint; 
down in the wniUi lo warnu i ngions to f;ra/c tlicir 
flocks .ind taltk, afnt '.ouint^ tluir ulnat on tlic 
linjln'i f^tonnd 'i lie Imtor^ of thr d'orii w an rpitomr 
of tnbal niovcniditi aloluf tin Norlh-Wr't Tiontiir 
A hnrf thscripiion of tribal .loa'; and pnsrnt 
conditions then in will help to ducidate the Frontier 
problem Tiansbordrr tubal tiintor)' is included 
in political an[cncics in cliarRe of political offictrs or 
agents, in some cases the Drpiit) Commissioner of 
the adjacent settled disiiicls, who is gt in rail) respon- 
sible for district administration, holds chargt of the 
tribes on his boidci-s The map makes clear the 
distribution between the settled dislncts and the 
tnbal hinterland. Tlic tubal tracts co\cr an area 
of roughly 26,000 scjuaic miles, with an estimated 
population of three and a half millions 'Hie area 
of the settled dislncts is i3,<]oo square miles , the 
population two and a quarter millions 
The most northern agency is the Malakand agency, 
including Dir, Bajaur, Swat and Cliitral, in other 
w^ords tlic whole of the tnbal hinterland north of 
Pcshawai to the Pamirs, beUveen Afghanistan on 
the w'cst, and Kashmir on the cast Chitral lies in 
the extreme north, a mountainous countr)' separated 
from Dir by a langc over 12,000 feet high Its area 
IS about 4,500 square miles, its population 80,000, 
hvmg prccanously on lull escarpments, extracting a 
meagre subsistence from tlicir fields extorted wntli 
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mfimte labour from the hillside These people have 
no Afghan affinities and speak a language of their own 
The ruhng caste known as Adamzadas show Aryan 
characteristics. The bulk of the people are known 
as “ Faqir-i-miskm ” (mdigent poor), a listless un- 
warhke type A section of them, known as Maulais, 
stmt themselves so as to be able to send a few annas 
as a yearly oflTermg to his Highness the Aga Khan, 
their spintual head The Mihtar of Chitral is the 
absolute ruler of the country For centuries his 
predecessors have been at war with their Pathan 
neighbours or with Kashmir Threatened with 
absorption by the Afghans the Mihtar m 1876 
placed himself under the suzeramty of the Maharaja 
of that country, with the approval of the Bntish 
government Later on a Bntish agent was deputed 
to Chitral, from the Kashmir side In 1895 Umra 
Khan, a mihtary adventurer who had seized Dir 
and Bajaur mvaded Chitral and besieged the Bntish 
agent A large Bntish force was sent over the 
Malakand to effect his release Umra Khan was 
defeated and fled The Mihtar agreed to accept 
the jomt suzeramty of Bntam and Kashmir ; a 
garrison of regular troops was established m his 
country. In addition the Bntish government mam- 
tains an irregular force of 1,000 Chitral scouts, while 
the Mihtar has a bodyguard of 3,000 men for whom 
the Government find nfles A subsidy is granted to 
assist m their upkeep The Mihtar has throughout 
remamed loyal to the Bntish The present Mihtar, 
who succeeded his father m 1936, is a graduate of 
the Islamiah college m Peshawar and has received 
a trainmg in the Indian army He is married to a 
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sister of the Nawab of Dir. He has the title of his 
Highness and a salute of guns (eleven) like the 
ordinary Indian prince 

The importance of Chitral from the pohtical pomt 
of view hes m the fact that it adjoms the Pamirs, 
in which Russian influence was established about 
fifty years ago 

The wild independence characteristic of the Pathan 
in the more isolated border tracts is less marked m 
the three distinctive regions of the Malakand agency, 
Dir, Swat and Bajaur The mam nvers are the 
Swat and the Panjkora which, with their affluents, 
form a senes of more or less open valleys m which 
commumcations are comparatively easy, land more 
readily available, and life less hard than, for example, 
in the barren Mohmand hills or m Tirah In most 
of this country a kind of feudahsm prevails which 
enables Khans or chiefs to exercise a precanous 
control over adjacent tnbes For example, the 
Kdian of Nawagai who formerly controlled most of 
Bajaur exercised suzeramty over half a dozen or more 
mmor chiefs who, when he was strong enough to 
enforce it, performed mihtary service and paid 
tnbute, m their turn levymg us/iar or a tithe of income 
from their associated tnbes The Khans make no 
attempt at admimstration , tribal affairs are usually 
settled hyjirgah or tnbal council 

The State or KLhanate of Dir has an area of between 
4,000 and 5,000 square rmles It is inhabited mamly 
by Yusafzai Pathans, of whom the most important 
are the Pamda Kheyl to which the Nawab himself 
belongs The Nawab’s authonty depends to a great 
extent on the loyalty of this clan , it has in fact 
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been described as the Achilles lieel of Ins administra- 
tion In 1895 the then Klian of Dir had been driven 
from Ins State by the Umra Klian alieady referred 
to He was rcstoied bv the Bntish after tJie relief of 
Chiti-al and undertook to keep the road to Chitial 
open in return foi a subsidy A giant of 500 rifles 
was made to him, and he wms given the title ofNaw'ab 
and accepted Bntidi sureraints 

Dir territor)' extend': up the P.injkorah \ alley, 
where there aie magrdneent deodar (cedar) foicsts 
These the Nawab expbited throut^h the agenc) of 
a Moslem of a wcll-kr>->wa rdigions fannlv. Mian 
Rahim Shah of Pcshiwir v hoc< nun wcr( able to 
extract and float do.^n the limine i lo ilu Kabul 
river under the shid^^ of ilu Miin s ‘^nnrtiis 
Superstition not infrcq-'"'>.K }n< a comnirrci d \ahu ' 
The Mian piled un a fortune ; tlu Xewab’s 
share w'as far lcs« lu* r. n-'bVo him to ^tmuttlien 
Ins position ana ga%e r n tiir rrourrr> m t c - ar) 
to enable him to co*^?eI t' r Vu- ifr-u trilx > on the 
nght bank of the S..ar n.er tf) 'cJno..lfdg< hn 
overlordship Ttr r anjoin-- Dir mi tin 

cast In 1915 ho.‘c.c.r c S >1,0 -m nnili, Ji r.illif d 
the tribes against ti c X. -b . ’-n tue ;c alt th >t the; 
repudiated his aud'o-o Tj-r h -d a \ir 

diflicult time duni"" rl c m ^ f>r i*,>' \ «i y nr o 

m controlling h..- c n • j.o '-er^ all i'>ccr 

for a ji/wi/ against Bn*-’*" Hr ue* ^ ^v’rrl r, k^Cj. rr 
his country’ qinct dan ' j in^ \f h -i V>'>r cT ro : 
which was an - -a*, ' r- ;o r> -- 

autliontics McirvJnc I - .\f, a On' r^S. -i -- 
allied himself with r ani-o-'o’ fan. 

(the nght-bank S’-a:i vitn me nmP eh--’ 
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Nawab lost all hope of recovering control in that 
neighbourhood. The Bntish authorities, however, 
intervened and ensured the restoration to the Nawab 
of the Adinzai tract adjacent to the Bntish fort at 
Ghakdarrah under the Malakand, which the Mian 
had appropnated 

Nawab Badshah Khan ruled Dir from 1904 till 
Ins death m 1925 His eldest son, Aurangzeb Khan 
succeeded him As was the case with his father his 
position has been weakened by family dissensions , 
a recently concluded alhance with the Kdian of Khar 
m Bajaur, to whom the Nawab is related by mamage, 
has to some extent neutrahzed the opposition of his 
brother His pohcy of opemng up his country by 
constructmg motor roads deserves encouragement 
from the Indian government, who roight consider 
grantmg him iinancial assistance for the purpose 
Government for a long time have been concerned at 
the danger of the depletion of the Panjkorah deodar 
forests and have pressed on the Nawab the desirabihty 
of mtroducmg a system of forest conservancy So 
far he has dechned to foUow the advice offered and 
to emphasize their displeasure they have prohibited 
the floatmg of Dir timber down the Swat mto the 
Kabul nver 

The Nawab is not popular He does not trust 
the older men of his tribe and m his turn fails to 
inspire confidence He levies revenue but gives 
httle m return, no schools, no hospitals A htde 
more sympathy with his own people would strengthen 
the foundation of his rule He would then find 
It less necessary to apply most of his resources 
to the mamtenance of an army His relations with 
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the Wah of Swat are unfriendly, but it is now under- 
stood that the nght-bank Swathis are outside the 
Nawab’s sphere of influence and friction is unlikely 
As suggested in another chapter a strong and capable 
leader of Dir might be able to absorb Bajaur and 
build up a small Pathan state or kingdom m subor- 
dinate aUiance with Bntain as has been done by the 
Wah of Swat Such a development would mean the 
pacification of a difficult and explosive tract of the 
borderland 

Bajaur hes immediately to the south of Dir, between 
that country and the Mohmand lulls, with Kunar m 
Afghanistan as its western boundary It is a suc- 
cession of valleys about 5,000 square miles m area 
The pnncipal Pathan tnbes are the Mamunds, 
Salarzai and Utman KJieyl For centimes the 
country has been divided up into small feudal chief- 
ships acknowledging at one time the overlordship 
of the Khan of Nawagai For the last twenty years 
tliat chief has played a minor role in Bajaur pohtics 
This IS mainly due to the fact that the British author- 
ities deprived his predecessor of the title of Nawab 
and of his subsidy for havmg allcrwed his relatives 
and dependents to join the Mohmands m an attack 
on the Bntish force at Shabkadr m the Peshawar 
district m 1915 The stronger tribes have never 
been completely subdued and have alhed themselves 
from time to time with one Kdian or the other as best 
suited their mterests Bajaur is a centre of mtngue 
and propaganda against all ordered government on 
both sides of the Durand fine, a happy hunting 
ground of the pohtical mullah British pohtical 
authorities exercise practically no control, and it is 
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difficult to counter the activities of these fanatical 
pnests Much of the trouble in Mohmand country 
IS bred in Bajaur, through the implacable hostility of 
religious leaders such as Badshah Gul, son and 
successor of the Haji of Turangzai, who commands the 
allegiance of the Kandaharis and Safis , his outlaw 
bodyguard increases his prestige His rival, the ' 
Faqir of Almgar, a tahb or disciple of the Sandaqi 
mullah, has influence with the Utman Khcyl and 
Mohmands, and has m the last few years repeatedly 
raised las/ikars against the British authonties both in 
Mohmand country and against the protected tnbes 
in the Malakand agency, near the Chakdarrah fort 
The Red Shirt movement m the Peshawar district 
has had its reactions among the tnbes 
In the present alignment of factions m Bajaur the 
Khan of Khar m alliance with Dir, faces the Khan of 
Nawagai, who is supported by the Khan of Pashat, 
Badshah Gul and the upper Mohmands A truce was 
declared last autumn but it has since been broken 
The Khan of Khar is not popular with the tnbes and 
is hated by the mullahs With the support of Dir 
he should be able to hold his own, but it is doubtful 
whether he has sufficient resources to aspire to the 
hegemony of Bajaur He hopes for a Bntish alliance 
and was very disappointed when, three years ago, 
after dnvmg the Faqir of Ahngar and his Utman 
Kheyl Ioshkar out of the Agra sahent (the protected 
area near Chakdarrah), the British forces did not cross 
the Panjkorah into Bajaur The obstacle to an 
affiance is the Khan’s unpopularity with the tnbes 
Tlie British could not possibly support a ruler entirely 
obnoxious to them , to do so would be simply playing 
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into the hands of the mullahs The first step to the 
paeification of Bajaur is, as observed elsewhere, the 
construction of a road from the Peshawar side, from 
Shabkadr through Mohmand country and Bajaur 
to link up with the mam Malakand-Ghitral road 
Swat State is a new creation of the past ten or 
fifteen years, the work of an able religious leader, 
Mian Gul Shahzada, now known as the Wall of Swat 
The Swat valley is about 130 miles m length, extend- 
mg to the great mountam mass of the Indus Kohistan 
The Pathan tnbes have never penetrated the Kohistan, 
which IS occupied by Gujars and other descendants 
of the tribes driven from Swat and Bajaur by the 
Yusafzai invasion They have embraced Islam and 
live under a kind of protectorate of the Swat tnbes 
The population of the Wah’s territories including 
Buner adjacent to the Peshawar border, the tribes of 
which are under the Deputy Gomimssioner of 
Peshawar, is about a quarter of a miUion, the area 
6,000 or 7,000 square miles The nght-bank Swathis 
(Yusafzais) as already noted were till recently claimed 
by the Nawab of Dir , they are now included m the 
confederacy controlled by the Mian Gul 

One gets an idea of tlie topography of Swat from 
the Malakand ndge or Ghakdarrah fort , the nver 
piercmg a green nbbon of cultivation as far as the 
eye can reach, with a background of misty blue 
mountam ranges The Mian Gul’s capital is Saidu, 
famous for the shrme of his grandfather, the Akhund 
of Swat, whose prestige stiU hngers m the family 
Saidu IS connected with the Malakand by a motor 
road The Mian Gul has built a hospital and school, 
a guest-house and a residence with up-to-date 
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amenities such as electric light and modem sanitation 
He was recognized as the ruler of Swat and Buncr 
by the Indian government m 1926 and was granted a 
subsidy To prevent constant friction between his 
rivals m the cast and west, Amb and Dir, the Wall 
was induced to agree to confine liis territorial ambi- 
tions to the limits then reached In addition he 
pledged himself to exclude outlaws from his tcrntoncs 
This agreement has so far been observed 

In the last ten years the Wall has consolidated his 
position with the help of a strong armed force, and is 
carrying out a policy of disarmament One important 
reform may be mentioned For hundreds of years 
the system of wesh has prevailed in tlic Swat valley, 
which involves the redistnbution every tliirty years 
of lands, houses and villages throughout the country- 
side in equal shares among all the tribesmen The 
root idea was to preserve tribal cohesion and prevent 
individual aggrandizement 
The effect on the economic life of the tribe has been 
disastrous , no one would build a decent house, 
plant orchards, improve his land or bnng new land 
under cultivation if much expense was involved, 
knowing as he did that everytlimg must go when the 
term of the wesh ended The Wall has now abolished 
tlie system except as regards nee-lands in the river-bed 
Recently he has bmlt a road connecting the Swat 
vaUey through Buner and the Ambeyla pass with 
Rustam in the Peshawar distnct Tlus should help 
to promote trade and fnendly intercourse between 
Swat and the settled districts There can be no doubt 
that the nse to power of the Wall of Swat is of great 
importance from the pomt of view of the pacification 
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of the bordei He was appointed a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire in 1930 
and ivas shortly after invested by the Viceroy in his 
ovm capital of Saidu 

Adjoining the terntory of the Wall of Swat on the 
east IS the country of the Black Mountam tribes 
The Black Mountam is so called from the dark 
forests of fir that cover its slopes It runs parallel 
to a long sahent thrown up by the Hazara distnct 
mto the Indus Kolustan on the Kashrmr border 
Its western boundary is the Indus , its southern a 
tract of the Hazara distnct known as feudal Tanawal 
The eastern slopes are held by tnbes known as 
Sivathis who claim to be Pathans, but are actually 
descendants of the ongmal Swathis driven from Swat 
over the Indus by the Yusafzai They are not Pathans 
at all The western side of the Black Mountam 
ndge IS the homeland of another confederacy of 
Yusafzai tribes akin to their neighbours across the 
Indus m the S\vat valley 

The Black Mountam is really a cul-de-sac and of 
httle importance m frontier adrmmstration or from 
the strategic point of view, tliough tlie tribes have on 
occasion given considerable tiouble They are weak 
m numbers, less warlike than the Patlian generally, 
and afraid of their powerful neighbours the Nawab 
of Amb and the Wall of Swat So long as these 
chiefs remam loyal the Black Mountam tribes could 
not join m a general combmation against the 
Government 

As in Bajaui a charactenstic of the pohtical hfe 
of the Black Mountam country is the constant struggle 
of small tribal chiefs for supremacy over the tnbes 
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The most important of these is the Nawab of Amb, 
a reeogmzed feudatory of the Indian government, 
who enjoys the unique distinetion of being an 
independent chief across the Indus, while for the 
territory he holds m the Hazara district (feudal 
Tanawal) he is for part of it a British feudatory, 
for the rest a subject of the King Emperor 
The Nawab’s territory adjoins Buncr, and ten 
years ago he was heavily involved m a struggle wath 
the Wall of Swat for a share m Buncr country At 
the outset he supported a ncighbounng Khan, Abdul 
Jaffar of Sitana, whom the Swat tribes had chosen 
as tlicir leader against the Na^^'ab of Dir Ultimately 
the Amb forces were decisively worsted and as already 
observed tlie Wah was by agreement with the Govern- 
ment left m possession of Buncr Certain Swat 
tribes, the Isazai and Madda Khcyl, between tlie 
Swat valley and the Indus were specifically excluded 
from the sphere of influence both of the Nawab of 
Amb and the Wah of Swat, an arrangement which 
has apparently led to trouble The Nawab of Amb 
has an arms factory and manufactures rifled cannon 
which can throw a solid ball 3,000 yards, a useful 
weapon for pounding to pieces a tnbal fortress 
The notoriety of the Black Mountain m frontier 
history is largely due to the activities of a colony of 
Moslem refugees from India founded over a century 
ago m that maccessible mountain region Its founder 
was a Moslem of the Wahabi sect, Alimad Shah of 
Bareilly He was a Saiyyid claiming descent from 
the Prophet and by reason of his rehgious zeal soon 
attracted disciples His object was to drive the 
unbeheving Sikhs out of the Panjab , feehng this 
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was hopeless he moved with his followers mto the 
border hiUs from which safe retreat he harried the 
Sikhs m the plains At one time he seized Peshawar 
with the help of the Yusafzai He was killed by the 
Sikhs m 1831, but his movement survived and the 
colony, known as the Mujahideen or Hindustani 
Fanatics, was strengthened by contmgents of army 
deserters after the Mutmy The depredations of the 
Fanatics m co-operation with Frontier tribesmen led 
to the Ambeyla campaign m 1863 At that time 
the colony was situated at Sitana on the left bank 
of the Indus on the Buner border Sitana was 
destroyed, whereupon the Fanatics moved to less 
accessible regions Their anti-Bntish activities have 
at various times led to unrest among the Black 
Mountain tribes and were ultimately responsible for 
the operations of 1890 and 1891 Efforts were made 
by the British authorities to mduce the tnbes to expel 
or accept responsibility for the Fanatics, but without 
success It appears, however, that the Fanatics 
reahzed that if they give further trouble the result 
might be a tribal combmation against them and they 
accordmgly modified their tactics 

The leaders of the colony saw m the World War, 
especially after Turkey became mvolved, an oppor- 
tumty of striking a blow for Islam agamst the un- 
behevers Many of their supporters m India increased 
their renuttances m money , sent over new recruits 
In the early years of the War a wild plot known 
officially as the sdk letter conspiracy was hatched 
by a group of Moslem umversity students and 
maulavis (Moslem divines) of Deoband, a famous 
Moslem theological college m the Umted Provinces 
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The Fanatics had a hand in the business and it was 
expected that when the plot had been brought to a 
head they would be in the vanguard of the Army 
of Gk)d which was to sweep the British from India 
The idea was that the Shanf of Mecca should be 
mduced to start a movement of the whole Moslem 
world against Bntam , Kabul, Persia, the Indian 
borderland and the Moslems of India were to provide 
the Army of God m India The Shanf of Mecca, 
however, disobhgmgly joined the Alhes and handed 
over the emissary of Deoband to Bntam This 
meant a re-onentation of the conspiracy 

The Turks were only too anxious to create trouble 
on the Afghan frontier and gave the conspirators 
every encouragement Throughout the War a group 
of Moslem umversity students and other Indian 
seditiomsts remained in Kabul trying to work up 
trouble but without success, owmg to the determma- 
tion of the Aimr to keep out of the quarrel The silk 
letters which gave away the conspuacy were sent 
from Kabul through a farmly servant of one of the 
Moslem students from India They were wntten on 
silk handkerchiefs m mvisible ink and sewn m the 
coat of the messenger He went to the home of 
the student’s father, an old and very loyal Indian 
army officer, who, suspectmg imschief, put pressure 
on the servant tiU he gave the plot away The 
letters were addressed to one of the leadmg maulavis 
of Deoband 

Another effort of the Mujahideen dunng the War to 
promote the cause they had at heart was to murder 
British officers It is beheved that the shooting of 
two gunner officers through the mess window at night 
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at Bara Gully m the Murree hills in 1916 was one of 
tlieir achievements To counter these activities 
Government agents through the adjacent tribes got 
into touch mth the Amir of the Fanatics and induced 
him to recall his emissaries He stipulated that he 
was not to be penalized if any murders were committed 
before he could get into touch with his agents ' 
Suspected of treachery by his followers he was shortly 
afterwards murdered himself 

The Fanatics arc at present divided into two groups, 
one of which is located at Ghamarkand m Bajaur, 
the other at Samasta m Madda Kheyl (Yusafzai) 
country north of Amb on the right bank of the Indus 
This IS one of the tribes excluded from the sphere of 
influence of Amb or the Wah of Swat m order to 
remove a bone of contention between the two rulers 
The result is to make it more difficult to bring pressure 
to bear on the, colony should the necessity anse 
The Ghamarkand commumty are mostly from Bihar 
There is in that province a Moslem group of pun- 
tamcal leamngs known as the Ahli-Hadis, whose 
tenets do not pemut them to hve m a Darul harb 
or region of war, as India is under a non-Moslem 
government They are merchants and must make 
money, and the hide trade m Bihar is lucrative 
To salve their conscience for disobeymg rehgious 
injunctions they send regular supphes of money to the 
Mujahideen settlement and at the same time bribe 
young men to jom it The other group is recrmted 
mainly from the Panj’ab Both gave trouble after 
the third Afghan War in 1919 , the Ghamarkand 
people, in conjunction with the Babra mullah, have 
been for the last fifteen years actively spreadmg 
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communist doctrines among the tribes of Dir, doubt- 
less with the aid of funds from Moscow They 
actually started national schools m Dir and at one 
time apparently under Congress auspices dissemmated 
Red Shirt propaganda The colony has at different 
times sent contmgents to the Faqir of Almgar’s 
lashkars , m particular they were concerned in an 
attack on a British picquet during the Faqir’s invasion 
of the Agra salient, and m the fight m which Mr 
Best, the pohtical agent of Malakand, was killed m 
1936 The Samasta commimity have followed the 
example of their Ghamarkand alhes in disseimnatmg 
communist and anti-Bntish propaganda A news- 
paper, the Mujahideeriy is pubhshed for the purpose 
They had a good deal to do ivith the recent dis- 
turbances on the Hazara border m which some of the 
Black Mountain tnbes were mvolved, though these 
were if anything more anti-Hmdu than anti-Bntish as a 
result of the Shahid-ganj mosque agitation m Lahore 
The strength of the Mujahideen is about 1,500 
Religious fanaticism is a constant irritant m border 
pohtics and the presence and activities of these 
Moslem zealots m the tribal hmterland help to 
mtensify it Fanatical influences are almost invari- 
ably directed against the British government though 
occasionally they are diverted to the feudal chiefs 
Ambitious mullahs find the Fanatics useful aUies 
The ehmmation of Mujahideen influence is most 
desirable m the mterests of border pacification , 
s It IS not an easy problem The best method would 
be to stop all support from India , so long as there 
are Moslems who dream of the restoration of the 
empire of Islam in India, who loathe the Hmdu and 
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fear his political dominance, this is not likely to be 
achieved If the British authonties should gam some 
measure of control m Bajaur, through a strong ruler 
or otherwise, the Chamarkand colony might be 
rendered comparatively innocuous , the Samasta 
colony if brought ivithm the sphere of influence of 
Amb or Swat would probably move to a more 
inaccessible region m the Indus Kohistan 

As mentioned m an earlier paragraph the great 
Yusafzai tnbe holds most of the Peshawar valley 
Practically the whole of the eastern portion (the 
Mardan distnct) is m their hands The total fighting 
strength of the tnbe is estimated at 170,000 men, 
about a quarter of whom live in the admmistered 
areas The Yusafzai of Mardan enlist readily m the 
army and irregular Frontier corps and make splendid 
soldiers Other tribes m the Peshawar valley include 
Khataks, Mohmands, Daudzai, Utman Kheyl, 
Muhammandzai, the majonty oivning kinship witli 
the Yusafzai 

The spint of adventure and cntei*pnse charactenstic 
of the tnbe is illustrated by the seizure effected by 
contingents of Yusafzai of the Rohilkhand, a nch 
district north of Delhi m the United Provinces, dunng 
the anarchy folloNving the decay of the Mughal power 
m the beginning of the eighteenth century The 
country was parcelled out among a group of chiefs 
and their followers They were subjugated by British 
troops sent by Hastings m 1 774 at the request of the 
Nawab of Oudh One of the chiefs, the Nawab of 
Rampur, was allowed to retam lus fief, the State 
IS still m existence and is one of the most important 
Moslem States in India 
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The Molimands on the British side of the Durand 
line arc undci the political control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawai The total lightinij 
strength of the tribe is about 15,000, including llie 
Afghan Molimands Thcie arc about 4,000 m tlic 
Peshawar district, mostly dwah Korah (of dual 
domicile) which means that they go to the lulls in 
summer to escape the heat Compaiatncly feu ouii 
land ; the majonty arc tenants of the Khans or 
squirearchy of Peshauar Mohmand country con- 
sisting mostly of grim and forbidding lulls is about 
1,200 square miles m area on the British side of the 
boundary On the Afghan side the country is less 
hilly , part of it round Lalpura is m the valley of 
the Kabul river The splitting up of the jurisdiction 
over the tribe between the tuo governments is most 
unfortunate and militates against the pacification of 
this part of the border Afghan Molimands are 
always spoiling foi a fight against the British and on 
most occasions when the Government has been 
compelled to send troops into Mohmand country, 
the Afghan Molimands and ver)' frequently Afghan 
11 regulars have joined the insurgents There is 
notlimg to deter Molimands from tlic oilier side of 
the line The Bntish cannot bomb and burn their 
villages , they arc obhgcd to respect the pohtical 
boundary They may protest to the Afghan govern- 
ment , the local officials arc, however, very unlikely 
to adimt that their tribesmen have transgressed tlie 
boundary and they arc not called to account 
Mullalis from the Afghan side like the Babra muUali, 
and the Chaknaur mullah, are often responsible for 
stimng up trouble in the Bntish sphere of influence 
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Afghan interference is a potent factor in the almost" 
permanent state of unrest that distmguishes this part 
of the border The upper Mohmands are m any 
case a truculent crowd, inflammable material for the 
fanatical mullah, perpetually at variance with the 
lower Mohmands, known as the “ assured ” clans, 
because when they came imder British influence in 
1895 Gk)vernment guaranteed that they should not 
lose by being excluded from Afghamstan They 
receive allowances and are entitled to British protec- 
tion The pohcy inspired by the mullahs of the 
irreconcilable clans both of the upper Mohmands and 
of Bajaur is to compel the assured clans to renoimce 
all association with the Bntish authorities Attacks 
on these clans have been frequent m recent years 
and at times British assistance has been necessary 
An irregular wedge of tribal territory juts out from 
the Tirah massif almost to the Indus, dividing Kohat 
from Peshawar It is held by the Adam Kheyl 
Afndis and Jowakkis Pohtical control of the tnbes 
lies between the Deputy Commissioners of Kohat 
and Peshawar A good road has been constructed 
through the Kohat Pass and allowances for its 
protection are paid to the tribes concerned Exposed 
as they are to sudden attack from British cantonments 
on either side, the tribes have rarely given trouble 
The Afndis of Tirah long held the centre of the 
stage m the drama of Frontier pohtics The fact 
IS explamed by their possession of the Khyber, the 
great artery between India, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia , and by their fightmg strength and the inacces- 
sibihty of their country Their purdah was not 
hfted till 1897, since when there has been no Bntish 
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invasion penetrating into the heart of their country 
The British first came mto contact with the Afndi in 
1838, when a Bntish mission imder Captain Bumes 
proceeded to Kabul via the KByber At that time 
the Kabul government paid the Afndis allowances 
for keeping the Pass open as the Bntish do now 
For part of his journey Bumes had to rely on an 
Afhdi badragga or safe-conduct A year or so later, 
while the mam British force was advancing on Kabul 
via KandaJhar an irregular force under Bntish officers, 
with the permission of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, moved 
through Peshawar and fought its way through the 
Khyber agamst Afndi opposition Later on the 
Pass was used as one of the mam hnes of commumca- 
tion between the Bntish army of occupation at Kabul 
and Delhi Allowances were paid to the Afhdis, 
but even so there was at times a good deal of fightmg 
and there can be httle doubt that m those far-off days 
was bred m the Afndi mmd the antipathy they still 
feel towards the Finngees (Europeans) Their pohtics 
at the time consisted m a savage hatred of the Sikhs 
They had httle mterest in Kabul , all they wanted 
was to be left alone to exploit their advantageous 
position of commandmg the pnncipal trade route 
between India and Central Ana To this day the 
allowances paid by the British m heu of the nght 
to levy transit dues are one of the mam sources of 
Afiidi revenue. 

Tirah, the Afndi homeland, is a huge mountain 
mass spht up by several more or less open valleys with 
a general ffirection from west to east Of these the 
most important are the Bazar, the Bara, the Mastura 
and the Khanki On the west are the Khurmana 
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and the Kirntan opening on to the Kurram valley 
Most ofTirah is sno^\ -bound in winter, w'hich compels 
the tribesmen to dc'^cend in large numbers into the 
lower \allc\s and the plains for grazing purposes and 
to find work Many of the Afridis mo\e dowm into 
the Khajun plain in Peshawar in the cold weather, 
rcccntl) taken o\ cr by the Go\ emment as giMng them 
an additional hold over the tribes 

There arc eight principal clans of the Afridis wnth 
an estimated fighting strength of 51,000 The country 
IS poor and not cclf-'jupporting Military sennee, 
once an important '^ourcc of income, is at present 
domed to the tnln'^nun bccau’^c of then uniehabihty 
in the \Var and afterward'; for example the attack 
on Peshawar in 1930 At one time, w^hat with 
scr^^cc m the Klnbcr Rifles and other irregular corps 
and in the regular ann\, there must have been 
between 3.000 and j 000 Afridis under the Bntish 
flag There wa^ probabU ncarl) half that number of 
pensioner; To ha\c lost the confidence of the 
British militarv authonties is a hca\y blow to the 
tnbesmen, affecting as it docs their economic hfc 
Leading maltU ha\ c of late made attempts to remstate 
thcmscKcs : the mullahs and junior tnbesmen have 
stood in their way The subject will be referred to 
later 

As in Baj’aur and Mohmand country the influence 
of the mullahs is a disturbing element m Afhdi 
politics It IS true that the Afndi is hard-headed 
and possessed of more common sense than the Paman 
gcnerallv, and less liable to be ss%-a>ed b> rehgio^ 
fanaticism ; still much of the trouble betsveen the 
tnbes and Got emment lies at tlie door of the fananca- 
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priest Recent cvtnts in Tirali arc recorded m a 
later cliaptcr Tlic Afndis and tlie Kliylicr P^iss arc 
in charge of the IVditical Ag( ni ol the Khyber. 

Southern Tnah is occupied b) the OraWai tribes 
with a fighting strength cstim.itcd at about 30,000 
They hold the Khanki, the Khurmana and the 
Kirman valleys, the Samana ridge and parts of the 
Kohat distiict along the foothills The Orak/ais on 
the western or Kunam side arc the Ahshcrrai, 
Zaimusht, Massu7ai and Chanikannis under the 
Political Agent of the Kurram A section of the 
tubal coniniunity arc Shiah Moslems, a fact vliich 
rcndcis them obnoxious to the Sunni majorit) The 
Shiahs of the Fionticr arc not numerous, and faced 
witli Sunni hostility arc strongly in favour of the 
British connection. In recent years Sunni-Shiah 
quarrels m eastern Orak7ai counlr)' in winch the Bar 
Muhammed Khcyl, the Mam Kheyl and Stun KJicyl 
Shiahs were opposed to the Mamuzai and other 
Sunni clans led to British mtcrfeicnce and in the end 
the territory wrested from the Shiahs (Kalaya and the 
surrounding country) ;vas restored under a Bntish 
guarantee 

The Orakzais on the Kohat side gave trouble from 
time to time till the occupation in 1891 of the Samana 
ndge which, 6,000 feet high, dominates soutlicm 
Tirah as well as the Ivliranzai valley of Kohat 
Despite this improvement m the strategic position 
from the Bntish pomt of view' die Orakzais threw in 
their lot mth the insurgents in 1897 , diey attacked 
the British forts and captured an outpost, but in the 
end were heavily defeated Since then the Kohat 
Orakzais have given very little trouble They stood 
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film in 1919 during the Afghan War at a time when 
their adherence to the Afghan cause might have 
involved disaster to the British Similarly when m 
1930 Tirah was seething ivith unrest as a result of 
Congress propaganda from India they refused to 
join the Afridis 111 their campaign against Government 
which led to an attack on Peshawar The Alisherzai, 
the Massuzai and the Ghamkanms on the Kurram 
side ivere more susceptible to anti-Bntish influences 
They attacked a British post m Kurram during the 
Afghan War in 1919, and sent their jirga/is to Thai 
to interview the Afghan general Nadir Khan, who 
exhorted them to brmg their laslikars , they were, 
however, too distrustful of Afghan rmhtary capacity 
to comrmt themselves until tlie Afghans had achieved 
an outstanding success They attacked Kurram 
again m 1930, but ivcre dnven back by the Tuns 
The Orakzais, especially the big Mamuzai clan, 
arc more enterpnsmg than the Afridis , thousands 
of them are ivorking m Bombay m the mills, and as 
lascars m Bntish ships The money they remit to 
their homes helps to maintain their famihes m comfort 
The Bangash tnbe holds a wide stretch of country 
from the Indus along the Miranzai valley of Kohat 
up the Kurram valley to the Sufed Koh Its fightmg 
strengtli is put at 6,000 , of these 4,000 are m Kohat, 
the rest m the Kurram valley All are m the admims- 
tered area except one large village, Biland Kheyl, just 
south of Thai m the Kohat distnct There were at 
one time several Bangash Khans or Chiefs, but they 
have now lost their influence Another great tnbe 
of the settled districts is the Khataks The tnbe 
could muster 32,000 able-bodied men of whom 
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1 2,000 are in the Peshawar valley ; the rest in 
Kohat, of which they occupy the southern tracts. 
The leading Khan is the Khan of Ten, who at one 
time controlled practically the whole of Kliatak 
country At the beginning of the present century 
he could still produce for viceregal or gubematonal 
entertamment a squadron of irregular cavalry in 
chain armour carrying scimitars and bell-mouthed 
matchlocks The Congress government at Peshawar, 
in order to increase their hold over his followers, 
passed a Bill recently depriving him of grazing dues 
which have been the appanage of the Oanship for 
centuries The Bill was, however, disallowed by the 
Governor of the province The Khataks are one of 
the best elements in the Indian army Many times 
in a tight comer they have proved their loyalty to 
the Bntish flag 

Beyond the western border of Kohat from Thai to 
the Sufed Koh hes the beautiful valley of upper 
Kurram Compressed between mountam ranges for 
the first thirty miles it expands mto an open plam 
of about 200 square miles between the nver and the 
great mountam barrier of the Sufed Koh This huge 
mountam range rises to 16,000 feet above the sea 
The plam itself is about 5,000 feet Tnbdl settle- 
ments cluster round the glens of the Sufed Koh, 
where mountam streams emerge mto the plam, the 
water of which is used for irrigation The soil is 
fertile , apart from the ordmary crops frmt of every 
kmd of excellent quality is grown m abundance — 
grapes, apples, apricots, peaches, qmnees , groves 
of chenar trees of noble dimensions fringe the streams 
The Kurram valley mdeed competes with Kashmir 
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for natural beauty The people are atti active in 
many ways The tribe politically dominant is the 
Tuns, who, as already observed, ousted the Bangash 
from most of the valley They can muster some 
6,000 men, one and all ready to fight for tlie Bntish 
raj but — not outside the valley They are a well- 
built, good-looking race, their women with their 
ivory complexions singularly attractive In fact from 
time to time Amirs of Kabul have taken ladies from 
the valley into their harems Shiali by rehgion, they 
have had to fight for their existence against their 
Sunm neighbours 

The Afghans conquered the valley m tlie middle of 
last century and held it until ejected by the British 
m 1879 during the Afghan War Afghan rule was 
singularly oppressive and the Tuns welcomed the 
British with open arms and gave them full support 
The Bntish General Roberts assured them that the 
Kurram should flow backwards up the Sufed Koh 
before the British would abandon the valley It is 
characteristic of the uncertainty of border pohtics 
that a year or two later British forces were withdrawn 
The British Government, however, annoimced to the 
Amir that Kurram would be regarded as a Bntish 
protectorate Self-government was hopeless among 
a people so faction ridden as are the Tuns Complete 
anarchy soon followed the departure of the Bntish , 
its reactions on the KLhost border led the Amir to 
threaten repnsals The only solution of the difficulty 
was to re-occupy the valley and this was effected in 
1892 A strong force of Militia, m which the Tuns 
form the prmcipal element, was raised m 1893 It 
has throughout been staunch and reliable It fought 
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With credit in ’97 , it stood firm m 1919 during the 
Afghan War when most of the other irregular corps, 
the Khyber Rifles, and North and South Wazinstan 
Mihtias, mutmied or deserted So far the Tuns do 
not appear to have been mfected with extremist 
pohtics from India The tnbe as a whole, to which 

3.000 303 rifles had been issued, put up a splendid 
flght in 1930 when the Orakzais invaded the valley 
as a result of Congress propaganda They had to 
meet a similar attack from the Khost side 

Strategically the valley is of some importance, 
though It can hardly be considered as one of the mam 
routes to Kabul It would be possible with a 
comparatively small force m Kurram to hold most 
of the Khost tnbes who are the backbone of Afghan 
nuhtary strength, while it is a distmct mihtary 
advantage to command the back door mto Orakzai 
Tirah through the Khurmana 

In present conditions the comparatively small tract 
of transborder country extendmg from the lower 
Kurram to the Gumal presents the most comphcated 
of all frontier problems to the British administrator 
Roughly 5,000 square miles m area, Wazinstan, 
except for the Kurram and Tochi valleys, is a tangle 
of difficult mountams For administrative purposes 
it is divided mto two agencies. North and South 
Wazinstan Two great Wazir tnbes, the Mahsuds 
and the Darwesh Kheyl, share the country between 
them, the latter havmg two mam divisions, the 
Ahmadzai and the Utmanzai The fightmg strength 
of the Mahsud is put at 18,000 men, with at least 

14.000 effective rifles , the Darwesh Kheyl can muster 
27,000, of whom about 15,000 are said to possess 
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modem nfles Every man is an adept at guerrilla 
warfare These facts mdicate the mihtary difficulty 
of subjugatmg this group of tribes It is enhanced 
by the fact that several sections of the Darwesh 
Kheyl have settlements m Afghanistan, which makes 
It possible for the tribes when engaged m hostihties 
with the home government to draw supplies and 
reinforcements from the Afghan side of the boundary 
and if necessary to seek refuge there till the storm 
has blown over 

The anarchy that pervades the social and pohtical 
life of many parts of the borderland is more intense 
m Wazinstan than elsewhere The Wazirs are more 
fanatical, less easy to handle , they have been less 
accessible to Bntish influence Smce 1852 the Indian 
government has been compelled to mvade their 
country on seventeen occasions There have been 
five expeditions smce 1911 The operations of 1919- 
20 were the most desperate and costly m the history 
of the Frontier The recent campaign was on a 
similar scale, though the fightmg was less severe 

The process of tribal migration described m an 
earlier part of the chapter had not worked itself out 
among the Wazirs when the British occupation 
stabilized existing conditions But for this it is 
practically certam that the more vinle Wazirs would 
have appropriated most of the Bannu district, ejectmg 
or enslavmg the degenerate Bannuehis The mongrel 
Dawars of the Tochi valley would have met a similar 
fate at the hands either of the Mahsuds or other 
Wazirs It IS possible that even the Bangash of 
Kohat ^vould have lost some of their lands to nomad 
Wazus who every wmter used to graze their flocks 
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and herds in upper Miran7ai Hemmed in on all 
sides the Malisnds with thm growing numliers arc 
finding il incieasingly difilcult to Inc on the material 
icsourccs available to them. 

Before the British took over the Brontier tiic Wa/irs 
liad established thcmscKcs strongly on the fnngcs 
both of the Bannu and the D( ra Ismail Khan districts. 
Several Utman/ai clans have \illag(s on the Banmi 
border, the Bhitannis, whose conntr)' lies in between 
Mahsud tcrntor) and parts of the B.inmi and Dera 
Ismail Khan districts (collceiivtl^ Inown ns the 
Dcrajat) ow’n a number of villages m both districts 
In fact the Wa/irs occiip) a strip of connliy from the 
Gumal to the Kohai bordci , they an the gate- 
keepers of the Dcrajat Unfoi tunaicly thc> do not 
live up to their responsibilities Many of them still 
go to the' high ranges and to Afghanistan in the 
summer months One means of bnngmg pressure 
to beai on the tribe is to dcn> the district to the 
nomads in the wintci or the hills m the summer 
Other Wa?^ clans move from the liigh ranges to the 
more or less open country m the Kurram and Tochi 
valleys m the cold w'cathcr months (Spinwam, the 
Sheiatullah plain), which exposes them to repnsals 
from Government forces, though such action is less 
easy than it was a generation ago w'hcn the Wa7irs 
had few weapons of precision 

Amir Abdurrahman and his picdeccssors claimed 
suzerainty over Wazinstan, but in point of fact tlicy 
never exercised any control over the Wazir tnbes 
The British border autlionties m the early days had 
to take into their own hands the redress of British 
subjects for outrage by Waziri clans In the eighties 
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the Afghan authonties decided to occupy salient 
points in Waziristan , they were, however, forestalled 
by the Bntisli authorities, who hastily seized Jandola, 
arranged to take over the Gumal, pushed out an 
Afghan post from Biland Kheyl The Amir saw that 
further attempts would be useless and withdrew his 
agents from Mahsud country A strong British 
garrison was stationed m Jandola in the Tank Zam, 
one of the most important lines of approach to Mahsud 
country , the Mahsuds agreed to the occupation of 
the Gumal m return for an allowance of 50,000 rupees 
per annum (about ^^3,500 at the time) Shortly 
afterwards the Ahmadzai Wazirs, nervous of Mahsud 
encroachment, offered the Bntish the Wana plain at 
the head of the Gumal The invitation was accepted 
m the hope that a British military outpost m that 
ncighbourliood would give the British authorities 
some hold over the Mahsuds A body of tioops was 
sent to occupy Wana in 1895 The camp was rushed 
at night by a Mahsud Ioshkar which was ultimately 
beaten off An invasion of Mahsud country followed 
Subsequently events m Waziristan will be discussed 
in another chapter 
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Chapter III 

BRITISH BORDER ADMINISTRATION 

F or a brief period before the Sikh confederacy 
challenged British mihtary power m India the 
Sikhs had established a precanous hold on the Afghan 
frontier They made no attempt to administer , 
revenue was collected by mihtary force , only a few 
strategical points were garrisoned The savage re- 
pression exercised by the Sikhs, mingled with studied 
insults to Islam, roused a frenzy of religious hate m 
the Pathan , to this day the Sikh is loathed on the 
Frontier 

The grip of the Sikhs had slackened as a result of 
the war with the British of 1846 It is true that 
British officers, actmg under the orders of the Bntish 
Resident at Lahore, had to some extent restored Sikh 
authority before the Sikh army broke mto rebelhon 
m 1849 The withdrawal of the mutmous Sikli 
soldiery to the Panjab, m order to jom with their com- 
patriots in the attack on the British, gave the Afghans 
an opportumty of recovermg their lost provmce of 
which they were not slow to avail themselves The 
fort built by Edwardes at Bannu was occupied by their 
troops , a large force of irregular Afghan cavalry 
moved down the Kliyber and occupied Peshawar 
It then went on to the Panjab to support the Sikh 
armies m the vain hope that a Bntish defeat m the 
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field might preserve the borderland for Islam The 
Afghans were driven back ignomimously to their hiUs 
after the British victory at Gujarat and no attempt 
was made to prevent the absorption by the British 
of the Indus provmce up to the foothills 

The trans-Indus temtory, or what is to-day the 
Frontier provmce, was now combmed with the Panjab 
and a regular adimmstration mtroduced similar to 
that m force in the rest of India This was a cardmal 
error to which most of the subsequent troubles of the 
new rulers are due The British failed to reahze 
that the Afghan borderland had no affimties with 
India proper From every pomt of view, ethmc, 
Imgmstic, geographical, as well as m traditions and 
history, it differs widely from the Panjab For more 
than a century, omitting the short mterval of Sikh 
rule, it had formed part of the Afghan kingdom to 
which It was umted by sentiment and loyalty as well 
as by race Where the national spirit is so strong as 
with the Pathan the expectation that the Bntish 
official hierarchy would wean him from his attach- 
ment to a ruler who embodied Afghan or Pathan 
nationahsm was based on the flimsiest grounds At 
the outset, thanks to a group of able and efficient 
officers, order was soon restored and the system held 
during the Mutmy, eight years later After the 
Mutmy the quahty of the administration deteriorated. 
The service was undermanned , officers were too 
frequently mterchanged with the Panjab , they had 
httle time to learn the language and get mto touch 
with the people of the districts and the border tribes. 
The Bntish judicial system with its tnbe of lawyers, 
mostly Hindu, and the Chief Court at Lahore as its 
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serious cases, a term of imprisonment being substi- 
tuted for the death penalty The Regulation was 
merely intended to supplement the action of the 
regular courts It has been of the greatest value to 
the admmistration The Bar naturally disliked it, 
since the professional lawyer was excluded from its 
proceedings It may be noted that thtjirgah was not 
bound by the strict rules of evidence imposed on the 
regular courts, based on British law 

For nearly fifty years the British made no attempt 
at restnctmg the independence of the tribes m the 
mountain belt on the border British control ended 
at the footlulls The tribes beyond were no man’s 
children In theory they were imder the suzeramty 
of Kabul but there was no recognition of the authority 
of the Amir The Afghans held the IChyber but 
did not keep it open for traffic , they were m occupa- 
tion of the Kurram valley Border forays were of 
almost everyday occurrence, leadmg ultimately to 
pumtive expeditions against the offendmg tribes 
There were forty such expeditions between the occupa- 
tion by the Bntish of the Frontier Provmce m 1849 
and the Aghan War of 1878-80, from the Black 
Mountain on the Hazara border m the north, to the 
Mahsuds on the south Mahsud country was twice 
invaded in force and the prmcipal villages burnt, m 
i860 and 1881 In most cases little more was done 
than to mfiict a certain amount of material damage 
and exact a fine The cuttmg down of frmt trees 
was one of the least justifiable penalties Troops 
were, as a rule, withdrawn promptly the bum and 
scuttle policy Military action was only taken after 
the ordmary everyday methods of border control had 
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been exhausted, e g by the stoppages of tribal allow- 
ances, seizure of tribesmen or tribal property (the 
barampta) belongmg to the tnbe in fault , blockade 
{bandish) Tribal responsibility, then as now, was 
the keystone of the arch of frontier administration 
Its outstanding feature is that the tnbe as a whole 
and every member of it is responsible for the misdeeds 
of any of the tnbesmen, which means that an aggneved 
party can enforce his remedy agamst any tnbesman 
on whom he can lay his hands It is their own cus- 
tom, not a Bntish mvention To give an example 
suppose a gang of Jowakkis from the Kohat Pass 
raid cattle m the Kohat distnct, the prompt seizure 
of half a dozen Jowakkis who might happen to be in 
the Kohat bazar would m aU probabihty ensure the 
return of the looted animals What happens in such 
cases IS that the relatives of the men held m custody 
brmg pressure through their maliks on the actual 
offenders until restitution is made Action of the 
kmd often prevents serious trouble The bandish is a 
useful means of exertmg pressure on a tribe which 
seems bent on mischief, when the barampta has faded, 
especially when the economic hfe of the tnbe depends 
largely on its relations with Bntish temtory Many 
of the tnbesmen, for example, brmg down their 
cattle to graze m the settled distncts m the wmter , 
many of them work there They soon feel the pmch 
if excluded from the plains m the cold months 
Other tnbes have land on both sides of the border, 
the Wazirs, Mohmands and Orakzais, for example 
Most of the Wazirs, even those hvmg m the Bannu 
distnct, are nomads and go up with their famihes 
and cattle to the high ranges m the summer 
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A serious defect in the border system durmg the 
period under discussion was the employment of big 
Kdians of the settled distncts as imddlemen m mam- 
taimng official relations with the tnbes The result 
was m many cases a senes of mtngues which often 
led to trouble Much of the money spent on allow- 
ances and tnbal entertamments remamed m the 
pockets of the imddlemen Several famihes m this 
way have achieved unmented opulence On the 
Kohat border one of the Bangash Khans was deported 
in 1890 to Lahore as a result of his mtngues which 
ultimately led to an expedition What was wanted 
was that Bntish officers should deal directly with the 
tnbeSj win their confidence and inspire respect 
Some achieved this , even so they were not exempt 
from the possibihty of a sudden transfer to a remote 
part of the Panjab 

Even before the Afghan War of 1878 it had become 
obvious that the pohcy of the close border had been 
a hopeless failure The tnbes felt that they had no 
part or lot m the pax Bntannica of the administered 
temtory, that the Bntish government had no use for 
them Such pohtical predilections as they had were 
towards Kabul rather than towards India , to have 
expected any display of loyalty from them would have 
been absurd Despite all this, however, the mullahs 
failed to raise the hiUmen en masse m support of their 
nommal sovereign, the Amir, against the Bntish 
mvasion of his temtory Had they responded to the 
call to arms the mihtary position would have been 
greatly comphcated There was sporadic trouble , 
the Afndis harassed the Bntish hues of commumca- 
tion, as did other tnbes on the Kurram side , the 
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Mahsuds burnt the Bntish town of Tank m 1 880 as 
a demonstration in favour of the Amir Several 
punitive expeditions followed m 1880 and 1881 
The Bntish government missed their opportunity 
of setthng the Frontier problem at the close of the 
second Afghan War It was onginally intended to 
set up Kandahar as a vassal State under Bntish 
military protection as an outpost agamst Russian 
aggression The Amir was granted a military subsidy 
m return for which he placed control of his foreign 
relations in Bntish hands The Bntish occupied the 
Khyber and assumed control of the Khyber tnbes , 
they improved their strategic position by occupying 
Quetta , the Kurram valley became a British protec- 
torate , the most important problem of the border, 
control of the tnbal hmterland, was left untouched 
There could be no hope of pacification until the tnbes 
clearly understood to which government they owed 
allegiance, to Kabul or to Simla 
The pohcy of excludmg Kandahar from the Afghan 
kingdom would not have solved the question of 
tnbal control It might have improved the military 
position as agamst Russia On the other hand it 
would have lessened the value of Afghamstan as a 
buffer State between Russia and India To the 
Amir and his people it would have been as Alsace- 
Lorrame was to France before the War , a standmg 
gnevance agamst Bntam What was far more im- 
portant was a Frontier that would have made it 
possible for the Bntish to establish effective control 
over the tribal groups on their frontier as a prehmmary 
to pacification This would probably have involved 
taking over part at least of the Kunar valley from 



LOST OPPORTUNm' OP A SATISFACTORY FRONTIER 

Asmar to Jalalabad and on to the Sufcd Koh Such 
a line would have brought in die Mohmands and 
have shut off the Afndi tnbes of the KJiyber and 
Tirah from Kabul influences and Afghan intngues 
The annexation of part of the Jalalabad province 
would have been welcome at the time to many of the 
leading Klians who had thrown in their lot widi 
the Bntish invader Furdicr south the Bntish would 
have claimed Birmal, the summer resort of many 
of the Wazir tnbes, m order to gam control over them 
and the Mahsuds At this penod the armament of 
die tribes was greatly infcnor to that of the British- 
Indian armies They had nothing better than the 
flintlock and matchlock jczail to oppose to the Martini 
and Smder, which hopelessly outranged their weapons 
The suggested Frontier \vould have made mihtary en- 
circlement possible , disarmament and pacification 
would have followed m due course In any case the 
mihtary occupation of the Ime would have facilitated 
the stoppage of the arms traffic of later years which 
poured weapons of precision into the tribal hinter- 
land The Amir Abdurrahman, when installed by 
the Bntish on the throne of Kabul m 1880, would 
not have been m a position to oppose the rectification 
of the Frontier between his domimons and India 
He had to accept the exclusion of Kandahar, though 
this was returned to him by the Liberal government 
soon after his accession As a bargaimng counter 
Kandahar would have ensured the acceptance by 
him of a Frontier adequate to Bntish needs He was 
not m any case m a position to object with the Bntish 
armies still m Kabul Moreover the Afghan govern- 
ment had never exercised anythmg beyond a shadowy 
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suzerainty over Kunar and Birmal and most of 
Mohmand country ; their loss to Afghanistan would 
at the time have been of little consequence, espcaally 
when compared ^Mth Kandahar India has paid m 
milhons of money and hundreds of lives for the blunder 
of 1880 , indirectly she owes to it her present diffi- 
culties on the Afghan border 
After the Afghan War the question of separatmg 
the North-West Frontier from the Panjab and placmg 
It under a military governor was considered The 
scheme was supported by Lord Roberts and by some 
leading pohticians It was, however, shelved 
The advocates of a forward pohey gradually made 
headivay m the eighties, especially after the clash 
betiveen the Afghans and Russians at Penjdeh m 
1886 The imphcations of the policy followed by 
Afghan officials on the British border furnished them 
with new arguments Once the great Amir Abdur- 
rahman had firmly estabhshed his rule m the more 
settled temtory of Afghanistan he began to evmce 
mterest m the tribes of the British border and there 
seemed every reason to suppose that he mtended to 
push his outposts up to the Bntish administrative 
boundary This would have been highly objection- 
able, especially on the Peshawar border Posts were 
actually estabhshed m some cases adjacent to Bntish 
temtory The best means of coimtenng the Amir’s 
pohey was obviously to advance Bntish mihtary posts 
into tnbal temtory There had been after the 
Afghan War constant trouble with the tnbes leadmg 
to several expeditions, notably the Samana expedition 
against the Orakzais m 1890-1 To control the 
Orakzais the Samana, a high mountain ndge domi- 
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natmg the Miranzai valley of Koliat and overlooking 
southern Tirah, was occupied by mihtary gamsons 
This was the first important step in the attempt to 
secure better control 

An essential prehmmary to a forward pohcy was 
the demarcation of the pohtical boundary between 
India and Afghanistan The question was most dis- 
tasteful to the Amir, but he realized that a decision 
was mevitable and he finally agreed to receive m 
Kabul a Bntish nussion headed by Sir Mortimer 
Durand to discuss the matter Compared with 1880 
he was m a much stronger position and the British 
plempotentiary had to be content with a hne which 
had serious defects Of these the most important 
were the exclusion of the Kunar valley from the British 
sphere, the division of Mohmand allegiance between 
the two governments, the demal of a strip of territory 
from Lalpura to the Sufed Koh which would have 
made possible the partial mihtary encirclement of 
Tirah, and the retention by the Afghans of the Wazin 
provmce of Birmal The settlement left our tribal 
areas open to pohtical penetration from Afghanistan , 
it made control of the storm centre of Bajaur difficult , 
of the Mohmands still more so , it left the Afridis 
their bolt-hole mto Afghanistan , the whole Frontier 
was open to the arms traffic 

The greater part of the hne, which extended from 
the Pamirs to the Persian border, was demarcated 
on the spot m the next two or three years The 
British boundary commission was attacked by the 
Mahsuds at Wana m 1895, which led to a fresh 
mvasion of Mahsud country (Wana and the Gumal 
Valley were now occupied by a mihtary force ) 
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Meanwhile as a result of the forward policy in the 
direction of the Pamirs it had been necessary to send 
a force over the Malakand through Swat and Dir to 
Ghitral , the Nawab of Dir, who controlled a strong 
confederacy of tnbes, concluded an agreement by 
which, m return for a subsidy, he pledged himself to 
guarantee the safety of British commumcations with 
Ghitral 

Bajaur, which hes immediately south of Dir, is the 
happy hunting ground of fanatical mullahs whose 
pastime is to preach jihad against the infidel govern- 
ment of Bntam Trouble has been chrome in that 
area If the Bntish had held the Kunar vaUey its 
pacification would have been a comparatively easy 
matter 

The bisectmg of the powerful Mohmand tribe has 
made any real control of the tribe almost impossible 
Smee 1896 there have been half a dozen major expedi- 
tions against the Mohmands due largely to Afghan 
intrigue and the preachmg of rehgious leaders 
In 1895 the Tochi valley was occupied at the request 
of the local mhabitants (the Dawars) who welcomed 
Bntish protection agamst the encroachments of the 
Mahsuds and Wazirs The position m the Kurram 
valley was at this time typical of Bntish vacillation 
on the Frontier The valley was occupied in 1878 
as noted m Chapter II, but subsequently evacuated 
on a change of government at Whitehall in 1880 
It was finally taken over again m 1893 

The Durand line excluded from Kabul political 
junsdiction a quarter of a million Pathans of imlitaiy 
age, the best fightmg men in Asia The Amir could 
not reconcile himself to the loss of such powerful 
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allies It was his deliberate policy to mamtaui the 
closest possible relations with our tribesmen • deputa- 
tions of maliks from the British side of the hne were 
welcomed at Kabul , allowances were regularly paid 
to leading maliks , gifts of rifles and ammumtion were 
frequent About tlus time he pubhshed a book on 
Jihad which, whatever the intention of its author, 
certainly created a bad impression 

Transborder temtory was now split up into pohtical 
agencies , startmg from the north, the Malakand, 
the Khyber (established in 1881) , the Kurram 
valley. North and South Waziristan The tnbes 
adjacent to the distnct borders were placed in rela- 
tions with the Deputy Commissioners concerned 

The border burst into flame from the Tochi to the 
Malakand in 1897 The threat to tribal independ- 
ence imphcit in the forward pohcy was perhaps the 
principal cause The attitude of the Amir, the 
fanatical preachings of the mullahs, combmed with 
intrigues from Kabul, provided the direct stimulus 
wluch brought the lashkars together In the fightmg 
that followed Afghan troops and subjects were fre- 
quently to be seen m the enemy’s forces With the 
return of peaceful conditions most of the tnbes 
concerned accepted Bntish pohtical influence as a 
fait accompli 

Three years later Lord Gurzon adopted the pohcy 
advocated after the second Afghan War of con- 
stituting the Frontier a separate administration 
directly under the government of India At the 
same time regular troops were replaced by Mflitias 
recruited largely from local tnbesmen m most of the 
transborder temtories, the Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, 
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Wana The system of admimstration of the settled 
distncts remamed unchanged except that a Judicial 
Commissioner was substituted for the Panjab Chief 
Court The Pathan no longer had to go to Lahore 
for an ultimate decision of his quarrels with his neigh- 
bour Nothmg further was done to simplify the 
administration Anythmg of the kmd would have 
been difficult after more than half a century of an 
elaborate system of government , nevertheless a bold 
experiment might very well have succeeded 
Violent crime had reached appalhng dimensions 
by the end of the century In the hope of checkmg 
It a pohcy of partial disarmament m the settled dis- 
tricts was attempted, confined to rifles, pistols and 
daggers A natural consequence was to place the 
border villages at a disadvantage compared with the 
tribesmen beyond the border It had very httle 
effect on the volume of crime 
A factor of outstanding importance m the frontier 
situation IS the improved armament of the tribes 
Before the war of ’97 many of the tribesmen had 
acquired breech-loading nfles Gun-runners had 
started a thnvmg trade through the Persian Gulf 
and Afghanistan There was a leakage too from 
Kabul arsenals Rifle thieves were ever on the 
prowl round British cantonments m the north and 
now and agam brought off a coup Tribesmen were 
ready to pay fantastic prices for a British Lee-Met- 
ford , was not an uncommon figure, equal to 

about four years’ income of the ordmary tribesman 
Trade through the Gulf was very active during the 
first decade of the present century until it was prac- 
tically stopped by the Royal Navy Gun-runmng 
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from Afghamstan has, however, contmued throughout 
and IS still pievalent The result has been that to-day 
there are very few tribesmen who have not a weapon 
of precision , as a result of the enormous mcrease 
m the supply dunng the War the price of a good rifle 
has dimimshed Those unable to buy a nfle of 
European make can usually afford the inexpensive 
iimtation produced m the Kohat Pass, sold for £io 
or less Such weapons have a short hfe , they are, 
however, fairly accurate and the Pathan is sparing of 
ammumtion, though 303 cartridges no longer cost 
ij 6^/ a round as was the case before the War It 
has always been a mystery to the ordmary observer 
that an all-powerful government should have allowed 
the manufacture of arms to go on unchecked m the 
Kohat Pass when it could so easily have been sup- 
pressed The only vahd reason is that if prohibited 
in the Pass the factones would be removed to macces- 
sible territory in Tirah Possibly , but the work of 
the factones would be greatly hampered, with a 
greatly decreased output as a consequence 

Pacification to be effective means disarmament 
As thmgs are to-day, to depnve the tnbesmen of their 
weapons is officially regarded as beyond the sphere 
of practical pohtics The cost m hves and money of 
pumtive expeditions has, as a result of the increase 
m rifles m the hands of the tnbesmen, been greatly 
enhanced The threat to the peace of India from a 
quarter of a milhon well-armed fightmg men hostile 
to the regime hardly needs emphasis Loyal to the 
Bntish government the tnbesmen of the hmterland 
rmght be of great value to the Impenal government , 
irreconcilable as they are, they would constitute a 
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scnous danger if Impcnal armies were engaged in 
Afghanistan , if Bntain were involved m a world 
war, a concerted rising on the North-West Frontier, 
especially if supported by Afghanistan, would threaten 
the very existence of the Bntish power in India, tlic 
more so since it would in all probability be impossible 
to unite Hindu and Moslem in India against a Moslem 
enemy 

The outlaw problem is another of the hard and 
stubborn facts of tlic border Murder, especially the 
blood-feud murder, is rife , a dozen murders may be 
committed m a not about water or in a quarrel 
between rival factions m a village Rather than face 
the death penalty or a hca\7' sentence of impnson- 
ment the offender takes refuge across the border 
where tlie arm of the law cannot reach lum As a 
rule he finds himself among fnends, often of his o^vn 
tribe Ordinarily he attaches himself as a hamsayah 
or chent to a leadmg malik ; often a Icadmg malil 
or rehgious leader iviU have a bodyguard of outlaws 
The outlaw has to work hard , not inlrcqucntly he 
is expected to organize and conduct raids and 
dacoities m British territory where his local know- 
ledge is of value His fnends and kmsmen in Bntish 
villages frequently conspire mth him to despoil their 
adversaries Much of the border enme can be fairly 
imputed directly or mdirectly to the outlaw At one 
penod a pohey of repatnatmg outlaws by means of 
concihation committees was attempted, but the result 
was simply to encourage outlawry, and of recent years 
the practice has been to penalize the fugitive from 
justice to the greatest possible extent His property 
is confiscated, where possible the tnbe harbounng 
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him IS held responsible for his conduct, though it is 
not always possible to enforce such responsibihty, as 
for example when the outlaw is doimcded m Afghams- 
tan With all this there are to-day over a thousand 
outlaws across the border, a menace to the peace of 
the distncts, and an mtractable element m the 
cnmmal admmistration of the provmce 
The problem of crime is, m fact, a damnosa hereditas 
for the new rulers of the Provmce under the India 
Act of 1935 Its volume is appallmg There has 
been a steady mcrease durmg the past half-century 
despite partial disarmament, the separation of the 
provmce from the Panjab, and the extensive use of 
the extra-judicial provisions of the Frontier Cnme 
Regulations For example m 1902 the figures for 
serious cnmes agamst the person (murder, culpable 
homicide, grievous hurt, etc ) were 709 , m 1929 the 
figures were 2,045 Murders have reached the 
appalling figure of 900 m a smgle year With its 
population of two and a quarter millions only this 
tale of cnme stamps the Frontier Provmce as the 
most lawless country on the face of the earth What 
IS the explanation ^ The argument that the trouble 
is due to Pathan vindictiveness is only of partial 
vahdity , it does not explam the growmg volume of 
cnme The reactions of transborder unrest are an 
important factor, more effective perhaps now than m 
the earher penod , one cannot but feel that the 
most potent cause is the unsmtabihty of the Indian 
pohce and judicial system to Frontier conditions 
It will be mterestmg to see on what hnes the new 
popular government approach the correlated problems 
of outlawry and cnme It is unlikely that it wiU 
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attempt radical changes The attitude of the edu- 
cated classes among the Pathans, especially those 
holding more advanced pohtical ideas, is m favour of 
relymg on the complex judicial machmery of modem 
civdized hfe They regard the use of the Frontier 
Cnme Regulation as a slur on their culture , it has 
been to all intents and purposes abohshed The 
influence of the Bar, which offers a career to many 
educated young men m the Provmce, weighed heavily 
m securmg the adoption of this pohcy If the new 
admmistration is unable to effect an improvement 
the ministry will have a plausible defence ready to 
Its hand It can appeal to transborder conditions , 
to Its lack of control of pohcy with regard to the tribes , 
It might groundlessly or otherwise accuse the pohtical 
authonties of imwillmgness to co-operate m the pro- 
tection of the border Insmu^tions might be made 
agamst the British personnel which presumably wfll 
for many years predommate in the services The 
position will be extremely comphcated unless from 
the outset there is the closest co-operation and 
sympathy between aU the parties concerned The 
pohtical career of the party m power does not inspire 
a- great degree of confidence 

To revert to events on the Frontier after the separa- 
tion of the provmce from the Panjab There were 
no major expeditions during Lord Gurzon’s term of 
office (1899-1905) He took credit to himself for 
the fact that he had only spent ;^248,ooo on pumtive 
measures on the Frontier dunng his viceroyalty as 
agamst four and a half imUions in the five years 
before his arrival m India Most of the charges 
incurred by him were on account of the Mahsud 
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blockade of igoo-i In actual fact it was not a 
success and the tnbe was not brought to terms until 
the blockading troops were flung across the border 
Soon after Lord Gurzon’s departure there was 
trouble mvolvmg pumtive expeditions with the Zakka 
Kheyl Afndis of the IChyber and the Mohmands 
These occurrences illustrate the difficulties arising 
from the close association of British border tnbes 
mth Afghanistan Amir Habibullah, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Amir Abdurrahman m 1900, hke 
the latter regarded the Bntish tribal hmterland 
ivithm the Durand hne as Afghamstan irredenta 
If the coveted territory was irrecoverable at the 
moment at least it was essential m the mterests of 
Kabul that the tnbal lashkars should m a crisis range 
tliemselves on the side of the Amir as champion of 
Islam m central Asia To strengthen relations be- 
tween the tribes and Afghanistan, deputations were 
invited to Kabul and given subventions m arms and 
money Feelmg that they had Kabul at their back 
the most turbulent section of the Afhdis, the Zakka 
Kheyl, with the assistance of a desperate gang of 
outlaws, hvmg m Hazamao m Afghan territory a 
short distance from the Khyber, committed a senes 
of outrages over three years from 1905-8 m Kohat 
and Peshawar A favounte modus operandi was to 
capture Hmdu bankers who were taken to the outlaw 
colony and held up to ransom, m which when paid 
the local Afghan governor sometimes shared The 
Afndis were not as a whole disposed to provoke 
hostdities, and that tnbal responsibihty is somethmg 
more than a fiction, is proved by the efforts made 
by the vanous tribdljirgahs to coerce the Zakka Kheyl 
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Local frontier experts advocated the occupation of the 
Bazar valley in order to close the mam inlet from 
Afndi country into Afghamstan The proposal was 
unfortunately vetoed from Whitehall by Lord Morley 
Infimte trouble would have been saved had the advice 
been followed , it would have made possible a pohcy 
of gradually bnngmg the Afndis under effectual 
control An expedition was finally approved For- 
tunately the mam body of the Afhdi tnbes stood aloof, 
though their neutrahty had been severely stramed 
by the immumty given to the Zakka Kheyl The 
latter were severely handled and sued for peace 
Their good behaviour was guaranteed by a strong 
combmation of Afndi tnbes, the Mahkdm, Qambar 
ELheyl, etc Meanwhile the Mohmands, urged on 
by Afghan intrigue and fanatical preachmg, had 
collected lashkars with the object of assistmg the 
Zakka Kheyl The Mohmand lashkars mcluded 
Mohmands and other Afghan subjects from the 
Amir’s territory The rapid conclusion of the Zakka 
Kheyl operations, howeVer, prevented any effective 
intervention on the part of the Mohmand lashkars, 
which thereupon moved down to the Peshawar 
border where. they were engaged and dispersed by 
the Bntish forces and speedily came to terms 
A penod of comparative tranquilhty followed the 
disturbances of igo8 Trouble at one time m 1910 
threatened m the Kohat Pass The Pass Afndis 
had been speculatmg heavily m arms m the Persian 
Gulf Unfortunately for them a large consignment 
of nfles which they had purchased was seized by the 
Bntish navy The Affidis demanded compensation, 
which was refused Government adopted a firm 
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attitude The Pass Afridis failed to enlist tlie support 
of the Afndi confederacy of Tirah Alone they could 
not challenge the government of India , there was 
notlung for them but to accept the inevitable 
Tlie Gurzon transborder system held durmg the 
War At one time there was immment danger that 
the association of Turkey with the Central Powers 
rmght lead to the proclamation of a jihad from one 
end of the Frontier to the other, but the storm-clouds 
soon lifted This was largely due to the improvement 
m the attitude of Kabul Had the Amir preached a 
holy war against the mfidel there can be little doubt 
that the whole borderland would have answered the 
call The Amir realized that for his government 
neutrality was the soundest pohcy and he refused to 
be dra^vn into a colhsion with the British govern- 
ment despite the intrigues of Turkish and German 
agents There was a good deal of fanatical preachmg 
by mullahs at vanous places, and to this the sporadic 
outbreaks that occurred were largely due A large 
body of Afghan subjects from Khost m the autumn of 
1914 swept mto the Tochi , their speedy discomfiture 
acted as a deterrent to others The Haji of Turang- 
zai, a Bntish subject who had recently fled across the 
border, succeeded m raismg Buner on the north-east 
border of Peshawar against the British The mvad- 
mg lashkars, however, found no support from the 
people of the district and were soon dnven back 
The Haji then moved mto Mohmand territory and 
succeeded m keepmg the Mohmand tribe and Bajaur 
m a ferment throughout the War penod Mihtary 
operations were involved on several occasions and it 
was found desirable to put up a barbed wire fence 
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along the Mohmand border Later on, m 1917 the 
Mahsuds revolted An arduous campaign had to 
be imdertaken in the heat of the summer, mostly 
wth unseasoned troops The use of the aeroplane 
for the first time m Wazinstan had a demoralizing 
effect, and helped in the patchmg up of a not too 
satisfactory peace 

The dreaded jihad was at last proclaimed from 
Kabul m the spring of 1919 The new Amir, 
Amanullah, anxious to attract popularity and to 
consohdatc his position, led his people in an unpro- 
voked attack on India He had been persuaded that 
the Panjab was m revolt and that the insurgents 
would welcome the Afghan invader The tribes of 
the British hinterland would, he confidently expected, 
nsc as one man against the Bntish and carry the 
forces of the true believers across the Panjab to the 
capture of Delhi Fortunately for India this appeal 
did not excite the enthusiasm expected The Amir 
was not popular , there were many who suspected 
him of bemg concerned in the murder of his father 
Habibullah , and over and above all this an actual 
success was denied him His forces were flung back 
in the Khybcr and Bntish troops advanced into 
Afghan territory and seized Dakka Meanwhile the 
Kliybcr Rifles had melted away Despite their 
defection the Afhdis did not nsc as a body against 
the Bntish government, though there were nunor 
outbreaks ; they and the Orakzais sat on the fence 
A vigorous Afghan offensive on cither front would 
have brought them down on the side of the invader 
Further south the trouble uas more serious General 
Nadir Khan seized Thai and practically immobilized 
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a Bntish brigade in Thai fort as a result of his 
supeiioiity in guns If he had taken his courage 
in both hands and swept down the Miranzai valley 
to Kohat, leaving a small force to contain the British 
general, the Orakzais would have risen in a body , 
so would the Bangash and Khatak tnbes of the Kohat 
district The impetus might have earned Nadir 
Khan to the Indus With such an inspiration the 
Afndis would no longer have held aloof, it would 
have taxed the available mihtary resources of the 
Indian government to the utmost to make headway 
against 100,000 tribesmen attacking at half a dozen 
different points Wliy did Nadir PGian miss this 
supreme opportunity ^ The reason was, as he told 
a Bntish officer several years later, that his one idea 
was to avoid bnnging his troops mto colhsion with 
the British-Indian troops as he knew they would be 
scattered like chaff In fact in a few days he was in 
ignomimous ffight before a fresh brigade of troops 
sent from Peshawar to relieve the brigade beleaguered 
m Thai fort 

Revolt spread like wildfire through Wazinstan 
Whether the trouble there might have been avoided 
is a moot question There was some misunderstand- 
mg between the pohtical and mihtary authonties 
about the withdrawal of Mditia gamsons in the Tochi 
and South Wazinstan An attitude of indecision 
led to the mutmy of both the North and South 
Wazinstan Mihtias with a heavy loss of- rifles and 
ammumtion The revolt of these irregular corps was 
followed by a general nsing of Wazirs and Mahsuds 

The Amir soon realized that he had shot lus bolt 
and in August he sued for peace This the Bntish 
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were only too anxious to concede There were 
transport difficulties ; most of the available Indian 
troops were young and unseasoned , both they and 
their officers were unaccustomed to hill fighting , 
British troops generally had, it was thought, no heart 
for a Frontier campaign 

And so another opportumty of setthng the border 
problem was allowed to slip The British were in a 
strong position. The Afghan government had been 
guilty of an unprovoked attack on Bntish territory , 
neither Afghan opimon nor opimon on the border 
would have been outraged if the Bntish had exacted 
as a penalty a few stnps of the God-granted kingdom 
for the rectification of the Frontier as a guarantee 
against future aggression They could have de- 
manded part of the Jalalabad provmce as far as 
Lalpura m a southerly direction from that pomt to 
the Sufed Koh, a few hundred square miles which 
would have given them control of the Mohmands 
and have excluded the Afndis from Afghanistan 
They imght further have claimed at least part of 
Birmal on the Wazin border and so put themselves 
m a position completely to dommate the Wazir and 
Mahsud tnbes To enforce acceptance of such 
terms they nught have had to advance to Kabul , 
there was nothmg to stop them In the circumstances 
the Afghans doubtless felt they had won the war smee 
the Bntish government got nothmg out of it but the 
renouncmg by the Afghan government of the mihtary 
subsidy of 85,000, whereas the Afghan government 
were released from their treaty dependence on the 
Bntish government which up to then had controlled 
their foreign relations 
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111 ^Vazl^stan a firmci attitude was adopted In 
an arduous campaign in which two divisions were 
engaged the tnbes ivcrc heavily pumshed and i\ith 
then countr)f occupied in force were compelled to 
accept terms which were unquestionably the thin 
edge of the wedge in then independence It was 
decided to locate a stiong brigade on the Razmak 
plateau, to a great extent dominating Mahsud coun- 
tr)' and some of the more important Wazir tnbes, 
from a height of 6,000 feet At the same time roads 
were constnicted through Mahsud countr)’^, linking 
up the new cantonment with Bannu through the 
Tocln and \ntli Dcra Ismail Klian thiough the Shahur 
tangi (gorge) and Jandola The position was fuither 
sirengtliened a few years later by the construction of 
a direct motor road between Razmak and Wana, 
Wana being occupied by regular troops There 
had now been a complete icversal of Lord Curzon’s 
policy , the Khyber had been reoccupied by regular 
troops, so had tlic Kurram valley, Tochi and Wana, 
while m addition a new military cantonment had 
been added to those existing before the Gurzon cia 
The forward policy school had come into their own 
The Militias in North and South Waziristan were 
reformed under different appellations, the Tochi 
Scouts and South Waziristan Scouts Much to the 
chagrin of the Afridis Government refused to recon- 
stitute the Kliybcr Rifles , in their place a force of 
tnbal levies knoivn as Khassadars was recruited 
Similar levies wcic laiscd in Waziristan to police the 
nciv roads 

For many ycais bcfoic the War transborder tnbes- 
mcn had been enlisted in large numbers in the Indian 
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The isprnsc hiv brrii riiornmu, 'Hje pruvinrc 
is not and never ha^; bcrti <elf-sup{K)rtinr, In 190^-3, 
the first coinpletr \(*ir of its scpmtte t\L>tetitc, the 
(\pcnchttnt uas 7} l.iKhs ol rnp^-ts (half.* intHton 
sterling) as against .i re\<nnc of 3!) l.iKlis 
The c\pcntluuie included charge s on both sides of the 
Frontier Twenty years lattr the revenue had gone 
up to 60 laUis, while the actual expenditure had 
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uscii to 200 lakhs (pTi, 300,000 at is 4^ to the rupee) 
leprcscnting an increase of 170 per cent Ten ycais 
later m 1 930-1 the revenues of the settled districts 
had increased to 78 lakhs (say :(j575,ooo at is 6 d to 
the rupee), \\hilc the expenditure in those distiicts 
had increased to 1,450 000 In tlic tribal areas the 
net charges amounted to about 3350,000, giving 
a total for liic tnbal and settled areas of ,^2, 800, 000 
or an increase of more than five times over the figures 
for the first year of the pro\ance Now if the five 
districts were attached to the Panjab it is very un- 
likely that anything moic would be spent on the 
admimstration than its actual revenues, 1 c about 
£575 i 000 It may be said then that the Frontier 
costs the general taxpayer in India somctlung like 
two and a quarter million sterling annually The 
present policy, so far as it can be described as such, 
IS a policy of peaceful penetration Something like 
thirty millions has been spent on it since the War 
This docs not include additional military charges, 
consequent on the location of troops in tribal terri- 
tory, w'hich must constitute a hca\'y burden on tlie 
militar)’’ budget, absorbing money w'hich might be 
spent to greater advantage in strengthemng the air 
force and generally modernizing the defence system 
of India Wliat is there to show^ for this enormous 
expenditure, for the efiforts of soldiers and adrmnistra- 
tors on the Frontier for the last fifteen or twenty 
years ^ Pacification has certainly not gone very far , 
a large section of the Frontier (Waziristan) where the 
policy had been most developed, w^as m revolt 
throughout 1937 and in the present year , unrest has 
been chrome in Mohmand country in Bajaur , the 
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Chapter IV 

FRONTIER SKETCHES AND EPISODES — LIFE BEHIND THE 
BARBED \VIRE — ^THE YOUNG PATHAN AND POLITIGS 

T he Afghan borderland is central Asian, not 
Indian, in its charactenstics No apology is 
needed for again stressing an outstanding fact, too 
easily forgotten Had it been recognized by Bntish 
statesmen and admimstrators the border to-day 
might have a different talc to tell The pohey of 
forcing the Pathan tribal system into the adminis- 
trative mould of British India accounts m great 
measure for the British failure to assimilate the Pathan 
into the Indian pohtical system 

It IS true that the Pathan has been caught m the 
surge of the political agitation that has swept over 
India, but that has not really changed his attitude 
towards India and the Hmdu 
India stops abruptly at the Indus For a thousand 
years the influence of Brahmamcal Hmduism has not 
been felt beyond that great ethnological and physical 
boundary Moslems would mdeed contend that 
Hmdu influence has largely disappeared from the 
Panjab itself, especially m the west, ivhere the country- 
side IS peopled by a sturdy peasantry, almost all of 
them professmg the creed of Islam That, however, 
IS a question which does not concern us here- At 
Attock on the Panjab bank of the nver is a great 
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Mughal fortress built by Akbar in 1581 to dispute 
the passage of the nver with an invader Cross to 
the opposite side into the Peshawar valley and you 
will find yourself m a different world The people 
speak a language of their own utterly unintelligible 
to an Indian , in dress and appearance they differ 
from their neighbours across the nver , they are 
distmguished still further from the latter by their 
customs, their religious fanaticism, their turbulence 
Almost everywhere the blood feud scars the life of the 
village. 

Another marked characteristic m the Pathan is the 
absence of any feelmg of sohdanty with India ; he 
still talks of Hmdustan as a foreign country TjU 
the Bntish annexed the Indus valley provmces the 
Hmdu on the Frontier was a chent, m the Roman 
sense, of the village Khan or headman, he was 
compelled to wear a special head-dress to distinguish 
him from his Pathan supenors ; incidentally his 
distinctive clothmg ensured immumty m the blood 
feud and other Pathan quarrels He could only ply 
his trade in the mterests of his protectors. Under 
Bntish law he has achieved equahty of status, 

Peshawar, the capital city of the Frontier Provmce, 
is the pnncipal centre of Pathan life and influence on 
the border Under the Afghan regime for nearly a 
hundred years it was second in importance only to 
Kabul Itself Kabul has left an mdehble stamp on 
the hfe of the great frontier city. The valley of 
about 3,500 square miles m which it stands is one of 
the most picturesque and desirable tracts of India. 
Encircled by hills through which break the Kabul 
nver and its tnbutanes, the Bara and the Swat, 
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THE KHYBER PASS 

it IS noted for its fertility It is hardly surpnsmg that 
It IS held and owned by one of the strongest races m 
Asia There are nearly a million Pathans in the 
Peshawar and Mardan districts winch comprise the 
valley, nearly half of the Pathan population of the 
administered areas 

The Frontier is a land of contrasts, of light and 
shade, of gaiety and tragedy, of romance and hard 
leahty , the hurried movement of things belongmg 
to the mechanized age is seen, side by side with the 
customs and practices of the time of Abraham , 
East and West meet but never really blend Go 
up the Khyber Pass at ten miles distance from 
Peshawar Before the foothills are reached already 
the desert is divided from the sown , emerald-green 
gives place to drab monotony A mile or two away 
from the Pass is the Islarmah College, an mstitution 
of western culture and science, flmging a challenge 
to the mteUectual darkness, that broods over the 
border hills Jamrud fort at the entrance of the 
Pass IS a huge jumble of towers, bastions and loop- 
holed walls m sundned bnck A Ghilzai caravan 
from Kabul may be passmg, hundreds of camels 
laden with carpets from Bokhara, Kabul and Herat, 
dried frmts, melons, lambskins, wool and other stufrs, 
along with the camel-hair tents and household 
utensds of the caravan folk The men are splendid 
specimens of humamty, tall, bearded, with rosy com- 
plexions , the women handsome and of equally fine 
physique In their scheme of hfe and mental outlook 
these nomads might almost be said to belong to another 
nulleumum How they hate the western car smother- 
ing them with dust and forcing them off the road ' 
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And not only does the European motonst unpmge 
on the rehcs of antiquity on the Klhyber road , motor- 
lorries dnven by Afghans ply from Peshawar to 
Kabul, competmg with the caravan They can m a 
day, if pushed, perform the journey for which the 
ordmary traveller would take ten or twelve days 
Not only the lorry now serves the purposes of trade, 
a British railway runs up the Pass to the Afghan 
boundary and is available for the carnage of goods 
The road through the Pass wmds through bleak, 
dreary hills, a waterless, treeless tangle of chffs and 
ravmes, drought and drearmess mcamate Through 
this age-old artery hnkmg India with the more 
vigorous hfe of the central Asian tableland mvadmg 
hosts have, through the centimes, swept down to 
appropnate the nches of India and to dommate her 
people ; wandermg tnbes seekmg a new home have 
moved through it mto the Indus valley and the plains 
beyond As one goes up the Pass one rmght in 
imagmation see the nomad Aryans meandermg 
through the lulls with their flocks and herds three 
thousand years or more ago , the march of the 
mailed hosts of Alexander a thousand years later, 
and then m another thousand years the myriads of 
exultant Islam pounng through the gorges to despoil 
the unbehevmg Hmdu 

The presence of armed levies on peaks overlooking 
the road is eloquent testimony of the dangers that 
threaten human hfe in these dark ravmes Half- 
way up, the Pass widens mto stretches of open country, 
studded with fortified homesteads, each dominated 
by a pepper-box tower Blood feuds and tribal 
enmities often lead to the exchange of nfle fire 
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bet^veen rival homesteads and if one is fortunate one 
might be able to observe a immature battle m pro- 
gress, as one drives along, protected by the immutable 
law that there must be no filing over the road , the 
Bntish road is sacrosanct One feels that only a 
great mihtary empire could deny the Pass to mvaders, 
as Bntam has done for nearly a hundred years And 
one nught reflect that Britain alone m the last three 
centuries has sent armies up the Pass to impose her 
will on the Afghan highlands 
Traffic in the KJiyber Pass closes at sunset when the 
picquets are withdrawn , after dusk the authorities 
no longer guarantee the safety of the traveller 
Ten miles from the Pass is the great cantonment of 
Peshawar, outside the walls of the city , m twenty 
mmutes or less after he leaves the Pass the tourist 
will be caught up in the social hfe of Bntish mihtary 
and civil officialdom For seventy years Bntish 
mihtary stations on the Frontier were imenclosed , 
mihtary and pohce sentnes and patrols, with a watch- 
man on each bungalow, were considered adequate 
protection at mght Even so burglanes and other 
forms of crime were not mffequent Fifteen years 
ago a senes of outrages of which Bntish women were 
the victims led to a change of pohcy If Bntish 
women could be kidnapped and held to ransom, or 
m order to extort concessions from Government, there 
might be endless complications, apart from the 
sufferings mvolved and the loss of prestige It was 
thought better to secure practical immumty by 
enclosmg border cantonments with barbed-wire fenc- 
mg, a gloomy commentary on Bntish border adminis- 
tration Nevertheless, despite rmhtary patrols the 
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border thief at night sometimes defies precautions, 
crosses the barbed wire by means of ladders, waylays 
and cuts up a patrol and escapes with its rifles 

Life behind the barbed wire has many attractions, 
though the ordmary visitor, unless very yoimg or 
hedomstically mclmed, is apt to find the constant 
round of gaiety and the heavy official atmosphere 
tinng Practically everybody is concerned with the 
busmess of government or the traming of troops 
Where men forgather at the Mess or Club the talk 
is of manoeuvres, of staff work and other mihtary 
mterests , of possible trouble on the border or criticism 
of the strategy of a campaign actually m progress, of 
sport m one form or other, especially polo , there will 
be pungent comments on border pohcy if the company 
is mihtary m its composition The seeker after 
knowledge would not learn much of Indian hfe or 
pohtics m such an atmosphere , the mihtary mmd m 
India still worships force as the solvent of pohtical 
troubles in the East, though the attitude is changmg 
and one meets brilhant soldiers who have taken the 
trouble to get a real gnp of the complexities of Indian 
pohtics 

Peshawar is fortunate m bemg able to tap the 
irrigation system which waters the fields of the villager 
The result is that many of the bungalows have 
dehghtfuUy green lawns, with masses of roses and other 
English flowers m profusion The climate m the 
cold weather months is ideal, cool and bracmg m the 
day, cold at mght Many Englishwomen find hfe 
m Peshawar attractive Clolf, tenms, hunting, racing, 
dances, dinners, theatricals, receptions at Govern- 
ment House, give them a reasonably full programme 
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Household duties are light A few minutes with the 
cook ; a distnbution o^jharom (dusters of the country), 
a \vord or two mtli the head butler and the day’s 
Avork of the mem sahib is over In fact at eleven 
in the mormng you might find the lady of the 
bungalow \\'ith perhaps thirty or forty others of her 
sex and a spnnklmg of men trymg to dissipate bore- 
dom by drinking cocktails at the Club 
Neither wars nor rumours of wars are allowed to 
disturb the cheerful atmosphere of the Peshawar Club 
Even when the air is fuU of gnmness, as when Afndis 
were besieging the cantonment, the sense of humour 
of the Bntish makes itself felt and the Club had a 
good laugh over a little incident concemmg the 
ever-present question of precedence A few women 
had remained belimd m Peshawar after the hot 
weather flight To make sure of their safety they 
had been collected at the Club and an infantry 
guard placed over them The bilhard-room had 
been arranged as a domntoiy A semor officer 
attacked the ivorried secretary "Isn’t it a bit 
thick,” he asked, " to jam a colonel’s wife among aU 
these otlier women ^ Couldn’t you give her the 
bndge-room to herself^ ” 

Yet with all the luxuries and opportumties for 
distraetion m a place like Peshawar there is something 
artificial about it all , one feels one is hvmg in a 
vacuum, m a httle oasis reproduemg m some ways 
an Enghsh environment , there is httle real contact 
with the larger hfe outside the barbed wire What 
do these Englishwomen m Peshawar know or care 
about India ^ you might ask Many of them after 
years of residence m the East hardly know the 
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The ladies’ room m the Peshawar Club is certainly 
not the place to study the real India Conversation 
would not get far beyond the imquities of the Indian 
servant, bazar prices, the latest run with the Peshawar 
Vale Hunt , dress, scandal, a forecast of betrothals, 
Government House gossip, perhaps the latest novel 
An Indian officer or two imght be seen at the Club , 
up to qmte recently Indian officers with King’s 
commissions were not allowed to be full members of 
the Peshawar Club despite admomtions from Simla 
They were only admitted on sufferance The Gom- 
mandmg Officer of one partially Indiamzed regiment 
refused to allow his British officers to jom the Club 
because of the mdigmty imposed on their Indian 
confreres Another Commanding Officer of a cavalry 
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regiment in similar circumstances not only kept his 
officers away from the Club but refused to lend his 
horses to Club members In the end the inhibition 
was removed Unofficial Indians are still not eligible 
for membership, a cunous anomaly when one recalls 
tlie fact tliat the head of the Pathan mimstry which 
now rules the Province lives m cantonments, and has 
insisted on claiming for himself one of the best 
Government bungalows He will probably claim 
otliers for his colleagues, introducing a new element 
m the social life at Frontier Headquarters Will 
one still obsen^e at big official garden parties the 
involuntary segregation of East and West that has 
hitlierto charactenzed them ^ Will promotion and 
precedence hold their place m the mental horizon of 
officialdom ^ The bnlhant umforms of soldier and 
pohtical will contrast oddly with the garb of the rulers 
of the province, clad m the homespun prescribed by 
the Congress dictator 

AVitli all this It would be unreasonable to suggest 
that the Mayfair Spirit completely dommates hfe in 
Frontier mihtary stations For one thing there aie 
dangers to be faced there which are not met with 
m other parts of India The border tribesman has 
taken to the cult of the bomb, and m your mormng 
ride over the racecourse a bomb may explode under 
your horse’s feet, or under your car on the high road 
Attempts are sometimes made to poison the water 
supply Now and again Enghshwomen have been 
held up while motonng It is not surpnsing that 
m such conditions Enghshwomen are not allowed to 
nde outside the barbed wire without an escort 
There are times, not infrequent of late, when the 
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atmosphere is heavy with forboding, and women 
fear for their menfolk facing death m a Frontier 
campaign With so much to distract them Enghsh- 
women have at least some excuse for not lookmg 
beyond their narrow social boundaries Yet there 
are Enghshwomen with a broader outlook who do 
make an effort to get into touch with Indian hfe, 
especially m the big towns , many are domg splendid 
work m the missions and m Indian schools In 
Peshawar city, for example, you will find Enghsh- 
women m the mission hospital winmng the esteem 
and affection of the people And, too, even the 
morbid critic cannot but admire the girl who dances 
till one o’clock m the mormng and at seven is mounted 
and ready for a hard run with the Peshawar Vale 
Hoimds Here is a glimpse of the old reckless spirit 
which built the Empire and of which one se^ too 
httle to-day m India In the big commercial centres 
down country the position is improving , many 
leaders of British busmess would adnut that the 
exclusiveness of their class m the past is largely 
responsible for the difficulties they have to face now 
that finance, trade, and commerce are brought withm 
the orbit of the Indian pohtician A stronger infusion 
of the new spirit m society behmd the barbed wire 
would help m the solution of Frontier problems 
At this pomt the objection may be raised that the 
criticism of the Enghsh woman’s life m India suggests 
that she should play a r 61 e impossible of fulfilment 
Is it fair to expect from her that she should be a 
pohtical missionary m a strange country where -she .is 
unfamihar with the language and social customs of 
the people ^ It would take nearly a lifetime of 
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Study before she could establish any real touch with 
Indian hfc And Englishivomcn, especially the wves 
of officers in the Bntish army, arc often merely birds 
of passage 

All this IS true enough, but it is beyond question that 
Englishwomen have missed great opportumties m 
India Alost of them arc sufficiently educated to 
take an interest in Indian culture and social and 
religious customs if not in Indian pohtics , m efforts 
directed to tlus end they rmght find an escape from 
the boredom that obsesses a great many of them 
at different times Many Indian famihes of the 
professional and well-to-do classes have received an 
English education , the society of their women would 
be worth cultivatmg, and there is not the least doubt 
that if this had been done in the past, the Bntish 
would now have more of die moral support from 
Indians they need in these days of pohtical turmoil 
The purdah system is breakmg do^vn , Indian women 
arc noiv taking a prominent part m pohtics , some 
are actually mimsters m vanous provincial govern- 
ments Would It not be worth while for English- 
women to cultivate the friendship of women of this 
type ? Would it not add to the interest of hfe ^ 
The great pohtical expenment which Bntish states- 
men have mitiated m India depends for its success 
on the close co-operation of Indians and English- 
men If It fails the difficulty of keeping India m the 
Empire will be enhanced On the Frontier, more 
than m any other part of India, it is essential that 
pohtical stabihty should be assured Will Enghsh 
women hvmg m Frontier cantonments think it worth 
while to make an effort to produce an atmosphere 
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I 

of good will and friendship between Briton and 
Patlian ^ 

The initial responsibihty for preparing the way of 
understanding between the two races undoubtedly 
lies on the shoulders of the officials, civil, pohtical 
and mihtary, whose daily work brings them into 
direct contact with Pathan and Indian Relations 
between the Bntish civil and pohtical bureaucracy 
and their Pathan colleagues and the Pathan gentry 
are usually friendly , British officers would be pre- 
pared to cultivate social relations witli the new rulers 
of tlie province so far as Congress etiquette permits 
There are soldiers, too, who respect and admire the 
Pathan for his courage, his spirit of independence, and 
his military qualities If men such as these as well as 
pohtical officers were in friendly relations with leadmg 
famihes which send the thousand young Pathans to 
the Islanuah college by the Khyber Pass, one feels 
tliat tliere would be a healthier pohtical atmosphere 
on the borderland 

The visitor to the Frontier capital should pay a 
visit to the city and especially to the Gor Khatn, a 
huge whitewashed bmldmg overlookmg the packed 
bazar Here General Avitabile, an Itahan m the 
service of Ranjit Smgh, held his court as governor of 
the borderland for the Sikhs , here he dealt out 
savage justice to the hated Pathan, sometimes takmg 
a tribute of Pathan heads instead of revenue Look- 
mg down on the flat roofs of the many-stoned houses 
and shops one gets some idea of how the city hves , 
the picturesque crowd m the bazar of the story- 
tellers where Pathans from every part of the Frontier 
and Kabul mmgle with men from central Asia 
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confirm tlie impression that this is not an Indian 
city. 

Here bne may note that of late the bazar of the 
story-tellers has been full of new tales — stories that 
the Bntish Raj was cnimbhng, and that a new 
Congress Raj was taking its place, illustrated with 
the vivid imagination of the East 

A dnve through the Kohat Pass to Kohat is an 
important item in a Frontier tour One gets glimpses 
of the life of the transborder tnbesman as one goes 
through the Pass villages The country is held by 
the Adam Kheyl Afndis, who in return for allowances 
paid by Government are responsible for the safety of 
the road Kliassadars are not so much in evidence 
as in the Khyber, yet the traveller is rarely molested 
Tribal responsibility can on occasions be made 
effective If the visit to the Pass is made under 
official auspices the visitor would be allowed to 
inspect one of the Pass arms factories, where small- 
bore rifles are made for the Frontier market The 
industry is profitable and helps to relieve the poverty 
of the tnbesmen The methods used m the manu- 
facture are pnrmtive Much of the work is done by 
hand Rifle barrels are bored out of soft metal and 
the rifling soon wears out The transborder tnbes- 
man IS, however, sparmg of ammumtion and his 
precious cartndges are only expended in an emergency 
The workmen employed are generally of the artificer 
class from the Panjab , they show amazmg mgenmty 
in producmg the dehcate mechanism of a small-boie 
nfle Recently an enterpnsmg Afridi headman 
utihzed his employees’ skill m a new direction by 
tummg out excellent counterfeit Kabuh or Afghan 
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rupees, the currency of his Majesty the King of 
Afghanistan The corns were smuggled across the 
Frontier mto Afghanistan To allow the enterprise 
to contmue unchecked would have been an unfriendly 
act on the part of the Indian government to its 
Afghan neighbour A penalty was imposed and 
security taken agamst a repetition of the enterprise 
The Pass is shut off from the Kohat distnct by a 
high range of hills which slopes to a Kotal or saddle 
about 3,000 feet high where the road crosses it At 
this pomt IS a strong post of Frontier constabulary 
Below the Kotal on the side of the Pass is a glen 
inhabited by the Bosti Kheyl, a clan of the Adam 
Kheyl As the visitor looks down on the Bosti Kheyl 
hamlets, if he is personally conducted, his compamon 
wiU probably recount to him a tragedy for which a 
group of Bosti KLheyl were responsible a few years ago 
The incident is typical of border hfe 
On a stormy mght m February 1923, a gang of 
Bosti Kheyl headed by Sultan Mir, Ajab Gul and 
Gul Akbar, raided the armoury of the pohce at 
Kohat and earned off forty-six 303 nfles, a splendid 
haul worth nearly ;^2,ooo in the Frontier market 
Now there are few Pathans who will not give away 
their neighbours for a handful of rupees and the 
Bntish authonties soon made sure that the nfles were 
concealed in the fortified hamlet of Ajab Gul, barely 
five miles from the Kohat cantonment A coimter- 
raid was secretly arranged and carried out successfully 
early m March by Frontier constabulary supported 
by regular troops The prmcipal members of the 
gang were away , resistance was hopeless , the 
constabulary cleared the village and made a thorough 
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search of the premises Ultimately thirty-five of the 
rifles were discovered skilfully concealed m an under- 
ground cellar A lot of other stolen property was 
found at the same tune, mcluding the uniform of a 
Bntish officer, Colonel Foulkes, murdered m his house 
at Kohat in 1920 Two outlaws were arrested It 
was imfortunate that the ringleaders were away as 
othenvise they would have been taken mto custody 
They were naturally infunated at their discomfiture , 
tlieir womenfolk had, they thought, been molested 
and disgraced durmg the search of their dwelhngs , 
they ivere deterrmned to avenge the imagmed insult 

The plan of campaign adopted was to kidnap an 
Enghshwoman It was earned out on the 24th 
April, a few weeks later Ajab and his gang raided 
the house of a gunner, Major EUis, m Kohat durmg 
his absence His ivife and his daughter were seized , 
Mrs Ellis resisted so strongly that she was murdered, 
and only tlie daughter, a girl of about fifteen -^ears 
of age, was earned off 

The pohtical authonties at once took action 
Pathan officers of the pohtical service were sent across 
the border m pursmt An intrepid Enghshwoman, 
Mrs Starr, a member of the staff of the Peshawar 
nussion hospital, accompamed the party that moved 
in from the Kohat side The Pass Afndis have 
summer settlements m the Tirah massif, and appa- 
lently tlie girl’s captors mtended to take her there 
They were, however, held up for a feiv days m Orakzai 
country and meanwhile the pursmt parties had ' 
succeeded m estabhshmg touch The tnbes through 
whose country the Bntish ofiicials passed were not 
particularly mchned to be fnendly, but it was made 
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^vorth their while to give the usual badragga or safe- 
conduct and other matenal aid. The rescue was 
ultimately effected through the good offices of an 
Orakzai mullah, Mahmud Akhundzada 

The matter was not allowed to rest there A fine 
of 50,000 rupees was imposed on the Pass 

Afndis, who were compelled to ostracize the offenders, 
knoivn henceforth officially as the Kohat murder gang 
They fled to their Tirah settlements, but even there 
they were not beyond the reach of the arm of Govern- 
ment The Kiiyber Affidis agreed to exclude them 
from their limits and for the next tW'O or three years 
they were constantly being pushed from one tnbe to 
another Meanwhile the gang attempted to kidnap 
the wife of a Bntish officer, Captam Watts, from 
Parachmer m the Kurram valley , in the struggle 
both the latter and his wife were murdered Gul 
Akbar was captured and executed in Kohat t\vo or 
three years later , the rest of the gang sought refuge 
m Afghan territory, and on strong representation 
from the Bntish government wnre removed from the 
Durand hne to a remote provmce on the Russian 
border. 

Zar, zan 0 zamin Money, wnmen and land are the 
three mainsprmgs of action on the Frontier One 
might add an explosive brand of Islam as equally 
potent The land hunger of the Indian peasant is 
perhaps stdl stronger in the Frontier hills ivhere 
land can be wrung only from the hillside at the 
expense of infimte labour A Pathan will do almost 
anything for money, as every mtelhgence officer 
knows Half the blood feuds, half the outlawry that 
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make everyday life somethmg of a gamble for many 
frontiersmen are due to women Romance still 
bngers m the Frontier hills despite the stem reahties 
of life The infatuation of a Pathan for a young 
Hindu girl led indirectly to the war in Wazinstan , 
here a pretty face moved, not a thousand ships like 
Helen of Troy, but at least two Bntish divisions 
The Pathan is mdeed a great lover, always ready to 
nsk his hfe for a pair of bright eyes There are 
opportumties m most villages , the elderly Kdian 
mtli a long purse not infrequently eqmps himself 
with a young and attractive bnde , young women 
m such circumstances often nsk mutilation and 
disfigurement for the embraces of a young lover 
And sometimes the blood feud outlaw returns to his 
village and cames off the not unwilhng spouse of 
his nval Not so long ago there was an mcident of 
the kind near Peshawar The authonties, however, 
received early mtimation that an attempt was to be 
made Troops and guns were rushed out to the 
village , the raidmg gang was located and encircled 
m a disused mosque outside the village The guns 
partially demolished the buildmg , the raiders fell 
to the last man in a desperate bid for hberty As an 
annoymg anti-chmax it was discovered that while the 
fight was gomg on the girl and her lover had escaped 
across the border 

Responsibihty hes heavily on the shoulders of the 
Bntish Frontier oflficer , the excitement and dis- 
tractions of everyday hfe offer a good deal of compen- 
sation Life m the outposts is always full of mcident 
though often very lonely For weeks on end one may 
see none of one’s own race 
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The young pohtical officer must always be ready 
to face a cnsis For example^ a tnbal Ioshkar appear- 
ing suddenly out of the blue may mop up a strong 
patrol of down-country troops and carry off most of 
Its rifles , a Frontier town or village may be raided , 
he may have to measure swords with a cunning 
mullah bent on exploitmg an imagmary gnevance 
into a tnbal demonstration in force with a view to 
enhance his prestige and improve his claim to leader- 
ship On occasion the young officer may have an 
opportumty of leadmg his levies in a border scrim- 
mage Perhaps the severest test of his diplomatic 
skill hes in the handlmg of a tnbal jirgah summoned 
to render an accoimt of its misdeeds, especially if, 
as IS often the case, most of the tnbe attends and 
attempts to overawe the unfortunate victims of tnbal 
outrage who expect to be compensated 

The pohtical officer needs a well-developed sense 
of humour if he is successfully to handle the jirgah 
of a tnbe with a black record when there is a dommant 
crowd of jumor members determmed to obstruct 
every attempt to settle cases against them, and to 
stigmatize any evidence brought forward m proof 
as a wanton impeachment of the moral standard of 
the tnbe. 

The Frontier has been a splendid school ofsoldienng 
for the Bntish officer for nearly a century The 
Bntish first fought the Elhyber Afndis m 1839 In 
’42 Kabul was finally evacuated , three or four years 
later young Bntish officers were sent from Lahore 
by the Bntish Resident wth the Lahore Durbar to 
pacify the tnbes for the Sikh government The 
association has continued unbroken ever since 
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IRONTIER FORCE REGIMENTS AND MILITIAS 

Almost every subaltern who goes to India looks for- 
ward to a term of ser\ucc on the Frontier The crack 
Frontier Force icgimcnts, c g. the Guides, 5th Gurkhas, 
can have their pick of the army Service in the 
irregular Frontier corps, such as the Kurram Militia, 
the Tochi and South Waziristan Scouts is always 
popular It IS well paid and life is full of episode and 
variety with an added spice of danger. What a 
thnll one gets from success W'hcn one has turned out 
on a cold stormy night to struggle miles across 
ravines and hillsides to hold with a dozen men a pass 
in the lulls, in order to intercept a raiding gang on 
Its way back from the lulls with a kidnapped Hindu 
banker or tw'o to be held up to ransom ’ 

The Afghans of the Frontier have waited for over 
a century and a half for the great leader to weld 
together once more the empire of the Durani from 
the Sutlej or at least from the Indus to the Persian 
border The man and the hour arc not yet But 
should the British Empire collapse as did the empire 
of the Mughals, then it is certain that the Afghans 
and Pathans together ivould make a bid for the empire 
of the north 

But although the whole congeries of Afghan tribes 
have not smcc the British took control from the 
Sikhs produced a really great leader, there have been 
among them men W'ho have made history on the 
border. Most promment of them all is Amir Abdur- 
rahman Klian, who ruled Kabul with an iron hand 
from 1880 to his death m 1901 Placed on the throne 
by the British he himself says in his memoirs that at 
the time of his accession his authonty only extended 
over the country round Kabul Before he died he 
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had given Afghanistan a unity it had never had before 
His , career has been sketched elsewhere 
The most striking military adventurer on the border 
in recent times was Umra Khan of Jandul, a nunor 
chief m Bajaur, related to the ruhng family m 
Nawagai He had undoubted mihtary capacity 
With the help of the Mian Gul of Swat he drove out 
the ruler of Dir and absorbed the whole of Bajaur 
and the adjacent valley of Kunar This was about 
1890 The Amir Abdurrahman, who m those days 
claimed Bajaur and Swat as part of the heritage of 
the Durams, was powerless to mtervene by force of 
arms , all he could do was to send a mullah to work 
up the tnbes agamst the usurper The Kabul agent 
succeeded m forming a strong combmation but was 
defeated and had to fly the country Umra Khan 
was now at the height of his power He was anxious 
to conclude an alliance with the British government 
in the hope of bemg able through them to obtam 
supplies of arms and ammumtion His overtures 
were, however, discoiuaged, though he was given a 
subsidy m 1892 for mamtaimng a postal service to 
Chitral, where the British authondes had established 
an agency from the Kashmir side A httle later 
Umra IQian mvaded Chitral and besieged the Bntish 
garrison This led to the Malakand expedition of 
1895 Umra KBan was unable to oppose the 
Bndsh forces and fled to Afghamstan Some Fronder 
experts at the dme thought that British pohey with 
regard to this Pathan leader was open to cndcism 
Had he been encouraged and supported in settmg 
up a strong system of rule in Bajaur, Dir, Swat and 
Kunar, he might have become a political satellite 



CHIKKAI OF CHINARAK. 

of Britain and with British aid have solved tribal 
problems on the Peshawar border With a strong 
ruler in Bajaur and Kunar, Mohmand turbulence 
would have been brought under control 
The career of Chikkai of Chinarak as a border 
chief IS typical of frontier life His real name was 
Muhammed Sarwar , Chikkai is a mckname meaning 
a pilferer of maize-cobs His tribe was Zaimusht 
Orakzaij holdmg the coimtry between Kohat and 
the Kurram valley Exiled from home m his youth 
as the result of a blood feud he accredited himself 
as a vassal or client [hamsayah) to a Khan or village 
chief m the Kurram valley Later on m the i88o’s 
he collected a gang of outlaws and desperadoes round 
him and in an maccessible part of the Afghan border 
he estabhshed a murder agency by which he con- 
tracted to do to death at a very reasonable fee anyone 
obnoxious to a chent seekmg his services In this 
way he amassed considerable wealth, which enabled 
him to retam a large body of rehable henchmen 
known locally as lagars Watchmg his opportumty 
he seized a fine tract of territory m his tnbal home- 
land and estabhshed himself there m the teeth of the 
opposition of the strongest Zaimusht clan, the 
Khoidad Kheyl He soon extended his control to 
the lower Kurram valley With hundreds of murders 
on his soul he hved a charmed hfe His fort at 
Chmarak was an extraordmary labyrmth of corridors 
leadmg up to his own private apartment, guarded 
by a series of retainers of proved loyalty His four 
Amazon wives, each a crack shot with a nfle or 
revolver, kept the innermost approaches The story 
goes that his barber one day was mdiscreet enough 
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to confess that an attempt had been made to bnbe 
him to cut his patron’s throat while shavmg him, 
Chikkai listened qmetly and when the shave was 
over handed the unfortunate barber over to his guard, 
who sht his throat m the Afghan manner When 
the British occupied the Kurram valley m 1892 he 
was far-seemg enough to realize that his mterests lay 
m securing Bntish friendship and he promptly 
evacuated lower Kurram He was at first rebuffed, 
but despite this he remamed neutral during the wide- 
spread tnbal nsmgs of 1897 , it was mainly due to 
his influence that the Wazus of the lower Kurram 
and his own tribe of the Zaimusht kept out of the war 
If they had jomed the insurgents the difiiculties of 
the Bntish commanders would have been greatly 
enhanced The services rendered by Ghikkai m this 
emergency were recognized by grant of an allowance 
of j^400 a year He was worth five times as much. 
Soon afterwards his unpopulanty with the neighbour- 
mg tnbes led to tnbal demonstrations agamst him 
and at one time Ghmarak was besieged The con- 
stant threat to his safety led him to hsten to overtures 
from the Amir, who was anxious to enlist the services 
of a tnbal leader of Ghikkai’s standmg The idea 
evidently was to utilize him m biingmg some of the 
Khost tnbes under control The Bntish pohtical 
authonties on them side did not wish to lose his 
steadymg influence over a tract of temtory important 
from the point of view of border commimications, 
but Government was not prepared to give him any 
moral or matenal support and m the end he gave up 
Ghmarak and his famous fortress to a friendly clan 
and withdrew to Khost, where a large tract of tnbal . 
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tcrntoiy was bcsto^vcd on him by the j 
authorities He did not, however, find th&j 
atmosphere of Khost congcmal and soon ref 
Qiinarak Shortly aftenvards he was ambiL^ 
killed by his enermes, the Klioidad Khcyl In 
appearance he was short and stocky, as active as a 
goat on the hillside , quiet and deferential towards 
Bntish officers, it ivas difficult to imagine when 
meeting him that his name a household word on 
the border as the most accomplished professional 
assassin of the century 

Religious fanaticism has been one of the most 
difficult problems of the Frontier admimstrator The 
tribesman is fiercely patnotic , he resents the least 
restraint on his liberty The cry of religion in 
danger, however, rouses him, if anytlung, more 
quickly than a threat to his independence It is not 
surpnsmg, therefore, that a display of zeal for Islam 
has frequently been used by the ambitious as a way 
of approach to tribal leadership Most border con- 
flicts have been provoked by the mullah or spintual 
leader To assume the mantle of the soldier-pnest 
presents no great difficulty There is no professional 
hierarchy in the Islam of the Afghan borderland 
Anyone may become a mullah if he can acqmre a 
reputation for sanctity and so attract followers To 
attam to leadership drive and character must be 
added to sanctimomous zeal, eqmpped with these 
the aspirant to power has only to seize every oppor- 
tumty of showing hostihty to tlie alien government 
Under the absolute Amir the mullah as a rule supports 
the administration ; imder the law of Islam he can 
only oppose the Afghan ruler if his actions brand him 
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as a ICafn Time and again Afghan mullahs defied 
Amir Abdurrahman on this ground, always in vain , 
the Kafir sacrificed the pnest Nevertheless the 
influence of the mullahs played a considerable part 
in organizing the opposition to the westemizmg pohcy 
of Amir Amanullah Most mullahs are ignorant, 
many illiterate The mullah may or may not as 
imam or chaplain lead the prayers and preach in a 
mosque Most of the prominent mullahs on the 
Frontier have their mosques vath hostels attached in 
which live an attendant crowd of ialib tlm^ or theo- 
logical students, turbulent fanatical creatures who, 
along with the mullah’s shaikhs or pledged disciples, 
form a kind of standing army which puts the mullah 
m a position of vantage as compared with the ordmary 
tribal malik or tribal jirgah The combination of 
spiritual and temporal leadership gives the mullah a 
strong hold over the ignorant tnbal mind and explams 
the facihty with which mullahs hke the Faqir of 
Almgar, the Faqir of Ipi, the Haji of Turangzai, 
Saiyyid Akbar of Tirah, to mention a few of the 
pronunent militant priests of recent years, have raised 
lashkars and demonstrations agamst Bntish territory 
With armed men always at his disposal a promment 
mullah will frequently endeavour to enhance his 
prestige by mterfeiing m tribal pohtics , for instance 
he may raise a Ioshkar and bum the homestead of 
a tribesman guilty of a senous breach of tribal custom , 
he may levy penalties from maliks considered by 
pubhc opmion to be too pro-Bntish Fortunately 
jealousy prevents co-operation between mullahs of 
different parts of the Frontier, otherwise a dangerous 
situation might easily develop 
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The determined attack on the Malakand in 1897, 
wlicn thousands of tnbesmen flung themselves reck- 
lessly on the British defences, ivas led by a mullah 
known as the mad Faqir, a common appellation of a 
mullah The Mohmand rising that followed almost 
immediately ivas instigated by a leading mullah, the 
Adda mullah hvmg m Afghan territory The most 
poivcrful and turbulent of all the mullah fraternity in 
recent years was the mullah Powandah, who for over a 
quartci of a century before his death early m 1914 
dominated Mahsud politics The mullah was a Shabi 
Khcyl Mahsud bitterly hostile to the Bntish govern- 
ment , he was largely responsible for tlie continuous 
unrest m Wazinstan Supported by his shaikhs or dis- 
ciples he could ahvays rely on the turbulent elements 
both among the Mahsuds and Waziis, and his influence 
made almost impossible any attempt at settmg up a 
workable form of trilial government He claimed to 
speak for the tribe as a whole, but Government would 
not recognize his nght to do so To prove his powei's 
for mischief he compassed the murder of several 
British oflicers, including the Political Agent, with 
the result that 400 Mahsuds were discharged from 
the South Wazinstan Militia, involving a permanent 
heavy loss to the tnbe Further attempts were made 
at his instigation to murder another Political Agent , 
the plot matcnahzcd shortly after the mullah’s deatli 
and a very able Frontier political and two Bntish 
military officers were murdered one evemng m 
April 1914 in Tank The mullah was succeeded by 
his son, who wields a good deal of influence as the 
leading Mahsud mullah, but has not attained the 
political stature of his father 
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The Stormy petrel of the northern section of the 
Frontier, the Haji of Turangzai (a border village of 
the Peshawar district) did not come mto prommence 
till the outbreak of the World War His interest 
m spiritual matters, combined with the fact that he 
had performed the Mecca pilgrimage, gave him 
considerable influence in the Peshawar countryside, 
wluch he used chiefly to excite disaffection against 
the British authonties For this reason he had been 
placed on heavy security for good behaviour This 
security was for a fixed term and should have been 
renewed on expiry Unfortunately owmg to an 
oversight in the District Magistrate’s office this was 
not done and the Haji utihzed the opportumty 
to move across the border Government paid dearly 
for this act of official carelessness In June 1915 the 
Haji fomented a nsmg of the Buner tnbes on the 
north-eastern border of Peshawar , a lashkai 4,000 
strong mvaded British territory but was driven back 

The Haji then moved to another part of the 
Peshawar border, just beyond the Mohmand boundary 
with Bajaur Here he settled m the village of 
Lakarai, obtainmg control of tivo vassal clans, the 
Sails and Kandahans (a fanatical crowd) by proinis- 
mg to protect them agamst then overlord, the Khan 
of Khar He was soon joined by a considerable body 
of Peshawar outlaws His spiritual reputation enabled 
him to mterfere effectively in Mohmand pohtics 
and thanks to his mtngues there was an unendmg 
senes of alarums and excursions dunng the War, 
necessitatmg the dispatch of troops to Shabkadr, at 
the mam approach to Mohmand country The 
lower Mohmands had no wish to embroil themselves 
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\\7tli Government and were denounced as Kafirs or 
infidels by the fanatical priest For the next few 
years his efforts were directed at forcing the loivcr 
Mohmands to repudiate tlicir agreements ivith the 
British autliontics In this he has not succeeded 
Mohmand raiding durmg the War ivas checked by 
the construction of a barbcd-inrc entanglement along 
the Mahsud border Since the end of the War there 
has been constant trouble with tJic Mohmands oiving 
to the mtngucs of the Haji and his son Badshah Gul, 
culminating in 1935 m an invasion m force of 
Mohmand territory Fear that if the operation were 
prolonged the result might be that the Bntish would 
construct a road through upper Mohmand country 
to Bajaur and the Clutral-Malakand road which would 
have turned the Haji’s flank and made lus position 
untenable induced him to advise the Mohmands 
to make peace There has been further trouble 
smcc and as remarked in another chapter settled 
conditions arc impossible on this part of the Frontier 
till the road so obnoxious to the Haji is built He 
died towards the end of 1937 His son, Badshah Gul, 
has succeeded him and welds most of his influence 
Another contemporary mullah of outstanding m- 
flucnce is mullah Malimud Akhundzada leader of 
the Mamuzai tribe of the Orakzais on the Kohat 
border The Orakzais, and particularly the Mamuzais, 
have not disturbed the peace to any great extent 
smee 1897 Mullah Mahmud’s influence has gener- 
ally been directed to the avoidance of collisions 
with the Bntish Tlie fact that a large number of 
his tnbesmen work m Bombay or as lascars on 
Bntish ships explams his attitude to a large degree 
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Of Lite he has been attempting to establish a sonshla 
or unity party among the Orakzais , Ins real object 
IS to obtain the hegemony of southern Tirali A 
fanatical Sunni, as arc most of the Tirah tnbes, 
he endeavoured a few years ago to seize the country of 
the Shiah Orakzais (the Bar Muhammed Khcyl, 
Stun Khcyl, Mam Khcyl) who have close associations 
with the Shiah group of the great Bangash tnbe of 
Kohat and the Shiahs of Kurram In the end, as 
observed elsewhere, the Government interfered and 
imposed a peace 

The chief distinction between Shiah and Sunni 
Moslem IS that Shiahs refuse to acknowledge the 
immediate successors of the Prophet and claim that 
the true lOialif was All, the Prophet’s son-in-law 
They arc not numerous on the Frontier , and although 
often fanatical they arc as a rule pro-Bntish because 
of their hostility to tlic Sunnis Frontier Shiahs 
arc distinguished for the reverence tlicy pay to famihes 
of Mians or Saiyyids who claim direct descent from 
the Prophet Thirty or forty years ago the head of 
one of these families in Kurram, Mian h'lir Akbar, 
was given semi-divinc honours He held the keys of 
heaven , his curse ivas to be feared more than 
death , he and lus son could do almost what they 
liked with their followers or property The fanuly 
leads one of the principal factions in the Kurram 
valley, known as the Mian Munds, or disciples of 
the ]^an 

Rehgious mfluence is not ahvays exercised against 
the so-called mfidel government Reference has 
already been made to the Wah of Swat, a descendant 
of' the Akhund of Swat, a hereditary religious leader 
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of gicat lenown in the early days of British rule on 
tlie Fiontier The Wall is the most powerful and 
influential of all the leaders of the borderland , he 
has m fact established a dictatorship over the tnbes 
of the Swat t'alley and Buncr 

The power for evil of militant Islam has recently 
had a striking manifestation in the career of the Faqir 
of Ipi, who in the short penod of a couple of years 
has succeeded in mobilizing nearly half the tribesmen 
of Waziristan against the Government Another 
mullah, the Faqir of Alingar, a minor light in tlie 
religious firmamait, has been iC‘:pon':iblc for most 
of the trouble on tiu Mainland in icccnt )ears 
Sai>7id AkbarofTirah, the Adda mullali (Mohmandj 
the Babra mullah all prominent mi'chief-makers m 
tlicir day, Iia\c been summoned to the Prophet’s 
Paradise Ncu men arc intriguing for the influence 
they once possessed 
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too does Sir George Roos-Keppel, one of the most 
bnlhant of the men who have served the Empne on 
the border , another outstandmg officer was Sir 
Stewart Pears, whose much lamented death as the 
result of an accident deprived the Provmce of a 
governor who, gifted with courage, imagmation and 
outstandmg ability, might have given a new orienta- 
tion to Frontier pohcy In a less promment sphere 
Handyside, a pohce officer, achieved a reputation 
that has almost passed mto legend Absolutely 
fearless, he was never so happy as when leading 
village pursmt parties agamst raiding gangs , m 
1919 he held up a Mahsud Ioshkar with a handful of 
pohce and villagers m an almost mdefensible pohce 
station, an exploit which undoubtedly helped to keep 
a wavermg countryside steady m the face of vivid 
appeals to the fanaticism of the people , it was he 
who rounded up the Bosti Kheyl villagers and 
recovered the pohce rifles stolen from the Kohat 
Pohce by Ajab Gul , he had many similar exploits 
to his credit He threw away his life by exposmg 
himself unnecessarily to the fire of an outlaw who had 
taken refuge m a villager’s cottage A splendid and 
mspirmg career , so long as Bntam can send such 
men to India she need not despair of her Empire 
One of the most extraordmary phenomena of late 
on the Frontier was the reception accorded by Pathans 
generally, and especially by young educated Pathans, 
to Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Gandhi, the 
leaders of the Hindu Congress Why did they show 
such enthusiasm for the httle half-naked Hmdu 
Faqir, a Bama by caste, a class for centimes regarded 
with amused contempt by the proud, self-rehant 
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Pathan The last thing the youth of Peshawar want 
IS to be ruled by a Bbndu cabinet sitting m DeUu 
whence an Afghan dynasty at one time donunated 
most of India The attitude is explamed to some 
extent by the feehng that educated Pathans can no 
longer look to the Bntish for moral and material 
co-operation m achievmg then pohtical ideals One 
can imagme them argmng m this way “ These 
Enghsh have held the Frontier for nearly a century 
What do they want ^ Just to keep it strong against 
an enemy for the sake of then Empne ^ What have 
they done for us ^ Nothmg They hoped to destroy 
our nationahty and assimilate us mto the wider 
nationahty of then Indian empne They have failed 
In order to keep the Frontier strong they refused it 
pohtical self-expression while confernng democratic 
government on India, until cncumstances m India 
and agitation on the Frontier compelled them to 
accord to us the privileges they were forced to give 
to a lesser breed of men To them our pohtical 
aspnations are a side issue They don’t know us, don’t 
talk to us, don’t help us m this cnsis of our fate as a 
people Let us then welcome this httle Hmdu of the 
shopkeeper class who has humbled the mighty Bntish 
Empne We can take care of ourselves when we have 
won our freedom , later we will take care of the 
Hmdu ' Then we may realize our dream of a 
Pathan repubhc from Persia to the Sutlej ” 

The Pathan does not comprehend the Bntish faith 
m the magic of democracy, a faith which inhibited 
any attempt at Government mterference with the 
complete hberty of the voter He puts down the 
Bntish attitude to paralysis and for that reason many 
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of the less balanced Pathans followed the leadership 
of Abdul Ghaffar, a fanatical agitator whose object 
was to raise both border and cis-border Pathans against 
the British and drive them beyond the Indus The 
Moderates, the landed gentry and landowners of the 
older school who are really pro-Bntish have not found 
a leader, at least no one with the dynamic quahties of 
Abdul Ghaffar 

This fanatical opponent of Bntam is an mterestmg 
study He and his brother Khan Sahib (now 
premier of the Frontier Provmce ministry) are sons 
of a landowner of Muhammedzai, a village on the 
Peshawar border, well known to the British authori- 
ties , he had a title from the British government 
The brothers were educated at the Church of England 
mission school m Peshawar, where they came under 
the influence of a splendid type of Englishman, Dr 
Wigram Many of the older generation of Pathans 
came imder Dr Wigram’s influence m their youth 
They form the nucleus of the moderate party to-day 
That party might be m the ascendant if the young 
student of twenty-five years ago had been ablem 
later life to mamtam contact with the best elements 
of British hfe on the border 

Khan Sahib went later on to Edmburgh Umver- 
sity, where he took a medical degree Abdul Ghaffar 
at one tune thought of gomg mto the army but was, 
if the story is true, deterred from applymg for an 
Indian commission because on the occasion of a 
visit he paid to a friend servmg in a regiment he 
witnessed rude and arbitrary behaviour on the part 
of a jumor British officer to an Indian officer much 
older than himself. His sister was mamed to the 
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Haji of Turangzai and Abdul Ghaffar doubtless 
sympathized with that implacable enemy of the 
British Raj He started ividcspread agitation against 
the Rowlatt Act in 1919 The object of the Act 
wa5 grossly misrepresented No one ivould, he pro- 
claimed, be alloived to matry without the consent of 
Government , if more than three persons assembled 
they were liable to be fired on by the police, and 
so on There is little doubt that had the Afghan army 
not been ignomimousl} thrust back from the KJiyber 
in May 1919) Abdul Ghaffar would have endeavoured 
to raise the ivholc of the Peshaivar district against the 
British 

Tlie Bntish authontics were compelled to arrest 
him in 1920 as he was cariyang on his political 
agitation across the border. He iras, however, soon 
set at liberty He joined the Klulafat mo\cmcnt in 
India and before long plunged again into sedition 
with the Red Shirt mo\cmcnt He had b> this time 
realized that an alliance with Congress was the best 
means ofdefcaurg the Gos eminent . he 'ought and 
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freedom of his provmce withm the framework of 
Indian freedom ” — this is how the Pandit descnbed 
the Pathan recrmt of the Congress One wonders 
There can mdeed be httle doubt that non-violence 
does not appeal to the Pathan temperament, and if 
Pathans subscribe to it, their action is simply because 
they think it may be useful as a temporary expedient 
Whatever the truth may be, Abdul Ghaffar has 
succeeded m acquiring an outstandmg influence 
throughout the Provmce, a umque achievement smce 
the beginnmg of British rule. It is due almost 
entirely to him that thousands of young Pathans, 
educated or lUiterate, have been drawn mto the 
vortex of the Indian pohtical movement and have 
enrolled themselves under the Red Shirt banner 
His success is mainly the outcome of the British pohcy 
of laissez-faire The histonans of the future will 
probably And it difficult to explam why a strong 
government allowed this wild fanatic a free hand to 
destroy the framework of law and order Is it 
surpnsmg that Pathans, watchmg the huge concourse 
of Gandhi-capped Pathans at a party given by the 
Frontier premier m honour of Gandhi on the beauti- 
ful lawns of a great house, where British high officials 
once entertamed the beauty and fashion of Peshawar, 
could avoid feehng that the British Raj was crum- 
blmg ? That feehng would be strengthened by the 
spectacle of hundreds of young Pathan students at 
the Islamic college readmg an address of welcome 
to the httle Hmdu Bama, eulogizmg him as the 
greatest of Indian patriots 

One of the greatest problems of the Empire at the 
moment is to wm the loyalty and confidence of the 
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Frontier Can this be done ^ Tliere is no easy 
remedy at hand Much will depend on the course of 
events in India and the policy of transborder admini- 
stration, and on the success or otherwise of the 
conservative elements m opposmg the Congress 
extreimsts There is one course that has not really 
been tned, to estabhsh fnendly social relations 
betiveen the Bntish and the educated Pathan Real 
friendship, real sympathy from the British would go a 
long way m restoring confidence between the two 
races If that confidence could be estabhshed, British 
and Pathan of the admimstered districts could work 
together to win over the transborder Pathan In 
that way the Frontier problem may ultimately be 
solved 



Chapter V 

KABUL AND SIMLA 

A CITY that has seen empires and kmgdoms rise 
and wane, witnessed in its three thousand 
years of life endless tragedies, Kabul is a city of 
destiny Time and again it has sent forth invadmg 
hosts to dispute the pnze of empire , the pohtical 
nerve-centre of the most vinle race in Asia, wdl it 
once agam exert an overpowermg influence on the 
fate of the teemmg milhons in the plains beyond the 
Khyber ^ Will Kabul agam be a name of terror to 
the Panjab and Delhi as it was a century and a half 
ago ^ India herself must answer that question 
Kabul lies at the point of convergence of great 
mihtary roads, from Herat and Kandahar on the 
west, from the Oxus and central Asia across the Hindu 
Kush , from India via the Khyber on the east 
Much of Its importance is due to its strategical posi- 
tion It stands at an altitude of 6,000 feet, which 
gives It an equable chmate m the summer and a 
bracing winter Its population is 100,000 
The old city of mud houses straggles along bare 
hills to the south-east below the Bala Hissar To the 
north-west the new city is spread out over the plam, 
with wide roads and houses of a European type, built 
by German, Itahan and Russian architects The 
German colony is the largest European commumty 
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French, Itahans, Russians and Japanese have their 
embassies or legations The British embassy stands 
pre-eminent for its stately appeal ance, worthy of the 
great empire it represents 

A motley crowd intcrrmngles in the coveied bazars 
of Kabul, Turks, Iramans, Japanese, Turkomans, 
Patlians from Peshawar, Mongols Women are not 
much in evidence , tliey almost invanably wear 
btirqas, long tent-hke garments ivitli shts for the eyes 

Japanese goods are much m evidence, cheap clothes, 
goloshes, electric torches Fruit shops are piled high 
\vitli apples, grapes, peais, melons, pomegranates 

The antiqmty of tlie city is proved by a reference 
in the Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindus, pro- 
duced a thousand years before the Christian era 
For centuries under Indian influences, it was a Bud- 
dhist city included in the domimons of a Brahmin 
king whose capital was at Attock on the Indus, when 
in tlie mnth century it was captured by Arab invaders, 
who under tlie influence of Islam in its exuberant 
youth, seized and held tlie Afghan highlands until 
ejected by tlie Ghaznevide Turks Malimud, greatest 
of the new dynasty, built up a rmglity empire with 
its capital at Ghaznee, south of Kabul He struck 
terrific blows at India ezirly in the eleventh century 
His successors annexed most of northern India , 
later invaders from Afghamstan overran the greater 
part of the pemnsula Ghaznee under Mahmud 
was a centre of Islamic culture rivalling Baghdad 
and Cordova in splendour Kabul has not yet 
recaptured the glory of its competitor of nearly a 
thousand years ago 

About the mnth century the Afghans appear for 
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tlic first tunc on the scene, as serving in the invading 
armies of Mahmud Three centuncs later tlic Afghan 
tribes after a fierce resistance were pushed mto the 
mountams by Mongol invaders from China , at 
tins time began the tribal migrations mto the Indus 
valley, Swat, Bajaur and tlic Indian border lulls 
lefeiTed to in another chapter The Mongol emperor 
Tamerlane established his base at Kabul for his 
invasion of India Early m the sixteenth century the 
city finally takes its place as one of the famous capitals 
m history, when the Mughal emperor Baber, a 
descendant of Tamerlane, made it lus headquarters 
before liis advance on Delhi To Baber it was a 
city of dehght, more beloved than lus splendid capital 
in India To lounge in the gardens he planted is 
still tlie favounte recreation of tlie citizens of Kabul 
m tlie cool of a summer evemng In one of tliese 
gardens is the last resting-place of tlie great emperor 
It is wortli note tliat lus son and successor, Humayun, 
was dnven out of India by an Afghan chief, Sher 
Shah, a mihtary adventurer hkc Baber lumsclf, ivho 
seized and held the Delhi tlirone for several years 
Humayun only recovered it on his death 
The Mughals ruled most of Afghamstan for tlie 
first hundred years of tlie empire in India, though 
for nearly tlie whole period the Shah of Tersia dis- 
puted with them the western provinces of Kandahar 
and Herat Kandahar constantly changed hands 
between the rivals till Shah Jahan finally lost it in 
1653 Half the aimual revenue of the empire had 
been spent in the mihtary operations directed from 
Delhi for the recovery of the city As mentioned 
elsewhere the Mughal emperors never succeeded in 
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subduing the Afghan tnbes of the mountain belt now 
divided by the Durand line between Afghanistan and 
India Large sums were spent on allowances to the 
tribes, on very much tlic same system as the Bntish 
have adopted The country was generally peaceful 
and the Kabul government left tire tribes alone to 
manage their o\m affairs by means of tribal jirgalis 
In Shah Jahan’s reign a general Afghan nsmg very 
nearly led to tlie establishment of an Afghan kingdom 

Three centuries ago tlie Afghan Frontier was, it 
would appear, if anything a hca\acr strain on Indian 
finance tlian is the case to-day. The Mughals 
ewdendy felt tliat strategically tliey must hold the 
Afghan lughlands as tlie buttress of India whatever 
the expense involved 

Peisian rule was not popular ivitli die Afghans 
and towards die end of the seventecndi century the 
Glulzais and Abdahs who had mamtamed their 
independence m die mountamous country between 
Kabul and Kandahar drove out the Persians and a 
few years later invaded Persia and captured die 
Persian emperor at Tehran, a proof of Afghan 
rmhtary capacity under able leadership Afghan 
rule in Persia was, however, of short duration It 
was overdiiown by die Persian general Nadir Shah 
who, after absorbing half central Asia, swept on to 
die conquest of the Mughal empire The flower 
of his army were Afghans The Mughal armies 
were shattered at Pampat in 1 739 and Delhi sacked 
After annexmg the Panjab, Nadir Shah returned to 
Kabul He was shordy after murdered, whereupon 
one of lus leading Afghan officers, Ahmed Shah 
Abdah, founded die kmgdom of Kabul after election 
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by tlie Afghan chiefs In 1 760 he invaded India and 
in 1761 at Panipat utterly defeated the Maratha 
(Hindu) confederacy which had taken the weak and 
incompetent Delhi emperor under its protection 
The defeat broke the confederacy and at the same 
time rudely dissipated the dream of its Brahmin 
leaders of estabhshmg a Hindu empire on the nuns 
of Moslem sovereignty from tlie Indus to Cape 
Gomonn In parenthesis one may observe that the 
vision has been revived after nearly two hundred 
years, and Brahmin pohticians confidently expect 
m the not very distant future to see the dream empire 
of the Brahrmn ohgarchy of the eighteenth century at 
last take definite shape 

It would be going too far to suggest, as a French 
histonan has recently done, tliat the Afghan victory 
made Bntish paramountcy possible , there is, how- 
ever, no doubt tliat it did facihtate tlie ultimate 
success of the mvaders from over the sea 

Ahmed Shah had intended to found a Duram 
empire m Delhi , he was frustrated by tlie Afghan 
troops who mutimed and insisted on bemg led back 
to Kabul Most of tlie Panjab, Kashmir and Sindh 
were annexed to the Afghan empire and were admims- 
tered from Kabul for half a century till tlie rise of 
tlie Sikhs under Ranjit Singh The Afghan menace 
was a perpetual terror to India dunng that period , 
as late as tlie end of the eighteenth century Zaman 
Shah, Kang of Kabul, was threatenmg an mvasion m 
force of the Delhi provmce and Oudh The Bntish 
authorities m Calcutta were senously alarmed and 
took steps to strengthen the Oudh frontier m the 
interests of their tnbutary the Nawab Waxir 



KABUL AND WORLD POLITICS 

At tins point Kabul is bi ought into the region of 
international politics Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt 
and his intngucs ^vltll Tipu and other Indian poten- 
tates suggested designs on India An advance of 
tlic Ficncli on India must be made through Persia , 
it seemed essential to tlic British autliontics to obtain 
tlic active co-operation of tlic Persian government 
against any such attempt on tlic part of tlic French 
An embassy was accordingly despatched to Tehran 
ivith the object of securing an alliance with Persia 
against the Ficncli and at the same time of inducing 
tlic Persians to attack Herat and Kandahar and so 
draw off Zaman Shah, tlic King of Kabul, from the 
Panjab An attack on Kabul by a rival claimant to 
the Afghan throne, hoivcvcr, neutrahzcd tlic Afghan 
danger and that particular object of tlic mission was 
not pressed. (Curiously enough tlurty years latei 
tlic Bntish were concerned to compel tlic Persians 
to leave the Afghans alone ) The Persian govern- 
ment agreed to prevent tlic passage of French troops 
through Its territories Six or seven years later, as 
the result of a conversation between tlie Emperor 
Napoleon and tlic Tsar of Russia, witli the object of 
wresting India from the British, a fresh mission was 
despatched to Persia and a fresh treaty concluded 
At that time French officers were traimng Persian 
troops The danger was all the greater because the 
Russians had extended their Asiatic conquests up to 
the borders of Persia. A treaty of alliance was con- 
cluded at Peshawar m 1809 between Shah Shuj’a, 
King of Kabul, and the British agamst France and 
Russia, by Elphinstone The request of the Afghan 
King that the British should give him matenal and 
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moral support m dealing -with his rebelhous half- 
brother was refused Shortly after he was dnven 
from Afghamstan and a few years later he became a 
Bntish pensioner In the language of the treaty, 
“ the Servant of the Heavenly Throne, had lifted 
the veil of separation between the two States ” , 
“ the everlasting friendship ” he claimed to have 
estabhshed between them was not destined to endure 

In the next twenty years the Duram empire slowly 
collapsed It had lost Kashmir and the Panjab 
to the Sikhs , Smdh was semi-indcpendent , Pesha- 
war was in the hands of a Sikh general By 1836 
the lengthenmg shadow of Russian domination had 
almost reached the Oxus Russian influence was 
dominant at Tehran , under Russian instigation a 
Persian army was besieging Herat The Sirdars or 
feudal lords of Kandahar, disloyal to their suzerain, 
Dost Muhammed Khan, then ruhng at Kabul, were 
intngmng witli the Persian government. 

Fifteen hundred miles away to the east m Calcutta, 
the centre of Bntish power in India, the gathering 
storm-clouds on the Oxus were watched \vith deep 
anxiety, an anxiety that was reflected at Whitehall 
What did this threat to India portend ^ If the Tsar 
should get control of the Afghan highlands could 
Britain hold India ^ The Viceroy, Lord Auckland, 
m a stately progress, was moving through Oudh and 
the Delhi province to his summer retreat m Simla 
The great viceregal camp compnsed 12,000 people, 
troops, civil secretariats, servants, camp followers 
In those days long journeys were performed m 
palanqmns , it was not unusual to travel by this 
means of transport from Calcutta to Simla, a journey 
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occupying from t\vo to three months The overland 
post to England took much tlic same time. At this 
period die Sudej was the British boundary m the 
nordi-wcst , beyond it was die kingdom of the 
redoubtable Ranjit Singh During his progress up 
north Lord Auckland had paid a visit to Lahore 
and established friendly relations with die Maharaja, 
whose co-opcration and moral support m any pohey 
die Biitish might adopt towards Afghamstan was 
assured In 1837 Captain Burncs ivas sent on a 
mission to Kabul ivith a view to estabhshing friendly 
relations widi die Armr. The position was difficult 
Three or four years earher die British had allowed 
Shah Shuja, the ex- Amir, who for many years had 
lived in India as their pensioner, to make an attempt 
to recover his diroiic Ranjit Singh in return for 
offers of terntor)’’ on the frontier had lent lus sup- 
port , the Amirs of Sindh as feudatories of Kabul, 
had provided levies Thus aided, Shah Shuja had 
succeeded m penetrating as far as Kandahar, where 
he was utterly defeated by Dost Muhammed. Un- 
fortunately for lumsclf die latter had found it neces- 
sary to weaken his Peshawar gamson m order to 
provide troops to meet die attack of his rival This 
gave Ranjit Singh die desired opportumty , he moved 
across the Indus and captured Peshawar Dost 
Muhammed had since made desperate efforts to 
recover it, but m vain It seemed at Kabul that the 
loss of the richest Afghan province was largely due to 
British unfnendhness Nevertheless the Amir re- 
ceived Bumes civilly, but made it quite clear that 
the price of his jfriendship was British help m the 
recovery of Peshawar, an attitude on his part that can 
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hardly be descnbcd as unreasonable If Britain 
lefuscd, he would seek assistance elsewhere Lord 
Auckland had too exaggerated an opinion of the 
mihtary power of the Sikhs to consider such a propo- 
sition, though there was a good deal to be said for it 
even from the Sikh point of view Their mihtary 
adventure across the Indus was full of dangerous 
possibilities. They could not hope to hold down the 
Frontier tribes indehmtcly Sikh rule would never 
be accepted by the Afghan borderland The strain 
on the resources of the Sikh kingdom would in the 
long run have threatened the stabihty of the regime 
And if the British had by diplomatic pressure secured 
the return of Peshawar and the Indus valley to 
Kabul tliere would have been no Afghan War of 
1839 to ’41, and the antipathy created m the Afghan 
nund by the improvoked attack from India would 
have been avoided 

Meanwhile a Russian nussion had arnved in Kabul 
and had been well received The Persians, assisted 
by a Russian mihtary mission, were besiegmg Herat 
It seemed, so Simla thought, certam that through 
theu Persian mtermediaries Russia might acquire a 
dominating pohtical influence at Kabul The idea 
of mducmg Ranjit Smgh to evacuate the Afghan 
frontier could not be considered the only alterna- 
tive, if Russian influence was to be counteracted, was 
to impose on Afghanistan a ruler who would be 
friendly to the Bntish Shah Shuja, who had again 
sought Bntish protection after his defeat by Dost 
Muhammed, was prepared to support Lord Auck- 
land’s pohcy Burnes was recalled Simla decided 
to place Its nominee on the throne of Kabul 
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THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 

Had a Simla psychology already developed a 
century ago ^ Was Lord Auckland dominated by an 
ambitious bureaucracy, mihtary and civil ^ Was 
the careerist already a feature in Simla society ^ 
There was no press, no telegraph, no public opimon 
in India, to disturb life in that little oasis of officialdom 
m the vast mountain ranges of tlic Himalayas 
\\fficrcvcr tlie rcsponsibihty hes Simla bureaucrats 
were busy in tlic autumn of 1838 evolving a plan of 
campaign which required the movement of a large 
body of troops over a tliousand miles of tiackless 
couiitT)’’, much of It dcseit and mountainous in tiie 
later stages Strategically the plan was absurd , 
tlie advance to Kabul should at least have been 
tlirough tlie Panjab, Pcsha^var and tlic Kliybei, 
^^hlch would have halved tlie distance and gready 
facilitated supply However Ranjit Singh did not 
like the idea and it was not pressed Apart from 
nuhtar)^ considerations the situation in Kabul did 
not justify extreme measures The garrison of Herat, 
inspired by Pottingcr, a young Bntish officer who 
happened to be travelhng in that direction, was 
defending itself bravely against the Persians who 
finally raised die siege , there was a clash between 
Afghan and Persian interests and the idea that Persia 
nught assist die Afghans against die Sikhs was 
fantastic The Russian enussary had made no real 
progress at Kabul Dost Muhammed was the only 
man ahvc capable of welding the heterogeneous 
groups of Afghan tribes under their chiefs into a umt 
of political power strong enough to oppose die 
Russian advance , yet the British sought to expel 
him and to put in his place an unpopular ruler, twice 
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rejected by the Afghan people. Moral and matcnal 
support from Britain at that time might have given 
Afghanistan that stability which it is only now build- 
ing up 

Simla a hundred years ago was not the over- 
crowded workshop of bureaucracy that it is to-day 
Discovered twenty years earlier by British political 
officers m charge of the hill Rajas, it had had its 
first viceregal visitation m 1828 It had not yet 
become Army Headquarters in India , the Gom- 
mander-in-Ghief was, however, in residence , the 
Bishop of Calcutta had fbund that the Simla ridge 
smted his health in summer Most of the army was 
on the Sikh frontier and m the north-west provmces , 
army officers and their wves found Simla a pleasant 
change from the heat of the plains In 1839 most 
of the officers of the garrisons of tlie northern pro- 
vmces were either fighting the Afghans or on the 
road to Afghamstan. The Honourable Emily Eden, 
sister of the Viceroy, notes in her diary that there 
were “ 46 ladies and 12 gentlemen ” m Simla apart 
from the viceregal circle , “ 40 more ladies and 

6 gentlemen ” were expected up shortly This 
disproportion of the sexes was creating a dreadful 
problem for the A D C’s , how could tliey possibly 
arrange dances ^ Moreover, most of the ladies 
refused to go out “ while Captain So-and-So was 
with the Field Force ” However the Queen’s Birth- 
day Ball, held on the 24th May, was a great success 
The scene was Annandale, a valley about 1,000 feet 
below Simla, where tents and a “ boarded plat- 
form ” for dancmg had been set up News of tlie 
capture of Kandahar had been received shortly 
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before j “ Victona,” “ God Save the Queen/’ and 
“ Gandahar ” in huge illuminated letters adorned 
tlie great fir trees 

There we were [writes the Hon Emily], eating salmon 
from Scotland and sardines from the Mediterranean m tlie 
face of tliosc high hills, some of which have remamed 
untrodden since creation, and we one hundred and five 
Europeans, surrounded by at least tlircc tliousand moun- 
tamcers, who, ivrappcd m their hill blankets, look on at 
what we call our polite amusements 

And so hfc went on in Simla, fetes champetres and 
competitions in aichcry, picmcs, dances, whist, en- 
hvened occasionally by exciting news from tlie front 
Mcantvhilc tlie army moved on to Kabul and its 
final doom The bnlliant feat of the capture of 
Ghaznee sent Simla into ecstasies Then came the 
news of the entry of tlie Shah mto Kabul m August 
In point of fact it was more like a funeral procession 
than a triumph, but Simla crowned itself with laurels. 
Lord Auckland was tlie hero of the hour Astomsh- 
ing pohey, astomslung success ' A montli or two 
later the Viceroy was acclaimed m Calcutta The 
fugitive Amir, Dost Muhammed, had surrendered 
to the Bntish Envoy and had been brought to 
Calcutta as an honoured guest , he was present at 
the next Birthday Ball in Calcutta and looked on with 
pohte surprise at Enghsh women and men dancing 
together 

Clouds were soon to descend darkly on tlie Simla 
scene For more tlian a year British pohtical officers 
had faded to grasp Afghan psychology, to read the 
signs of the times They had not insisted on reason- 
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ably good government To the BnOsh Envoy it 
seemed that British mtervention had brought with 
It an era of profound peace. Enghsh ladies exchanged 
Simla for Kabul, rejomed their husbands with the 
Kabul Field Force, after a thousand-miles journey 
m palanquins ; some of the gaiety of Simla was 
reproduced m Kabul Then the storm broke In 
a moment of cnsis leadership was wantmg both in 
the political and mihtary spheres There was no 
ground for immediate withdrawal, yet after the 
murder of the Envoy the mihtary authorities decided 
to retreat m mid-wmter through the snow-bound 
passes towards the KJiyber , practically the whole 
army was lost. A few months later, amid the gloom 
of failure. Lord Auckland’s successor, Lord EUen- 
borough, proclaimed from the Secretary’s Lodge the 
altered policy of Government, on the same date, 
October ist, as Lord Auckland had issued three 
years before his manifesto against the government 
of Kabul 

Dost Muhammed was now allowed to return to 
Afghanistan He had an enthusiastic welcome from 
the Afghans, and soon consohdated his position, 
recovenng Kandahar, Herat and the northern pro- 
vinces. The tnbes on the Indian frontier he left 
to their wild independence, inciting them from time 
to time to disturb the British border, a habit of 
Kabul that has only recently been abandoned In 
tlie second Sikh War of 1849 the Afghans reoccupied 
Peshawar, but withdrew after the Bntish victones 
over the Sikhs The question of restonng his lost 
provinces to the Duram ruler does not appear to 
have been considered, partly no doubt because they 
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s 

were regarded as a hentage from tlic Sikhs, partly 
for strategic reasons. Tins deprivation lias been a 
permanent source of ivcakncss to tlic Afghan king- 
dom The Durand line excludes over a tliird of the 
Afghan people from their national kingdom 
Dost Muhammed obscrx^cd a strict neutrahty 
through tlic Mutiny of 1857 Had he chosen to 
declare jihad against the British at that time, tlicy 
would have been compelled to ivithdraw beyond the 
Indus mtli consequences that might easily have 
proved disastrous 

The British had twice sa\'cd Herat, tlic key to 
Afghanistan and India, to the advantage of the 
Kabul government , in 1839 and again in 1856 
when the town had been seized by the Persians 
In the latter ease the withdrawal of the Persians w'as 
only secured bv the invasion of Persian territory^ by a 
Bntish force \na tlic Gulf 

Amir Dost Muhammed died in 1863 There 
followed a w’ar of succession is Inch w'cakened the 
Kabul government In the end Amir Sher Ah 
emeiged as neter Meanwhile Russia had pushed 
her conquests almost to the Oxus Simla at this 
hme was reluctant to commit itself Amir _ 
however, muted to Ambala in March 18 9 
when a cash subsidy and arms ivcrc presented to 
A defensiie alhance was, however, refused, 

Bntish helped to strengthen the 
y uiducmg the Tsar to recognize the 
° Bie northern boundan' of Afghanistan. 
comment here that the Amir’s request u future 
'^^onable • had it been accepted ® 
would ha\c been avoided. -A 
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later Simla gave a fresh example of indecision. A 
dispute arose between Afghanistan and Persia over 
tlie boundary between the two countries in Scistan 
By treaty with Britain Persia had pledged herself not 
to resort to hostihties witli Afghanistan except after 
mvitmg British arbitration The Persian government 
now requested the Bntish government to intervene , 
the request was refused and the Persian government 
was told to settle the matter itself. Eventually the 
dispute was composed by a British mission, but the 
imtial refusal created a bad impression m Kabul, 
enhanced by the fact that m 1873 the British govern- 
ment, against the opimon of the Viceroy, again 
refused to pledge themselves to protect the Amir 
against Russian encroachment. The result, as might 
have been expected, was to drive the Aimr to the 
conclusion that he must make terms with the potential 
aggressor m tlie nortli His hostihty to Bntam was 
intensified by the action of the Indian government 
m concluding a treaty of alliance with the Khan of 
Kelat, who held a great tract of desert country now 
known as British Baluchistan, south of Afghamstan, 
and isolatmg it from the sea The KJian had ongm- 
ally been a tributary of the Duram empire, and this 
forward move on the part of the Indian government 
was naturally resented at Kabul Quetta was occu- 
pied a little later and the flank of Afghanistan turned 
The Indian government now attempted to force 
the Armr to declare his hand The result was that 
he invited a Russian mission to Kabul and refused 
to receive an envoy from India The second Afghan 
War followed * The Afghan forces were defeated 
and the Amir fled The war, which lasted with a 
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short mteiwal fiom 1878 to ’81, was really a people’s 
^va^ as far as the Afghans were concerned The wild 
tnbes of the border lulls fought fiercely for their 
independence after the Kabul government had col- 
lapsed , they were not prepared to throw in their 
lot vath India, to be ruled by a government of infidels 
Who ruled at Kabul, provided he were an Afghan 
and able to keep out the foreigner, was immatenal 
There was ver)'^ little leadership , the war threw 
up on tlic Afghan side no one with any pretensions 
to mihtary capacity 

The first phase was speedily over The new Amir 
agieed to place lus foreign relations m British hands, 
to cede Kurram, the Khyber, Peshm and Sibi , 
Kandahar was to be a British fief mdependent of 
Kabul , the Afghan government would receive a 
British Envoy at its capital Kabul was evacuated , 
Sir Loms Gavagnari was posted tliere as British 
Envoy Witlun two or three months he and his 
escort were massacred in the course of a popular 
nsmg m Kabul 

British prestige was soon restored after heavy fight- 
ing ivitli masses of fanatical tribesmen It remamed 
to give Afghamstan a new ruler Fortunately for 
Britain a strong man capable of deahng with Afghan 
tribesmen appeared on tlie scene Abdurrahman 
was son of Dost Muhammed’s eldest son, Afzal, by 
a Bangash lady belongmg to a Kurram family , 
Sher All’s mother belonged to the Duram house and 
for that reason Dost Muhammed had bequeathed 
the throne to her son Abdurrahman, after the 
defeat of his father by Sher Ah, had fled to Bokhara, 
where he had hved on a small pension from the 
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Russian government The collapse of the govern- 
ment at Kabul gave lum his opportumty and crossing 
the Oxus he soon attracted support from the Uzbegs 
and moved towards Kabul with a Ioshkar gradually 
increasing in strength He was offered and accepted 
the responsibihty of the Kabul throne, agreemg to 
a treaty of much the same type as tlie earher treaty 
A htdc later tlic new government at Westminster 
decided to restore Kandahar 

Whether the Second Afghan War was really justifi- 
able IS an open question Had the Bntish govern- 
ment been prepared to take m 1873 tlic action it was 
compelled by force of circumstances to take after 
the war, that is, to assume by imphcation responsi- 
bility to protect Afghamstan, it ivould seem that 
the mvzLSion of Afghamstan would have been 
unnecessary 

The Russian rmssion did not remain long m Kabul , 
it had been sent as a counter-move to British action 
in favour of Turkey in 1877 dunng the Turco- 
Russian war , the peace of 1878 took away the 
motive for further Russian intiigues in Afghamstan 

Abdurrahman Klian rivals Dost Muhammed for 
pnde of place as the greatest leader Afghamstan has 
produced since Ahmad Shah Duram He found 
Afghamstan a welter of anarchy , when he assumed 
power the wnt of Kabul did not run beyond the 
capital itself and perhaps m Jalalabad The coun- 
try was divided between a crowd of turbulent feudal 
chiefs. He had no control whatever over the Indian 
borderland , the frontiers of his country were every- 
where mdefimte , he had to create an army It 
took him ten or twelve years to consohdate his 
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pocitioji In lii'? owTi word*; he broke the power of 
the rcud.il chiefs and 5 iib':titulcd one community 
under one law and one rule Unfortunately the 
peace he brought into the more accessible tracts did 
not extend to the mountain mass of the Indian 
boiderland To curb the power of the mullahs he 
took over ecclesiastical endowments and in lieu paid 
the hicrarcln, mullahs, qa/is, muftis, imams and 
muc/rins, from the go\ernmcnt treasury For the 
arm\ he introduced a modified form of conscription, 
on lines which he claiimd had received popular 
support In his autobiography, published about 
1900. he russrris that in his vendelia-riddcn country 
he had 1 educed the talc of murders to five a ycai 
If true, what a coniiasi to the seven or eight hundred 
a war in the settled districts of the liriiisli North- 
West Frontier Province with about a fifth of the 
population It IS beyond doubt that crime was kept 
within bounds as a result of ruthless punishments, 
mutilations, blindings, the death penalty, frequentK 
inflicted m the Amir's presence in open durbar 
The most ghastly penalty w'as impnsonmcnt m the 
chain snail or Black Well, into w'liich condemned 
prisoners were flung and left to die among decaying 
corpses, filth, icptilc-s, and vermin, food and water 
being low'crcd at intciwals to prolong the agony of 
the captives Sir Salter Pyme, managtr of the arma- 
ment factory at Kabul, found life so secure that he 
used to fling the bag of silver rupees ici)rcscniing 
his pay, into a corner of his office, to draw* from as he 
required He w'ould not liavc had many 1 upccs left 
after the first day if he had adopted a similar pracuce 
m Peshawar < 
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An important service rendered by Britain to the 
Amir soon after his accession was the setdement of 
his mtemadonal boundaries between Russia and 
Persia 

The value of this great ruler to his country lay 
chiefly in his flair for diplomacy and adrmmstrative 
abihty , he was a patriot eager to make his country, 
the national homeland of the Afghan, powerful and 
respected 

Simla of the ’eighties was the Simla of Kiphng, 
of the Plain Tales from the Hills, of Mrs Hauksbee 
and her kind It was now the seat of the supreme 
secretariat, both civil and mihtary, the spiritual home 
of the heaven-bom civihan, of the htde tm gods who 
setded the fate of distant provinces, ordered or refused 
to allow Frontier campaigns, fought out questions of 
Frontier pohcy, suffered agomes over the vagaries of 
the rupee It is hardly surprising that to the toiler 
in the red-hot plams, stnvmg loyally to carry out 
the behests of the Olympians, Simla seemed a Capua, 
and hfe there a procession of social pageants, ban- 
quets, dances, viceregal levies, honours hsts, inter- 
spersed with scrambles for tide and place^ 

Nevertheless Simla was anxious about the Frontier. 
Raids and kidnappmgs were annoymg enough, 
especially since the budget would not stand the 
racket of campaigns against obnoxious tribes What 
was more important was the question of mihtary 
strategy, with the ever-present menace of a Russian 
advance on Kabul With a British army corps on 
the Oxus or at Kandahar the question of commumca- 
tions would be of the first importance , the perenmal 
hostihty of the border tribesmen would almost cer- 
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tainly blaze forth and if it did not lead to disaster 
might mean tlie diversion of large bodies of troops to 
hold down tlie tnbal lashkars The Amir claimed 
suzerainty over the border tribes, not mth tlie object 
of controlhng tliem, but of using them as a pawn m 
the game should a senous controversy arise between 
Simla and Kabul The danger could only be obvi- 
ated by tlie occupation in force of the Frontier 
sahents, the Malakand, Bajaur, the Khyber, the 
Kurram, Tochi and Gumal valleys, Wana Simla 
divided Itself into tivo schools of thought ; tlie forward 
pohcy and tlie pohcy of keeping ivitlun the admims- 
trative border, watli its corollary, tlie “ burn and 
scutde system ” of controlhng the tnbes 

The fonvard pohcy was anathema to the Amir 
It was trymg enough for the Afghans to have to avert 
tlieir eyes from their ravished provmces, Sindh, 
Baluclustan, Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu, Kohat, 
Peshawar, the Kurram valley , the Indian govern- 
ment now wished to deprive Kabul of the cream of 
the fighting strength of the Afghan nation The 
border tribes were prepared to admit Afghan suze- 
ramty , Kabul was to tliem tlie embodiment of 
Afghan national pnde , wliile not prepared to 
contribute to the Kabul exchequer they were at all 
times ready to fight under the Afghan banner against 
the hated Indian government 
The Amir on his side was considenng a forward 
pohcy , the idea of Kabul seems to have been to 
anticipate a British occupation of the sahents , 
Kabul officials from Khost pushed out outposts to 
Biland Kheyl on the Kohat border near Thai in 
the lower Kurram valley , similar action was taken 
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m Zhob (Baluclustan) and Wana ; Afghan emis- 
sanes were intngmng m Mahsud country with a 
view to occupying Jandola in the Tank Zam on 
the Dcra Ismail Khan border 
Simla now prepared a map of the borderland, on 
which was indicated the course the British authonties 
thought the international frontier should follow 
Amir Abdurrahman complained that it left out the 
whole of Molimand country and the tribal country 
of the Wazirs, including Birmal What he felt was, 
as he says m his autobiography, that Bntain could not 
possibly assimilate into India the two million or so 
of Pathans or Afghans whom the Indian government 
proposed to sever from the parent stock Leave them 
in pohtical association ivith Kabul and the Amir 
was convinced that he could in time make them 
peaceful subjects of tlie Afghan throne, and friends of 
Britain “ If you cut them off from my domimons 
they will never be of any use to you or me You can 
hold them down m peace, but if at any time a foreign 
enemy appears on the borders of India, these tribes 
will be your worst enermes ” His arguments failed 
to impress Simla , to help him make up his mmd to 
receive a mission the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, 
held up at Peshawar a consignment of Hotchkiss 
guns purchased by the Afghan government As 
noted m an earher chapter the Gumal and Jandola 
had already been occupied by British troops The 
Amir had to give way , he succeeded, however, m 
delaymg the mission tiU Lord Roberts had left the 
country, because, as he said, the British general had 
fought and killed Afghans ; in reahty because he did 
not want a great Bntish general m Kabul who had 
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made his reputation m Afgliamstan, and because he 
knew tliat Lord Roberts was largely responsible for 
the forward pohcy When the Durand Mission was 
ultimately received m Kabul, Abdurrahman, as is 
noted elsewhere, succeeded in obtaimng modifications 
m the hne winch made nuhtary control and absorption 
of the Mohmands, Afhdi and Wazir tribes, almost 
an impossibihty 

The Afghan government, at least until recent years, 
has never given complete recogmtton to the mter- 
national boundary The Amir himself, and Afghan 
officials all along the Frontier, have constantly 
mtngued witli tlie tribes on the British side of the 
hne JirgaJis have been summoned to Kabul, allow- 
ances paid to leading mahks and mullahs with the 
object of keepmg tlie tnbes to their national allegiance 
These mtngues have greatly comphcated the effoits 
of Bntish officials to pacify the tnbes 

Abdurrahman disliked his pohtical suboidination 
to India He keenly desired to be repiesented at 
St James and was bitterly disappointed when the 
visit of lus son Nasrullah to London m 1895 failed 
to achieve this object What he felt was that Bntish 
pohtical officers nusrepresented his actions and pohcy 
to Simla, and Simla gave a false impression of the 
Kabul government to Whitehall He wrote himself 
to Lord Sahsbury when Simla was pressing him to 
receive Lord Roberts with a strong escort to discuss 
the boundary question He used to scoff at the Indian 
pohtical department and the Indian prmces oppressed 
by Residents and pohtical agents at their courts 
whose mterference extended even to demandmg 
information as to what the prmces had for breakfast , 
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Residents were, he would say, the real rulers of the 
States , the Kabul throne would not.subnut to such 
humihation 

In internal administration Abdurrahman adopted 
the pohcy of festina lenk He wanted railways, a 
port, and foreign loans to exploit what he considered 
the immense natural resources of his country At 
the same time he thought nothing of the kind could 
be done until the Afghan army was strong enough 
to keep foreign enemies at a distance His external 
pohcy was friendship with Bntam' Bntam and 
Afghanistan were essential to each other Russia 
would never dare to attack India if Afghanistan 
were strong and m alhance with Bntam He could 
not understand why the Bntish government paid such 
scant attention to the Indian frontier , why, for 
example, they had allowed the Indian government 
to weaken him by depnvmg him of so much of his 
temtory, the Kurram valley, Wazmstan, Quetta 

The great Amir died in igoi, after a reign of twenty 
years Though a fanatical Moslem there was never- 
theless a strong vem of superstition m his make-up 
For example he gave out that he was crowned by 
the Prophet m his dreams , he gamed his victones 
by the help of an old flag he had secured from the 
tomb of a Samt of Herat known as Khwaja Ahrar 
(leader of the free) , he protected himself from injury 
by weanng an amulet on his arm He employed 
several professional astrologers as some Hmdu prmces 
still do , he asked their advice as to when to start 
on a journey, for a propitious day for laymg the 
foundation stone of a factory , when to cut his nails 
or to take a bath His son Nasrullah was kept outside 
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Kabul for several days on his icturn from India 
because the astiologcrs said that the day of Ins 
arnval was not propitious for his entr)^ into the city 
The Aniir gave his whole energy to the task of rebuild- 
ing his biokcn counti-), achieving a success that made 
his name famous m India and Central Asia 
The deceased monarch had kept his sons in Kabul 
instead of giving them provinees, wntli armies to 
govern them The icsult w'as that his eldest son 
Habibullah succeeded quietly to the throne which 
he held till his murder in 1919 In his policy both 
intenial and wath Britain he follow'cd in his father’s 
footsteps Tnbes on the Bntish side of the line were 
encouraged to maintain relations with Kabul, re- 
ceiving both allowances and supplies of rifles and 
ammunition Tlic intrigues of Afghan officials ivcre 
largely responsible for the border troubles of 1908 
The Amir’s friendship w'as of pnccless value dunng 
the Great War But for his firm handling of the 
mullahs die border would have been in flames from 
one end to the other He succeeded in convincing 
leading people among die Afghans that it w'ould be 
the height of folly for the Afghans to diiow' in dieir 
lot with Turkey w'hen Bntain and Russia w'erc in 
alliance, and rmght combine to crush Afghanistan 
“ "We wall decide w'hether to fight Britain or not, 
when you send an army to Kabul,” is what he told 
the Turkish envoys But for his suppoit Britain 
nught have been compelled to divert diree or four 
divisions of Bntish troops from die western front at 
what might have been a critical period Reactions 
in India, especially on the Moslems, would have 
been serious if we had let the borderland go 
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The son of Amir HabibuUah, AmanuUah, after his 
father’s murder, let loose jihad or holy war that had 
so long been m suspense There was, however, no 
trace of mihtary leadership among the Afghans, and 
although most of them responded to the call to arms, 
the result was never m doubt We should have 
dictated peace m Kabul, but Simla was tired and 
nerveless and distracted with internal troubles The 
spint that had made the empire was lackmg And 
so the opportumty of redrawing the international 
boundary m a manner that would have made it 
easier for Britain to get control of the tribes on the 
British side of the Durand hne was allowed to shp 

For some time Kabul had been chafing at the 
hrmtation of its international status ansmg from the 
responsibihty for its foreign relations bemg in British 
hands In February 1919 HabibuUah had written 
to the Viceroy demandmg written recogmtion at the 
Peace Conference of the absolute hberty, fireedom of 
action and perpetual mdependence of Afghamstan, 
as a reward for its steadfastness durmg the War, and 
to help him to vmdicate to his people his pohcy of 
friendship with Britain He was murdered almost 
immediately afterwards The British government 
must mevitably have recognized the independence 
of Afghanistan sooner or later It was conceded in 
the following August as one of the tferms of the 
prehmmary peace treaty Shortly afterwards an 
Afghan delegation toured Europe, Persia and Turkey, 
utihzmg the newly won mdependence by concluding 
a series of agreements with various foreign States 
The Soviet government, for example, gave the Afghan 
government a subsidy of a milhon gold roubles in 
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return for winch Russian goods were to be imported 
duty free into Afghamstan , there was to be a Russian 
legation at Kabul and consulates m most of the 
Afghan towns The delegation was received by 
Lord Gurzon as foreign secretary m his best viceregal 
manner , he seems to have forgotten that thmgs had 
changed since the days when he ruled India A 
Russian mimster amved m Kabul m July 1921 
After many vicissitudes the Armr accepted a 
defimtive treaty m November 1921 Up to that 
time the border tribes on the British side, especially 
the mullahs, had kept their eyes on Kabul, waiting 
for a new signal to unfurl the banner of Islam 
The promulgation of the treaty strengthened the 
moderate elements against tlie muUalis who were 
mostly on the side of tlie Afghans, and against the 
Afghan allowance-holders The mullahs could now 
no longer rely on the rehgious sanction of the Amir’s 
approval and co-operation The irreconcilables 
spared no effort to denounce the treaty, characteriz- 
ing It as an ephemeral truce tliat would be dissipated 
by the first blast of ghazi frenzy AU tins shows how 
htde progress the British have made m turnmg the 
gaze of the tribes of the Bntish border towards 
Delhi instead of towards Kabul 
The terms of the treaty provided for the estabhsh- 
ment of a British legation at Kabul and for an Afghan 
legation m London, and an Afghan Consulate- 
general at Simla and Delhi Bntam no longer 
guarantees the Afghan fiontiers To handicap Soviet 
intrigue m India on tlie border tlie Bntish msisted 
on the exclusion of Russian consulates from Ghazm, 
Kandahar and Jalalabad There were various con- 
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cessions to facilitate trade , the Afghans agreed that 
in the event of occurrences tlirowing doubt on Afghan 
fncndhness, the Indian government would be at 
liberty to hold up arms consigned from abroad to the 
Afghan government This authonty was uUhzcd 
in 1924 as a consequence of a senes of outrages by 
Afghan subjects in Bntisli territory invohrng attacks 
on Bntish irregular troops and the murder of Bnhsh 
officers Hoivcver, the Amir soon gave proof that 
these events did not affect tlic attitude of the Afghan 
government towards Bntain and the embargo was 
withdraivn 

Direct rcsponsibihty for tlic maintenance of fnendly 
relations between Bntam and Kabul had slufted 
from Kabul to London It -was, however, inevitable 
that the influence of tlic Indian Foreign Office should 
continue predominant in view of the close relations 
between Afgliamstan and India So far the post of 
British Envoy at Kabul had been filled by officers of 
the Indian pohtical department Through India 
Kabul had its cluef contacts ivith the outside world 

The entry of Afghanistan into the comity of nations 
had led to an influx of foreigners Most of the pnn- 
cipal countnes had by this time cstabhshed legations 
at Kabul ; France, Italy, Germany, Japan, for 
example Afghanistan signed the Kellogg pact, re- 
nounemg war as an instrument of pohey It jomed 
tlie League of Nations 

The Afghans soon found tliat the presence of 
foreigners in their capital involved comphcations 
A senes of mcidents endangered their relations with 
some of the governments represented in Kabul To 
take an example , the Afghan cnrmnal code recog- 
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mzes tile law of qisas or retaliation, which places in 
the hands of tlie injured family the nght to inflict 
death in its own manner on the murderer An Itahan 
found lumself in tins piedicament , on remonstrance 
from the Itahan Legation tlie Afghan government 
intervened and executed the suspect itself, an action 
greatly resented by the Itahan government Similar 
troubles occurred witli a German, whereupon the 
German representative was withdrawn A treaty of 
fnendslup ivas, however, subsequently concluded 
The AmanuUah regime never commanded popular 
support In 1924 there was a senous rebelhon of 
the doimnant tribe m Khost, the Mangals , this, and 
the prevalent discontent, were mainly due to attempts 
to mtroduce a general system of female education 
and other reforms, for which pubhc opimon was still 
unprepared At one time there was danger of a 
umversal upheaval The arrival of two British 
aeroplanes m Kabul helped to turn the tide 
In 1929 Kmg AmanuUah visited Europe and was 
entertamed m London by Kmg George What 
impressed the Afghan ruler more than anythmg 
else was the phenomenal success of the Turkish 
dictator Kemal Ataturk m westemizmg the new 
Turkey , AmanuUah decided that he must do the 
same for his own kmgdom On his return he sum- 
moned the Great Goimcil of 1,000 delegates and put 
before it his programme of reform What he had 
m view was the complete emancipation of women, 
suppression of the influence of the muUahs, umversal 
education, and a general system of modernization of 
trade, commumcations and the army The Council 
gave the scheme a cold reception, especiaUy as regards 
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women and the attack on the mullahs However, 
despite the lack of support from public opinion the 
Amir insisted on initiating his policy The result 
was a senes of popular uprisings , he was speedily 
dnven from Kabul by a leader of guerrillas, Bacha 
Saqqao (the son of the water-carrier) who seized 
the government The breakdown of the admimstra- 
tion at Kabul placed foreigners m jeopardy They 
were c\tncatcd by the Bntish Air Force 

The orgies of debauchery which charactcnzcd the 
new regime in Kabul soon alienated popular support 
from the bandit ruler Nadir IClian, uncle of the 
fugitive Amn , ^vho was living m i ctircmcnt in France 
when his nephew was driven from his throne, although 
in weak health, started at once for India Proceeding 
to Kliost he soon obtained support against the 
unpopular upstart ruler The offer of Bntish financial 
support was declined on the groimd that its acceptance 
would weaken his position with Afghan nationalism , 
his chances of success would be mimmizcd if he came 
under the suspicion of bemg a Bntish nominee 
Tribesmen from the British side of the Durand line, 
mostly Wazirs and Mahsuds, flocked to lus standard 
m thousands , it was they who bore the brunt of 
the fighting which carried Nadir Kllian to victory 
and the throne of the Afghans The tribal contm- 
gents were lewardcd by the loot of Kabul and 
returned to their hills with a new interest m the 
national kmgdom Kingmaking was a profitable 
affair 

Three years latei they showed a fine impartiality 
by supportmg a movement m Kliost in favour of 
Amanuilah Large lashkars of Wazirs and Mahsuds 
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civilbing mflucncc*; at work m the capital and the 
more accessible regions spreads outwards to the 
Durand line can Britain hope to turn the intransigence 
of the tribes in the British tribal hinterland into 
loyalty to a scir-govcrning India 
What a (lifTcrent Kabul from Abdurrahman Khan’s 
day ' Kabul with its hgations, its foreign residents^ 
us univciMty, Us supreme court ofjusticcj Us schools 
of art, agriculture, medicine, science , its well- 
equipped hospitals, us smart police. The old preju- 
dice against western innovation is disappcanng 
cver)wvhcre A telephone network links most of the 
leading towms to headquarters ; 1,000 miles of motor 
loads have been constnicted along the old caravan 
loutes, gicatly facilitating the mosement of trade, 
the ever inci easing use of the molor-lorr>' should in 
time break down the age-old nomadism of the leading 
tribes, a custom that undoubtedly hinders progress 
Peace and tranquillity m Kabul depend first and 
foremost on the reliability of the armed forces 
Army reform has occupied a prominent place m 
Uie programme of the royal brothers The standing 
army is well trained and efiicicnt , a military school 
has been established, mechanized tiansport intro- 
duced , there is an air force manned by Afghans 
trained in Europe, a number of cadets arc being 
trained in India Tlie strength of tlic standing army 
IS 70,000 men Apart from this there is a s^'stem of 
compulsory sersnee, and behind tJic trained reserves 
arc the masses of tribesmen of tlic border hills wBo 
have been armed with modem rifles 
Finance is a weak point , although there is no 
national debt the revenue based largely on taxes 
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on land is comparatively small It can only expand 
as the country develops its resources 

An attempt has been made to associate the leading 
people "With tlie government by the establishment of 
a National Assembly and the grant of Legislative 
Councils to the provinces 
Industry so far is mainly of the cottage type 
the iveaving of silk, carpet-making, the making of felt 
mats, sheepskin coats (postms), leather In some 
locahties it should be possible to stimulate village 
industry by providmg cheap power by means of 
hydro-electnc installations 

The fruit industry is important, and witli motor 
transport available, the Indian market both for dned 
and fresh frmt should be capable of expansion A 
National Bank has been estabhshed and the currency 
placed on a sound basis The policy of the Afghan 
government has been directed of late to the establish- 
ment of a State monopoly of the trade m dned frmts 
and lambskins This raised strong protests from 
Indian merchants and it is believed that the system 
has been to some extent modified 

Pushtu IS now recogmzed as the official language in 
lieu of Persian , Pushtu which thirty years ago a 
Governor of Khost charactenzed as “ the dialect of 
dogs ' ” It is a language capable of development , 
Khushal the Khatak, best known of Afghan poets, 
proved its capacity two centunes ago Every Frontier 
officer has felt the poetry of the movmg cadences of 
the great Pathan love-song, the Zakhmi Dil 
The Afghan Legation in London has already 
estabhshed itself in the social life of the capital 
Social mtercourse betiveen Bnton and Afghan m 
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London should help to smooth diplomatic difficulties 
Mention may be made of the recent visit tb London 
of Sirdar Muhammad Hashim Khan, Prime Munster 
of Afghamstan, durmg which he was the guest of the 
Kmg The object of the visit was said to be to 
establish close economic relations with Bntam and 
to sound the Bntish government on the question of 
a port 

On a broad survey of British relations with Kabul 
over nearly a century and a half, it must be admitted 
that British diplomacy has not been at its best m 
dealing with the Afghan problem Except at the 
outset, when the Duram empire was still a menace to 
northern India, a strong mihtary government m 
Kabul as a buffer between her and the Russian aggres- 
sion was best smted to the mterests of India Yet 
we were never prepared to mcur any great risks to 
secure this objective We refused help to Shah 
Shuja m 1809 when a mihtary affiance, not worth 
the paper it was wntten on, was concluded , a quarter 
of a century later we might have had a real affiance 
with Dost Muhammed, if we had been prepared to 
help him recover Peshawar He would probably 
never have lost it if, as was undoubtedly our duty, 
we had restramed the refugee Amir, Shah Shuja 
from attackmg Afghamstan The country might 
have escaped dismemberment , we should not have 
attracted the implacable hatred of the Afghan 
nationalism , Afghanistan might have been a strong 
national State with the seaboard of what is now 
British Baluchistan as part of her temtory, seaports 
and a flounslung trade Vulnerable m the Indus 
valley and on her coasts it would have been to her 
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interests to keep on good terms vith Britain There 
would have been no Frontier problem on the north- 
west , no question of assirmlating an intractable 
minority mto the Indian pohtical structure A strong 
government at Kabul holding the Indus valley to the 
sea ^s'ould have known how to deal vath the border 
tribes 

Foity ycais later we might have achieved by 
diplomacy what we failed to achieve by war, a 
fiicndly Afghanistan It took Abduriahman Klian 
nearly twenty years from 1881 to rebuild the kingdom 
we had shattered , the fi esh legacy of hate left by the 
war is only now being slowly eradicated 

The forwaid policy \vas m the existing conditions 
inevitable No empire with any title to the name 
could have endured the constant outrage and msult 
to ^s'luch Its subjects in the plains \vcrc exposed 
The punitive expedition was no remedy , a measuie 
of control was the only possible expedient In 
settling the Durand line the mistake was made of 
not going far enough The alternative of allowing 
the Amir to administer to the footluUs, assisting him 
with arms and money would have been too dangei- 
ous , the temptation for the Amir and his people to 
recover Peshawai should an oppoi tumty have 
occurred, would have been almost irresistible 

And Simla ^ Has the great city of 70,000 people 
clinging precariously and unhygiemcally to the 
Himalayan ridges been infused with a new life as 
has Kabul ^ Times have changed The spirit of 
adventure that inspired the fonvard school of the 
’eighties has faded out The bureaucracy for a long 
time has played for safety , it is no libel on a great 
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service to say that under the blighting influence of 
Indian pohtics it has lost its gnp The services have 
always known the careerist seeking place and prefer- 
ment m the Olympian heights , m an atmosphere 
steeped m pohtics men of the type m high positions 
have perhaps been inchned at tunes to give undue 
weight to pohtical considerations Afghan pohcy is 
now settled m Whitehall , it is to Simla, however, 
that Whitehall must look for advice m matters affect- 
mg Kabul Some students of Afghan pohtics are 
mchned to the opuuon that Simla of late years has 
not thought big enough m questions of border policy 
One may instance the attack of nerves which Simla 
endured m 1917 after an imtial reverse m the Mahsud 
campaign , the authonties were mchned to make 
peace at almost any price , finally they adopted the 
opmion of the men on the spot Agam m 1919 Simla 
was mainly responsible for the decision to let the 
Afghans down hghtly instead of dictatmg peace m 
Kabul on terms which might have made the pacifica- 
tion of the border an easier matter The prestige 
this would have earned with it would have been of 
immense value Pohtical considerations imdoubt- 
edly led the Simla authonties to allow a fi*ee hand 
to Abdul Ghaffar, the Red Shirt leader, a pohcy 
which all but set the whole border m a blaze It 
cannot be claimed that any real effort has been 
made to brmg about a permanent solution of the 
Frontier problem What was the cause of the bhght 
that settled on the pohcy of peaceful penetration 
which seemed at one time to promise some hope of 
success ^ The best answer to the question would 
be to saunter down the Mall at Simla m August, 
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and to watch the motley crowd of pohticians, mostly 
clad m the party homespun, proceeding to the 
Chamber of the Legislative Assembly Listen to the 
debates, to the fierce mvective directed at the Govern- 
ment benches, to the impeachment of Frontier pohcy 
as another base move of British impenahsm to justify 
Its retention of British troops m India, to the denuncia- 
tion of British mihtary methods as mfimtely worse 
than anything that can be laid to the charge of 
Franco or the Japanese , listen to diatribes agamst 
defence pohcy for an hour or so and you will reahze 
why the gieat bureaucracy, once so powerful, so 
sure of itself, no longer feels itself able, as m the 
’eighties, confidently to press forward a strong pohcy 
of pacification on the Frontier 
Will Whitehall supply the stimulus required ^ 
Kabul moves from strength to strength , the busy 
hive of officialdom m Simla no longer holds India 
m the hollow of its hand 
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THE FRONTIER AND INDIAN POLITICS 

F or a quarter of a century after the Mutiny in 
1857 India lay quiescent under Bntish i^e 
The country wanted peace and firm government 
The educated classes were few m number , the Bar, 
government service, and commerce absorbed most of 
them Pohtical agitation started m a mild form with 
the institution of the Indian Congress m the ’eighties , 
It has throughout been almost entirely Hindu. The 
Frontier was not and never has been really interested 
m Hmdu pohtics , political consciousness had not 
yet taken a defimte trend So far as it existed it 
was concerned with upholdmg Pathan customs and 
traditions, the protection of Islam and the mam- 
tenance of the kmgdom of Afghamstan Beyond the 
immediate horizon the eyes of the Faithful turned 
towards Rum, to the Sultan of Turkey who, as Khahf 
or viceregent of Allah, was the embodiment of the 
glory and might of the rehgion of the Prophet 
Turkish victories over the infidel Greeks m the later 
’mneties were gloated over m every village club 
{hujrah) and mosque on the border , Turkish defeats 
at the hands of Italy raised the temperature of dishke 
towards alien rule Hmdu agitation over the parti- 
tion of Bengal m 1905 did not concern the Pathan , 
the subsequent demal to him of the Morley-Mmto 
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reforms of 1909 was no grievance Political agitators 
till recent years were discouraged in the Frontier 
Province , they were usually turned back at the 
Indus 

There has always been a core of fanaticism m 
Moslem India, typified by Moslems who, breathmg 
hatred agamst Bnton and Hmdu alike, dieam of the 
rebirth of the empire of Islam The feehng was kept 
ahve by secret societies such as the Khuddami Qmba 
or servants of the Holy of Holies of Mecca, the 
Deoband school of maulavis (Moslem divmes) , the 
more intransigent jomed the colony of Hmdustam 
fanatics or mujahideen on the Black Moimtam There 
were danger signals when Turkey jomed the Central 
Powers agamst Britam, and subversive agitation was 
only avoided by prompt action m India This, and 
mtensified vigilance on the Fiontier durmg the War, 
kept the provmce on an even keel till the conclusion 
of hostihties The Khuddami Qaaba might find a feiv 
secret adherents among the rich Moslem tradmg classes 
m Peshawar and other towns , a young Khan back 
from Oxford, disappointed at finding that English 
society m Peshawar was not mterested m him, might 
talk sedition among his friends , sueh thmgs left 
scarcely a npple on hfe ^\'^thm the border Beyond 
It Turkish and German agents m the later phases of 
the War sought to create trouble among the tribes 
on both sides of the Durand hne , the Persian mihtary 
cordon put an end to their activities 

The War, as it did elsewhere, left an aftermath of 
trouble on the Frontier Till then the most discor- 
dant element m border pohtics had been the undymg 
hostility of the mullah hierarchy Bntish Frontier 
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administrators had now to face a new subversive 
movement, almost as potent and insidious — ^virulent 
pohtical agitation from India aimed at destroymg 
British rule With the mtroduction of a system of 
partial self-government m India soon after the War 
the attitude of the British authorities to seditious move- 
ments m India generally had imdergone a change , 
there was to be no mterference with the pohtieal 
agitator except in the last extremity Agitation over 
the Rowlatt Act led to insurrection m the Panjab , 
the Frontier was -within an ace of following its 
example , there was in fact a seditious outbreak m 
Peshawar city It was the practice of the Afghan 
government to station at Peshawar a semi-diplomatic 
trade agent known m British offieial circles as the 
Afghan postmaster His office and entourage had 
long been a centre of fanatical mtngue , he utihzed 
the agitation over the Rowlatt Act to raise the city 
against the Government almost at the moment that 
his sovereign, the Amir, was launching his attack on 
the KJhyber defences The trouble was, however, 
mpped m the bud before it could spread to the 
countryside The city was surrounded by troops 
and the leaders of the movement, mcludmg the 
Afghan postmaster, arrested 

As remarked elsewhere the Afghan attack, although 
a failure, was followed by -widespread disturbances, 
presentmg a more serious problem than the Afghan 
Wur itself The infection of the Frontier -with Indian 
politics added to the comphcations Moslem India 
broke into angry recriminations over the -vmdictive 
peace terms the AUies sought to impose on prostrate 
Turkey The Kdulafat or pro-Turkish party, in 
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alliance with Congress, raised Moslem resentment to 
fever pitch The preaching of the Ah brothers 
brought on a savage uprising of the Moplah Mos- 
lems in Malabar, directed mainly against the Hindus, 
who were subjected to horrible atrocities Anotlier 
result was the hjrat movement Thousands of rms- 
guidcd Moslems ^verc led to believe that it was a 
enme to live any longer under Bntish rule, responsible 
as It was for the downfall of the empire of the l^iilafat 
India had become a Dantlharb (abode of war), it was 
their religious duty to give up everything and go on 
pilgrimage {hjrat) to a Dartil Salam (abode of peace), 
to a land of true believers Those who decided to 
make the sacrifice moved across into Afghamstan 
through the Peshawar distnct and up the IChyber 
Their example and the fanatical prcaclung of mullahs 
led thousands of Pathans from the Peshawar distnct 
to sell their lands for a song and follow the vanguard 
of the earlier pilgnms up the Khybcr into Afghanistan 
The unfortunate exiles were soon disillusioned , the 
Kabul government had no use for the dupes of the 
Indian political agitator Tlicy had to return in the 
blazing heat of the summer to their own villages , 
many died on the way Every effort was made to 
reinstate tlie Pathan pilgnms in their lands by means 
of conciliation committees Government was exposed 
to a good deal of cnticism for allowing the movement 
to develop, especially on the Frontier It would, of 
course, have been difficult to mterfere in a rehgious 
movement of the kind once it had made headway 
Congress and Klulafat propaganda and tlie resul- 
tant disturbances naturally had an unsetthng effect 
on the border A grievance of the frontier intellectual 
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was the exclusion of the North-West Frontier Province 
from the reforms of 1 920-1 on the grounds that in 
view of the close association of the tribesmen of the 
settled districts with the tnbal hinterland it was 
essential to keep the admimstration in official hands 
The close relation of the province with the problem 
of defence m India could not be overlooked 
Another disturbing factor was the situation in 
Afghamstan. The delay in the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace with the Amir inspired the hope of fresh 
trouble in the intransigent on both sides of the Durand 
line In the Afghan province of Khost adjacent to 
Wazinstan several hundreds of deserters from the 
North and South Wazinstan Mihtias with their nfles 
were sheltering under the aegis of Afghan officialdom 
Most of them had enlisted in a Khost Mihtia for 
winch recruits were bemg mvited from Bntish tnbes 
In 1920 and 1921 these refugees committed a senes 
of outrages in Bntish temtory On two occasions 
they cut up detachments of Indian troops, capturing 
100 rifles , they ambushed Militia patrols Despite 
the fact that Mahsud country was occupied by strong 
military forces,' what might almost be described as a 
reign of terror, prevailed m the Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan districts Altogether there were 391 raids on 
the Frontier in 1920-1, m which 153 persons were 
killed The situation improved with the signature of 
the peace treaty with Afghamstan m the foUowmg 
year The tnbes, too, were beginning to realize that 
the mihtary gnp of Bntam on the Afghan Frontier 
was as strong as ever About this time the repudiation 
of the Khilafat or rehgious headship of Islam by 
Mustafa Kemal, the Turkish dictator, diimmshed the 
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influence of the pio-Turkish party Intensive bomb- 
ing finally induced/ the lecalcitrant sections of the 
Mahsuds to accept^thc Government peace terms In 
the north the Afridis had thrown m their hand and 
weie co-operating m tiie construction of the lailway 
through the Khybcr Pass Afndi Kliassadars had 
on several occasions pi evented raids into the Peshawar 
district 

The political atmosphere improved still further 
when the government of India at long last decided 
that the non-co-operative movement must be checked 
Gandhi was airested, tried and imprisoned In 1925 
the Kliybei railway was opened The allowances 
paid to the Afridis had been inci cased some years 
earlier on account of the added rcsponsibihty of 
jirotccting the work in progicss They had expected 
a further increase after the opening of the railway, 
but this ivas not forthcoming , a fresh disappoint- 
ment was the icfusal of Government to reconstitute 
the Khybcr Rifles There was one friendly gesture, 
an offer to enlist goo Afridis 111 the Army 

Fanatical influences have been, if anything, more 
persistent of late years than m the pre-War penod 
The Haji of Turangzai was largely icsponsible for 
the troubles in Mohmand country , other mullahs 
from the Afghan side were his ivilhng allies Mullah 
Saiyyid Akbar, the stormy petrel of Tirah, saw m 
the Khyber railway an opportumty of workmg up 
hostility to Government , the railway was, he pro- 
claimed, a threat not only to Islam but to tribal 
independence He collected a large followmg, but 
the moie sober elements stood aloof, and the mullah’s 
lashkar finally dispersed without comimttmg itself 
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There was trouble with the Mohmands in 1927 
engineered by a new aspirant to religious ascendancy, 
the Faqir of Ahngar, a ialz 5 or disciple of a notorious 
Afghan pnest, known as the Sandaqi mullah The 
Faqir soon attained an unenviable notoriety On the 
first occasion of his attempt to provoke the Bntish 
he was ambitious enough to proclaim a jihad Fortu- 
nately the Haji of Turangzai, jealous of a new nval, 
refused his co-operation The Faqir, however, suc- 
ceeded m gettmg a Ioshkar of 2,000 men together, 
with which he moved towards the Peshawar border 
Discouraged by a bombmg attack from the air, and 
by lack of support from the Lower Mohmands, the 
Ioshkar melted away and for the time bemg the Faqir 
faded mto the background 

The extent to which Bntish influence and control 
had been re-estabhshed m the Khyber and Tirah was 
shown m the sprmg of 1923 by the action taken as 
a result ofpohtical pressure by the Afndi tnbes agamst 
the Kohat Pass murder gang responsible for the 
murder of Mrs Ellis and the kidnappmg of her 
daughter The gang was outlawed by its fellow- 
tnbesmen and so hamed that it was compelled to 
cross the Durand hne and take refuge m Aighamstan, 
where most of its members were mtemed m a remote 
provmce 

During this penod the rise to power of Mian Gul 
Shahzada, Wah of Swat, was of good augury for the 
peace of the northern border of Peshawar This re- 
markable man, who is a grandson of the Akhund of 
Swat, a well-known rehgious leader of half a century 
ago, has withm the past twenty years welded mto a 
kingdom the Swat and Buner tnbes, mcludmg the 
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tribes on the right bank of the Swat river, originally 
under the suzerainty of the Nawab of Dir Lately 
he has extended his rule to the Indus Kohistan border- 
ing on Kaslimir He owes his success to some extent 
to the licrcditar)^ religious influence of lus family, 
but mainly to a strong personality. In 1926 he was 
recognized by the Biitish government and formally 
proclaimed ruler of S\vat at a public durbar held at 
Saidu, his capital, by the Chief Gomrmssioncr of the 
Frontier Province Twenty-five years ago such an 
incident w'ould have appeared incredible An agree- 
ment w'as signed by the Wall by w'hich he pledged 
himself to loyalty and scrv^icc to the Crown and agreed 
to respect the territory of his neighbour, the Nawab 
of Amb, a Bntish feudatory on the Hazara border 
He has established a strong government and mamtams 
an efficient military force Realizing the difficulty 
of governing a population armed to the tecdi he has 
recently initiated a policy of disarmament with con- 
siderable success Outlaws arc excluded from lus 
country 

The comparative calm m the pohtical atmosphere 
diat followed on the arrest of Gandhi disappeared 
beneath a fresh wave of agitation as a result of the 
appointment of the Simon Commission and the re- 
appearance of Gandhi on the pohtical scene About 
the same time intense communal feeling was excited 
in Tirah by a Hmdu-Moslem clash in India over 
what W'as known as the Rangila Rasul case Moslem 
feeling throughout India had been raised by a scurn- 
lous publication m which the Prophet was held up 
to ridicule The author was a Hmdu He was 
prosecuted by government and sentenced to a short 
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term of imprisonment Durmg the hearing of his 
appeal a young Moslem shot him dead m the court- 
room The murderer was hanged in Karachi A 
huge Moslem mob collected with the object of seizmg 
the body and giving it a public funeral. If it had 
not been held up and dispersed by British troops it 
would probably have burnt and looted the city 
Anti-Hmdu feeling developed so strongly in Tirah 
at this msult to Islam that the Afridis expelled all 
Hmdus from their limits. They were stoned and 
otherwise ill-treated and had to be shepherded down 
the Khyber by Government levies A little later , 
when the irritation had died down they were allowed 
to return The Hmdu chent or dependant is a 
necessity of economic life m Tirah The mcident is 
worth recordmg, mdicatmg as it does the quick 
reactions across the border to remote happenmgs in 
India where the honour of Islam is concerned 
The revival of pohtical agitation m India m 1927 
provided an even greater stimulus to border unrest 
than the fanaticism of rehgious leaders Opportuni- 
ties m the transborder agencies for primary education, 
with a small leavenmg of higher education, had helped 
to awaken mterest among the tnbes m the pohtics 
of the Frontier Provmce and of India generally The 
borderland is losmg its isolation as a result of Bntish 
road-makmg pohcy For the past ten or twelve years 
there has been a network of motor roads m Wazin- 
stan , a Wazir or Mahsud who, before the roads 
were made, took several days to get to Bannu can 
now do the journey m a lorry m a smgle day Tlie 
Haji of Turangzai (he died lecently) used to pubhsh 
a newspaper appropnately styled The Flame , doubt- 
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levs u wjil noi bf long bcfoic ihc Patli.ui in In*; hill 
fortiu;?; \\ill have Moscow \ go<;peI in his own lan- 
guage , thc Japanese idea of the Ih ilish , pci haps even 
Miis-^olinPs messages fiom Bari From what they 
ln\c been hearing for years past in the Frontier 
bazars and chew here the\ not unnaturally conclude 
that Bntish powci is on thc wane , could there be 
better cMdencc of growing weakness than that thc 
British should have handed over power m India to 
thc Brahmin ^ Pathan mentality could not be c\- 
p(cted to grasp thc idea of a partnership of Briton 
and Indian, dasigncd to lc.id India along thc path 
to comphte self-government 
As already obscraed the reforms of 1920 were not 
i\tcndcd to thc Frontier Province The Hindu Con- 
gress soon decided to exploit 111 then own interests 
the discontent on this account among thc Pathan 
intelligentsia It was obvious that thc situation could 
not be met b) a mere denial, and the Simon Com- 
mission was 111 192O instructed to lake up thc question 
of constitutional advance m some form in thc province 
Thc Commission, after a thorough enquir)', iccom- 
mended a Council more or less of the Morlcy-Minto 
t^fpe with elected and nominated members m about 
equal proportions The elected members would be 
chosen by a special constituency of big land-holders 
(IChans) and by municipal and district boards (corre- 
sponding roughly to thc British county council) 
Legislature powers would be limited, law and order 
m particular being reserved 
The proposal to confine reform m thc province to 
a constitution so strictly limited increased rather than 
allayed thc irritation among thc politically minded 
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in the province Congress emissaries poured into the 
piovmce 5 Congress money was made available for 
political purposes both wthin and beyond the border 
Gandhi and his lieutenants must have been well 
aware that they were, in the metaphor of the Simon 
Commission, playing ivith fire in a powder magazine , 
they were prepared to risk anything m order to 
embarrass the British government An organization 
known officially as the Red Shirts, but which its 
members prefci to call ICIiudai JChtdmatgaran, the Ser- 
vants of God, was now formed with a fanatical, bitterly 
anti-British Pathan, Abdul Ghaffar, as its leader, 
who, by the way, is brother-in-law of the Haji of 
Turangzai, the outlaiv pnest , his brother. Dr Khan 
Sahib, has been his pnncipal coadjutor, a retired 
officer of the Indian Medical Service, educated at 
Edinburgh University and married to an English- 
woman Intensive efforts were made by the Con- 
gress emissaries to embroil the tnbes i\ith Govern- 
ment as the best means of undermining the Bntisli 
position Abdul Ghaffar preaclicd sedition along the 
Frontier, especially among the Wazirs of Bannu and 
the Mohmands Congress agitators penetrated into 
the Black Mountain , Red Shirt agents preached 
war agamst the Bntish in Dir, Bajaur and in the 
protected areas of the Malakand Tlie Nawab of 
Dir attempted loyally to keep his tnbes in check , 
tlie virus of anti-Bntish preaching was too strong for 
him The tnbesmen broke out and burnt three 
Bntisli levy posts on the Clutral road Mditary assis- 
tance was necessary before order could be restored 
The anti-Bntish elements m Bajaur and Mohmand 
country inspiied and stimulated by rehgious fanatics 
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like the Faqir of Almgar were only too ready to ally 
tliemselves mth tlie Red Shirts To them it was a 
heaven-sent opportumty to shake the foundations of 
the British Raj The Faqir of Ahngar, as always, 
quickly had a lashkar on foot in Bajaur , agam he 
was frustrated by the British air force, which suddenly 
swooped doivn on his not too enthusiastic following 
which soon dispersed 

One could hardly expect the Afndi to measure 
events dispassionately The insolent threats of the 
Hmdu Congress, the “ salt march ” of the httle 
“ naked Faqir ” to the sea with his despised crowd 
of Hmdu disciples to manufacture salt m defiance of 
the law — to Pathan tribesmen eagerly discussmg 
Indian politics m their mosques and village clubs, 
could tlus mean anytlimg less than the cnimblmg of 
the Bntish Empire ^ The Sahibs were not m the 
habit of deahng with the vinle Pathan with such 
mildness , only m the last extremity could they so 
debase themselves before the Hmdu Faqir Surely 
the Siklis, the Gurkhas and Panjabi Musulmans would 
no longer fight for the nerveless Empire , Bntish 
arnues would no longer remforce the weak garrisons 
on the Frontier , now was the time to strike a blow 
for Islam and the honour of the Pathan Meanwhile 
m the Peshawar distnct itself the Red Shirts had 
estabhshed what was almost a parallel government 
In April 1930 there was senous riotmg m the city, 
the mdecision of the authonties led to a dangerous 
outbreak and the city had to be occupied by the 
mihtary News of these happenmgs was magmfied 
across the border mto a general nsmg , the Affidis 
were assured that they would be welcomed on every 
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Side The temptation was too great to be resisted , 
they swarmed down m thousands mto the distnct m 
the late summer and favoured by the shelter of high 
maize crops practically laid siege to Peshawar They 
soon discovered that the British lion was less decrepit 
than they had imagined The support promised 
them was not forthcormng , they had the uncomfort- 
able feehng that they rmght at any moment have to 
face guns, cavalry and aeroplanes Aeroplanes were 
m fact soon flymg over them They had no mtention 
of being used as a catspaw by selfish pohticians , it 
was not long before they were back m their hills 
Retribution followed m the cooler months South- 
west of Peshawar is an extensive plam, flankmg the 
foothills, broken by nullahs, known as the Khajun 
plam, on which the Afndis rely for grazmg when their 
hiUs are snow-bound There are some villages on 
the plain, for long the haunt of outlaws Obviously 
the occupation by troops of this block of Afhdi 
territory would mcrease the British hold over the 
tribes It was decided to annex the plam and so 
make its use for grazmg subject to good behaviour 
There was some fightmg, but the Afndis were not 
prepared for a long resistance , the economic factor 
was too strong Exclusion from Peshawar with the 
consequent loss of labour, the mustermg out of the 
Afiidis recently enlisted m the army, the heavy 
mortahty among their cattle owmg to the demal 
of grazmg m the Khajun plam , aU this made 
them bitterly regret that they had allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the pohtics of the settled 
distncts There was no great cause to defend , the 
story of a deserted Peshawar and a welcommg 
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population of then tnbesmen had proved to be a 
myth 

For tlie first time m nearly a century of Bntish rule 
has the Frontier capital been attacked and threatened, 
not by a foreign enemy, but by tnbesmen m theory 
subjects of the British Crown Never m lustory has 
sedition been allowed such complete freedom to para- 
lyse authonty It may be argued that such a policy, 
aimed as it was at disarming suspicion of Bntish 
intentions, was really a sign of ovcnvhelming strength , 
could the Afndis be expected to put tins construction 
on the passmty of Government ^ “ Wdiy,” they might 
ask, “ should the Sahibs impose such a handicap on 
themselves if they really wanted a peaceful border ^ ” 
The Pathans of the setded distncts were equally lacking 
m insight , m fact many of them imagmed that 
Government vashed them to jom the Red Shirts 
Despite the Delhi agreement between Lord Invm, 
the then Viceroy, and hlr Gandhi, by which die 
latter pledged Congress to suspend their actmties m 
1931 while he was attending the Round Table Con- 
ference in London, Abdul Ghaffar continued his 
subversive propaganda The Indian government still 
refused to allow his arrest and towards the close of 
1931 the Frontier Province was almost m a state of 
insurrection At long last the local authorities were 
permitted to stnkc a blow for law and order On 
the evenmg of Boxmg Night 1931 large bodies of 
troops working ^vlth the police and constabulary by 
a senes of secret movements surrounded the important 
Red Shirt centres and arrested nearly a thousand of 
the Red Shirt leaders There was some trouble after- 
wards , m Kohat, for example, large bodies of 
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tnbesmen of the distnct came mto collision with 
troops and had to be dispersed by ,finng It is 
worth noting that Congress propaganda extended as 
far as the Afghan provmce of Elhost, where the 
Zadran and Mangal tnbes at one time planned to 
attack the Tuns of the Kurram VaUey because as 
Shiahs they were loyal to the Bntish government 
and hated as recusants by all good Sunms In Bannu 
itself and on the distnct borders, accordmg to the 
reports of local officers, there was httle doubt that 
many of the tnbesmen were only waitmg for the 
moment when the Government was m their opimon 
sufficiently embarrassed for them to commence a cam- 
paign of disorder and crime on both sides of the 
administrative border Conditions were similar on 
the Dera Ismail ELhan side 
These strong measures on the Frontier, combmed 
with the action taken m India generally m 1932 to 
restram the subversive activities of Congress, brought 
comparative tranquiUity to the provmce Obviously 
the reactions of Indian pohtics on the Frontier have 
caused a setback to the pohcy of peaceful penetration 
Whether it was sound pohcy on the part of British 
statesmen to imperil the security of the great Impenal 
Frontier in order to convmce pohtical India of the 
sincerity of the pledges given to lead Indians along 
the path of self-government is a question for the 
future historian The kidnapped Hindu languishmg 
m a Mahsud cave, a Pathan family m a Bntish village 
bereaved of its menfolk as a result of a Red Shirt 
coUision with Government troops, might well feel 
that they were paying too heavy a penalty for the 
benefit of the ambitious Brahmin politician 
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The disturbing influence of Indian pohtics on the 
hfe of the Frontier has, if anything, increased in 
intensity during the past three or four years The 
Frontier Province was a pawn m the political game 
at the Round Table Conference To the eighty 
milhon Moslems of India representative government 
modelled on British hues was a direct threat to then- 
existence The pohtical movement m India has 
throughout been a caste Hmdu movement Caste 
Hmdus outnumbered Moslems by more than two to 
one , they were far better educated, better organized, 
they commanded most of the wealth of the country, 
they predommated m the services If Bntam gave 
them what they wanted the Moslems, erstwhile rulers 
of India, would dechne to the position of helots under 
a Brahmm autocracy They were determmed to 
preserve then culture, then traditions, then rehgion 
The flrst essential was communal representation, 
which would give them then full votmg value on a 
population basis , further there must be protection 
for mmonty mterests Apart from the mamtenance 
of the British connexion the Moslem leaders felt that 
those mterests could only be guaranteed if Moslem 
governments were assured by a communal quota m 
provmces where Moslems were m the majority, m 
Smdh, the Panjab, Bengal and the North-West 
Frontier Smdh must be separated from Bombay 
and given a separate government , the North-West 
Frontier must have the 1920 reforms at once and the 
new constitution to be conferred on the rest of India 
With the martial races of the Frontier, Smdh and the 
Panjab and the great provmce of Bengal under Moslem 
control, the moral weight of Moslem India might act 
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as a deterrent against Hindu injustice to Moslem 
rmnonties in provinces where the government was 
m Hindu hands Wliether there should be communal 
representation or not was m fact a major issue at the 
London conference Attempts by In^an politicians 
at a settlement failed and rcsponsibihty for a decision 
had ultimately to be thrown on the Bntish govern- 
ment Despite the incongruity of communal elector- 
ates in a democratic form of government they decided, 
overriding Hindu objections, that representation must 
be on a communal basis , Moslems gained their 
pomt here, and in order further to conciliate their 
good iviU the 1920 reforms were immediately conferred 
on the Frontier Provmce, and the promise given that 
It should stand on the same footing as the rest of 
India as regards complete self-government And yet 
two or three years earher Bntish statesmen of out- 
standing reputation serving on the Simon Commission 
had emphasized the impossibility in Impenal interests 
of handmg over law and order to a popular rmmstry ' 
How could the wld Pathan of the hills explam 
such an abdication except on the theory that the 
Bntish were awaiting an opportunity of cleanng out 
of India ^ 

In 1932 the North-West Frontier was elevated to 
the status of an Indian provmce The first Minister 
was Sir Abdul Qaiyyum, a retired Frontier pohtical 
officer of great expenence and abihty, ready to work 
m close touch with Bntish officials Law and order 
remained in official hands Here it may be observed 
that despite his services to the Provmce on the London 
Conference, despite his expenence and his enthusiasm 
for the pohtical advance of his commumty, Sir Abdul 
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Qaiyyum’s appointment was not popular He had 
' been too long a power behmd the throne, suspected 
for too long of a greater responsibihty for the acts 
of the administration than was really the case, to 
command general support from the electorate 
Meanwhile fresh troubles were developmg on the 
Mohmand border Accordmg to local ofRaal reports 
the temper of the tribe had been kept uncertam and 
menacing by the spectacle of the extraordmary Red 
Shirt proceedings m the Peshawar district Despite 
this, however, up to March 1932 the pohtical authori- 
ties had succeeded m avoidmg an open breach with 
any section of the tribe The outstandmg feature 
of the situation was, as m 1931, the close mter- 
relation between the Red Shirts and the anti-Bntish 
elements among both British and Afghan Mohmands 
Abdul Ghaffar had himself addressed jirgahs of the 
lower Mohmands (Hahmzai and Tarakzai) A Red 
Shirt party was started m the tribe , by a curious 
paradox the slogans of the Hmdu revolutionary were 
heard m the Afghan hills The arrest of the Red 
Shirt leaders brought the trouble to a head In 
January 1932 the Faqir of Almgar with a small Ioshkar 
visited the Gandab valley m lower Mohmand country 
and tried to persuade the so-called “ assured clans ” 
to renounce their service to Government m the Khassa- 
/'dars and levies for border protection as a prehmmaiy 
to an mvasion of the Peshawar district Fortunately 
for the British authorities they dechned to respond 
to the summons The Faqir of Almgar’s force was 
augmented by 200 Red Shirts from the Peshawar 
district, followed by a fresh deputation of the faction 
to the Faqir m the hope of mducmg him to declare 
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a Jihad among the Bajaur tnbes The Faqir was only 
too eager to respond and early m March 1932 a 
Ioshkar of 2,000 Mamunds and other Bajauns collected 
and threatened the north-western border of Peshawar 
As -usual the Ioshkar lacked cohesion and leadership, 
and a sudden bombmg attack drove the tribesmen 
to their homes On this occasion the fort of the 
Haji of Turangzai was bombed Despite Red Shirt 
machmations and the blandishments of the Faqir, 
responsible opuuon among the lower Mohmands 
(Tarakzai, Hahmzai) was opposed to a pohcy of 
provokmg a colhsion with Government They refused 
to credit the assertion that the British mtended to 
annex their country AJl which tends to show that 
the pohcy of peaceful penetration has not been entirely 
unsuccessful where conditions are not unfavourable 
For eighteen years, despite incessant provocation, 
the Government had not moved a single soldier across 
the Mohmand border Now in 1933 it was felt that 
a demonstration must be made m order to support 
the lower Mohmands (the assured clans) m their 
friendly attitude At their request troops were moved 
mto the Gandab and a road was built mto the mtenor 
in order to facihtate mihtaiy'- operations m the future 
The upper Mohmands soon agreed to cease hostih- 
ties and the troops were withdrawn. Government 
pledgmg Itself not to build fortifications of any kmd 
It was not long before the peace was broken and m 
less than Uvo years at the instigation of Badshah Gul, 
son of the H^i of Turangzai, the upper Mohmands 
repudiated their undertakmgs and resumed tlieir anti- 
Bntish activities In particular Mohmand gangs 
working in with Peshawar outlaws harboured by the 
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Haji of Turangzai terrorized tiie Peshawar district 
In September 1934 the Faqir of Ahngar was again 
on tlic warpatli, encroaching on the preserves of his 
rival the Haji by startmg a preaclung tour in lower 
Mohmand country Avith the idea of inducing the 
Hahmzai and Tarakzai to destroy the Gandab road 
The Haji stood aloof as he was afraid tliat if a fresh 
invasion of Mohmand country were forced on Govern- 
ment they might take tlie opportumty of carrying 
the road over tlic Nahakki Pass, through upper 
Molimand country and Bajaur to tlie Ghitral-Mala- 
kand road Such a road would turn the flank of 
the Haji’s position and bnng the excitable tribes of 
tlie Kandahans, Safis and Mamunds under some 
degree of control The Halimzai opposed the Faqir , 
a further cold douche was furmshed by the declaration 
of a blockade against the Safis and Kandahans, in 
whose country tlie Haji has his headquarters Dis- 
ruptive forces, however, overcame caution , the direct 
provocation to Government was too strong to be 
passed over m silence and in September 1935 an 
invasion in force was ordered There was some heavy 
fighting in which many of the Afghan Mohmands 
joined Unfortunately Government was not prepared 
to push the Gandab road through to Bajaur and on 
to the Malakand-Ghitral road and very httle was 
gamed from the operations The road was, however, 
extended to the foot of the Nahakki Pass 

Tirah had felt the economic pmch caused by the 
world-wide depression The Afndis are a hard- 
headed lot with a sense of the practical reahties of 
hfe , broodmg over the consequences of their last 
clash with Government, the loss of lucrative contracts, 
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the annexation of the Khajuri plam, the denial of 
service in the army and of other opportmuties, they 
were beginnmg to feel that their economic mterests 
lay m a better understanding with Government It 
soon appeared that responsible opimon m Tirah 
favoured a rapprochement with the British authorities, 
who on their side saw m the improved attitude of the 
tribes an opportumty of imtiatmg m Tirah the pohcy 
of peaceful penetration adopted m Wazinstan after 
the war of 1919-20 At a special in January 

1935 tribesmen agreed to the opemng up of their 
country The mam terms of the agreement were as 
follows 

(a) Roads to be bmlt into the heart of Tuah 

(b) Recrmtment m the army to be reopened after 

the roads had penetrated a sufficient distance 
mto theu country to prove Afndi good faith 

(c) Government would refram from mterference 

m the mtemal, social and pohtical affaus 
of the tribes 

{d) The roads would not be used during tnbal good 
behaviour for the movement of regular or 
irregular troops. 

A school was to be built at Chora m the Bazar 
valley at the request of the Malikdm Kheyl elders 
Road contracts and road mamtenance generally 
would be m tribal hands The agreement was 
endorsed by the maliks and elders of the tribes con- 
cerned and tacitly acqmesced m by several thousands 
of the Kashars or jimior member of the clans The 
school was bmlt , work was started on the road , 
to all appearances a great diplomatic victory had 
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been won But trouble was looming on the horizon 
Once again political reactions from India were to 
stultify the efforts at pacification of the Frontier 
authontics The India Act had been passed m the 
autumn of 1935, and uith it came a revival of agita- 
tion in the provinces of India An unsettled border 
was a Congic'is asset, anything that looked like 
first steps tow'ards pacification would enhance Bntish 
prestige , It must be strongly opposed Naturally 
the policy of llic Afndi mahls had its opponents , 
under Congress stimulus they soon made hcadw'ay 
A faction known as the Sarishia or unity party was 
formed in opposition to the rnaliks, mostly undci 
mullah leadership Picqucts w'crc posted on the road 
to obstruct the W'orkmg , the school at Chora was 
burnt Road-making operations had to be stopped 
and the agreement held in suspense until the tribes 
should combine to ensure performance of its con- 
ditions 

The renewal of intrigues across tlic border by Con- 
gress and Red Shirt agitators spread to Wazinstan 
and the south with an equally prejudicial effect on 
the w'ork of the political authontics m pacif>ang the 
countryside For ten years unwonted tranqmlhty 
had pi evaded m Wazinstan The occupation of 
Razmak and Wana by tlic regular forces , the net- 
work of motor roads policed by tnbal levies had 
increased Bntish political influence over the tnbes 
generally and made them more amenable to eontrol 
Local political officers were optimistic about the 
futuie , with powciful forces garnsomng their countiy 
the Mahsuds w^erc showing a disposition to accept 
the mevitable and to settle dowm, reluctantly peihaps, 
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to an existence based on their oivn resources, supple- 
mented by Government allowances and Government 
service The efforts of Bntish officers to improve 
and stimulate agncultural production and the general 
development of the country ^ve^c a strong civdizmg 
influence That the hope of mducmg Mahsud and 
Wazir to throw m their lot ivith India should have 
been shattered by irresponsible agitators was little 
short of a tragedy Bntish India has itself to thank 
in having to foot a bill which has already run into a 
rmUion and a half sterhng to pay for military opera- 
tions forced on Government by the outbreak of 
hostilities m the south of the provmce 

The Mahsuds were not responsible m the first 
instance At a moment when fanaticism had been 
excited on both sides of the border by the action of 
the Sikhs in demohshmg the Shahid Ganj mosque in 
Lahore there occurred a dispute m Bannu over a 
Hindu girl, alleged to have been converted to Islam, 
which raised rchgious feeling among the Pathans on 
both sides of the Bannu border to fever pitch The 
girl had been kidnapped by a Pathan who claimed 
that he had married her She was placed in safe 
custody by the authontics pending settlement of the 
claim of her parents that she should be restored to 
their guardianship A great demonstration by Bannu 
Pathans was worked up with a \new to overawing the 
authonties , uhen that failed similar efforts were 
made beyond the border vath the assistance of the 
Faqir of Ipi. Ultimately the girl was restored to her 
parents 

The wadespread disturbances in Wazinstan which 
developed from these small beginnings have been 
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described m another chapter They illustrate the 
danger the British government has to face from this 
new factor of pohtical reactions from British India 
on the tribes The close association of the hostile 
movement m Wazinstan %\ith Indian pohtics is 
demonstrated furtlier by the fact that the Faqir of 
Ipi announced Ins readmess to make peace provided 
the Hmdu girl were restored to her Moslem husband , 
that the Shahid Ganj mosque were rebuilt, and that 
Government should pledge itself not to mterfere m 
rehgious disputes through its laiv courts 

Another example of the baneful influence of Indian 
pohtics across the border was furnished by events in 
the Black Mountain on the Hazara border Early 
m 1936 tnbal fanaticism Asns excited by the news of 
the Shahid Ganj mosque episode Tnbal lashJiaTs 
collected and attacked British posts and village bazars 
The mvaders ga\*e out that their object ^vas to destroy 
a Hmdu dhaTam-sala or chapel m retahation for the 
demohtion of the mosque in Lahore 

Of late years public opinion in India has shovn 
some mterest m the pohtics of the Frontier. The 
Hmdu Congress, as has been seen, have for their oira 
purpose sought to create embarrassment for the 
Bntish m that explosive countryside ; indeed there 
can be httle doubt that they were prepared to provoke 
an insurrection of the tabes both of the settled dis- 
tacts and the hmterland in the hope of weakening 
Bntish mihtary power To their view the Frondsr 
problem is a figment of British imagination imposes 
on India m order that Britam may find a vahd excnsr 
for her mihtary protectorate and impeifansnr 
ambitions Were the destiny of India in Ccqg^- 
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hands they would settle the Frontier problem by 
extending the hand of fiiendship to the tnbes and 
making them feel it was worth while to jom the Hmdu 
m creatmg a new heaven and a new earth m India 
Do they really beheve that the hatred and contempt 
of fanatical Moslems for the Hmdu can be so easily 
exorcized ^ Gandhi reflects the same attitude. The 
difficulties -which the Bntish government have found 
insoluble would vanish if only the gospel of non- 
■violence could exercise its magic appeal in the border 
hills Only let him send his heutenant Abdul Ghaffar 
to the Frontier , \vithdraw the troops from Wazms- 
tan j the Congress emissary would ivithin a week have 
the tribes under complete control Abdul Ghafiar, 
who wears the emblem of the hammer and sickle, is 
more modest , he told an English journalist recently 
that if the Bntish government -would supply him ivith 
the necessary funds, he would tame the border in 
five years by openmg dispensanes and foimdmg 
schools In the Central Legislative Assembly Hmdu 
opmion, as apart from Congress opmion, generally 
refuses to adimt that the Frontier problem is an Indian 
problem , like the Congress, the so-called moderate 
Hmdu regards it as impenal m the worst sense of 
the term Elimmate Bntish impenahsm and it would 
cease to exist The attitude is typical of the dis- 
mchnation of pohtical India to face reahties On 
the other hand the Hmdu Mahasabha, a powerful 
organization of orthodox caste Hmdu, regards the 
Afghan borderland as a standmg menace to Hinduism 
hlffitant Islam m Afghanistan and on the border 
might, they feel, bmld up a powerful Moslem State 
^vhlch, absorbmg their co-rehgiomsts the fightmg 
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tribes of the Panjab, might once agam impose Moslem 
rule on the north of India The leader of this Hmdu 
group, Dr Moonjee, recently opened a mihtaiy school 
m the Bombay presidency reserved exclusively for 
Hindus ' 

The Moslem world of India takes a veiy different 
vie\v Moslems dislike the new constitution even 
more than do the Hmdu Congress The British have, 
they maintain, sold them to the Hmdu pohtician 
whose dominant idea is to ehrmnate Islam fiom India 
The one hope of salvation is to keep the Frontier as 
a stronghold of Islam To Moslems of tins school of 
thought the idea of pacification is anathema They 
would leave the Pathan of the hills to his vuld inde- 
pendence They would bring together the two wmgs 
of the Pathan nation, the tnbes of the hiUs and of 
the plains, kept apart for their own ends by British 
Imperialists This view would appear to comcide to 
some extent with the ideas of Dr Khan Sahib 
(Premier since 1938 of the Pro\ancial ministry), who 
as representative of the Frontier told tlie Central 
Assembly last March that the border tribes were 
uniting to estabhsh a repubhe He was probably 
thinking of the mtngues of the Red Slurt and Congress 
groups with the Sanshta party m Tirah Umfied 
political control by a Pathan government up to the 
Durand line, either as a province of India or a 
separate repubhe, seems to be his idea The inevit- 
able conclusion from this welter of conflicting theories 
and principles is that it is an imperative necessity 
tliat the British government should devise a pohey 
^vlth the object of ultimately absorbing the Frontier 
into the polity of India The difficulties will be 
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almost insuperable without the support of at least 
a strong majority of pohtical India. 

In deciding to confer self-government on the 
Frontier provmce the British government can hardly 
have imagined that m that essentially Moslem 
coimtry (96 per cent of the population are Moslem) 
there was the least prospect of the seizure of power 
by the Hindu Congress, with the strong anti-Bntish 
bias characteristic of the party The landholding 
class (the IChans) might well be expected to put up 
a fight against disruptive elements and estabhsh a 
'reasonably conservative government that would fall 
into hne with ofiicial pohcy If the authorities had 
any such hope they were speedily disillusioned 
Congress and its Red Shirt alhes had been given ample 
time and opportunity to build up their organization 
m the villages , credulous peasants had been duped 
with promises of greatly reduced land revenue and 
rents , only the Red Shirts and Congress could 
protect Islam agamst the impenal ambitions of 
Bntam The unpopularity of Sir Abdul Qaiyyum, 
leader of the moderates, both personally and as a 
supposed Government man, weakened the opposition 
to Congress mtngues Even so Congress, though it 
emerged from the election struggles as the strongest 
party with mneteen members out of fifty, did not 
succeed m obtammg an absolute majority Only in 
Bannu did it fail to make an impression , there anti- 
Hmdu feehng was too strong even with the Red Shirt 
camouflage As aheady noted, m Peshawar, not 
content with their election campaign. Congress carried 
the attack on the British across the border, and by 
persuading the Sanshta party among the Afhdis that 
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Government mtended to build the Tirah road system 
by force, induced them to stop road-making opera- 
tions 

It A\nll be recalled that at the outset Congress 
decided not to take office under the neiv constitution 
and as a consequence Sir Abdul Qaiyyum succeeded 
m forrmng a government, with the reluctant support 
of non-paity Moslems and the Hmdu-Sikli national 
pai ty of seven members He was immediately swept 
from poiver by Dr Klian Sahib and his followers 
when Congress decided to form mimstries last August 
The Hmdu-Sikli party decided to throw m their lot 
ivith Congress , it really holds the balance of power 

A curious aspect of the Frontier problem is the 
unnatural alliance of the Hindu Congress with 
militant Islam The two parties have, it is true, a 
common enemy, m ivhat they regard as the monster 
of Bntish impcrahsm , is that a strong enough hnk 
to hold them together ^ In the rest of Bntish India 
some seventy milhon Moslems execrate the very 
name of Congress , the cry now is that Britain has 
sold the Moslem to the Hindu The truth is tliat 
neither party is sincere Congress is exploiting 
Patlian fanaticism to weaken the British Raj , Pathan 
extremists on the other hand are merely using the 
Congress, its organization and resources to get pohtical 
power m their own hands As a leading Moslem 
daily told its readers recently Congress Raj m the 
Nortli-West Frontier is Pathan Raj, not Hmdu, no 
matter how loudly Dr KJian Sahib and his acolytes 
may smg Bande Mataratn, the Congress national 
anthem , no matter how they flaunt the Congress 
flag ' 
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The Situation is full of dangerous comphcations 
It is true that the Governor of the province, as agent 
to the Viceroy, is solely responsible for the tnbal 
hinterland , he does not depend for the necessary 
finance on the local ministry He needs more than 
that Unless he has the full co-operation of the 
Mimster responsible for law and order it would be 
almost impossible for him to guarantee the security 
of the Frontier and the immumty of the administered 
area from tnbal aggression Red Shirts and Con- 
gress durmg the past four or five years have, as has 
been seen, mtngued incessantly transborder Will 
they change their tactics now that their own Minister 
IS responsible for law and order and for playmg his 
part m protectmg exposed villages ^ That remains 
to be seen, and it remains to be seen whether these 
httle Soviets can be controlled from the Centre 
The former dyarchic government suspended the use 
of the Frontier Gnmes Regulation m deference to 
the young intelhgentsia and lawyers, who considered 
the use of old-time methods of setthng disputes a slur 
on their social standards The irresponsibihty of 
Congress pohticians was illustrated recently when a 
bill was mtroduced mto the Assembly with the object 
of repeahng all so-called repressive laws, relatmg 
mostly to preventive action The ministry allowed 
the bill to go through despite the horrible tale of 
murders m the province and the restlessness along 
the Wazmstan border In the mterests of India 
generally the Governor was compelled to refuse to 
assent to the bill 

The bias of the Congress party agamst the landed 
aristocracy is shown by the abolition of the honorary 
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magistracy, of wluch the majority of the members 
were Khans It is true that the latter frequently 
abused their powers, but their elimination will 
weaken the local administration It is certain that 
the Frontier mimstry^ wall expect to have some 
influence on Government relations mth the trans- 
border tribes , their policy would be opposed to 
strong measures Their capacity for secret mtngue 
across the border through their village committees is 
endless The ministry holds itself responsible for 
mamtaimng border peace and strongly criticizes the 
government of India for allowing the present state of 
terrorism on the Bannu border Dr IClian Sahib 
has recently toured the villages m that neighbourhood 
to reassure the people His proposal is to arm every 
adult villager, which w^ould provide lum with a 
strong irregular army It must not be forgotten that 
he is related by marnage to the late Haji of Tarangzai 
whose son, Badshah Gul, is recogmzed as spiritual 
head of the uppon Mohmand and Majaur tribes 
His brother, Abdul Ghaflar, did not hesitate to incite 
the Mohmands agamst British rule The brotliers 
may adopt a less extreme policy now^ that power 
has been transferred into their hands, but it is stram- 
ing creduhty to expect that they wall suddenly 
smother their hate of tlie “ ahen ” British and work 
ivith them to pacify the border Their position is 
insecure, wluch may inspire moderation , it might 
of course have the opposite effect Their mam 
difficulty is finance As already observed, the 
province does not pay its way , it has to depend 
for Its subsistence on the generosity of the central 
government Provincial revenues amount roughly to 
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£ 600,000 , to balance its budget the central govern- 
ment provides a sum of ;^750,ooo Administration 
IS far more expensive than in IndiS. generally, not 
only as regards pohce but m other departments, such 
as education, medical and pubhc works In such 
circumstances the ministry can only be generous to 
the peasant on the Frontier at the expense of the 
Indian peasant generally, who is much worse off than 
the Frontier villager The Fmance Minister proposes 
to cut down the pohce budget, which seems a danger- 
ous proceeding havmg regard to the state of crime , 
should he do so the central government nught justifi- 
ably claim that the subvention took mto account the 
necessity of a large pohce force , if a reduction were 
possible the savmg should accrue to the benefit of 
central finance It is of course anomalous that a 
provmce that cannot raise even a half of the revenue 
necessary for its administration should have to bear 
the cost of a ministry and a secretanat with aU the 
usual departments Some economy might be possible 
m this direction The land revenue is probably m 
some cases too high, especially on the smaller hold- 
mgs , there might be gradual reductions It would 
seem then that the Congress government will find 
some difficulty m appeasmg its disappointed sup- 
porters A protestmg mob of 1 0,000 Pathans mvading 
the Assembly Room at Peshawar would be a more 
difficult proposition than a peasant mob of similar 
strength m Nagpur, Patna or Lucknow The method 
of incitmg the countryside against the Bntish govern- 
ment IS wearing thm , to spht Pathan society by 
embroilmg the Pathan villager with the Khan would 
ultimately weaken the Congress position The 
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Moslem League has its adherents in the provmce , 
their object be to tear down and trample the 
Congress flag ivherever they meet it Altogether the 
omens for a smooth and successful term of office 
before the Congress imnistry are not encouragmg 
They i\all have to move slowly and cautiously , the 
only line of safety — and one rmght say of real progress 
— IS close collaboration ■with the British government 
The fact that tlic rmmstry a month or so ago placed 
on the Governor the onus of preventing the bill 
repcahng the preventive section of the cnmmal 
procedure code from becommg law is not a favourable 
omen , Dr Khan Sahib, too, must have known that 
the Governor could not allow a confiscatory measure 
like the Ten Dues Repeal Bill to stand unchallenged , 
It was too obviously an attempt to penalize a great 
lando^^^lcr i\ath the object of attracting the votes of 
the peasantry The Governor’s action has been 
hea\aly attacked by Congress supporters both -withm 
and outside the Assembly , so far efiforts to bnng 
on a cnsis have been staved off by Dr Khan Sahib, 
who evidently docs not feel sure of his ground 
The political atmosphere m the pro-vonces is mdeed 
unhealthy for a Congress rmmstry, depending as it 
does on an unstable element for its majority The 
unrest m Wazinstan mth its reactions in the border 
districts is an added coraphcation It rmght very 
well complam that its difficulties are enhanced by 
Its fnends as weU as by its opponents The Congress 
Comrmttee m the pro'vonce is too mclmed to take 
matters mto its o'wn hands through its -village councils , 
Its recent action m appomtmg a committee to tour 
the Frontier and report on measures necessary to 
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secure the protection of hfe and property is an imphed 
cnticism of the ministry In fact the activities of 
irresponsible pohticians are embarrassing to Dr Kdian 
Sahib and his colleagues and make friendly contacts 
with Government House mcreasmgly difficult For 
them peace is essential if they are to make good 
Another embarrassment is the growmg Hmdu- 
Moslem communahsm m Bannu, which even the 
declaration attnbuted by Abdul Ghaffar to Pandit 
Jawahir Lai Nehru durmg his Bannu visit, that the 
Faqir of Ipi is fightmg a noble fight for mdependence, 
has done nothing to dissipate 

Contrast Bannu with a third of its Hmdu popula- 
tion in flight from the terror created by the Faqir of 
Ipi and his followers, with the tumultuous welcome 
given by thousands of young Pathans a month or so 
earher, to Gandhi, the httle naked Faqir of the 
Hmdu Bania caste, for which the Frontier Pathan 
had up to then merely a patromzmg, half-contemp- 
tuous tolerance Twenty thousand Pathans rent the 
welkm with the shout “ Malang baba zinda bad ” (Long 
hve our beloved Faqir) Why, one might ask, should 
Pathans in their thousands pay homage to this Hindu 
ascetic and to his Hmdu colleague Pandit Jawahir 
Lai Nehru ^ Is it not because of Gandhi’s success in 
forcmg the mighty British Empire to yield to the 
Congress attack ^ In other words, is it not an 
expression of their antipathy to ahen rule ^ The 
astonishmg paradox is explamed by the fact that 
Pathans want national freedom irrespective of forms 
of government , if the httle Bama helps them by his 
pohtical mysticism to break the framework of British 
rule in India, they wiU accept his alliance to that 
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extent , no more They would never adopt the 
socialism of Jawahir Lai Nehru , they would never 
submit to Hindu rule in India 
It may be noted here that at Mardan on the occasion 
of his recent visit Gandhi received a deputation of 
ten “ representative men ” from the Malakand agency, 
who requested him to use his good offices with the 
Indian government to bnng about the fusion of the 
Malakand agency wth the settled districts Is this 
a sign of the times ^ The representatives told Gandlu 
that there were 10,000 Red Shirts m the agency 
It would be mtcrcstmg to know what the Wah of 
Sivat and tlie Naivab of Dir ivould have to say about 
these " representatives ” and their ideas The trucu- 
lent hillmcn of Bajaur would make uneasy allies of 
the Hmdu-ndden government of Peshawar • 

The inflammation of political opimon m the 
province has been stimulated by a great conference 
of 10,000 people under the auspices of the North- 
West Frontier Province Pohtical Conference at 
Mansahra Here as usual the brunt of the cnticism 
was directed against the British government Its 
policy in Palestme ivas condemned and a demand 
made for its immediate revocation , resolutions were 
passed declimng participation m a European War on 
the side of Britain , stigmatizing the forward pohey 
m Waziristan, especially the bombmg of villages and 
demanding that the mdependence of the transfrontier 
people should be maintained On no account would 
Frontier Moslems agree to the federal scheme m the 
Government of India Act 
In Bannu hatred of British rule finds still more 
violent expression Weekly after the Friday prayers 
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thousands invoke the aid of God for the destruction 
of British power and the liberation of Islam m 
Waziristan Feeling against Bntam is inflamed by 
the spreading of false reports of the bombing of 
mosques. The tribes are, it is asserted, part of the 
Indian empire and sliould not be treated so barbarously 
by Bntish troops This sort of thing could happen 
only under Congress Raj. Any other possible govern- 
ment in the Frontier Province would rcahzc that such 
attacks on the central government must ultimately 
react on themselves 

Against tins is the anti-Congrcss agitation of tlic 
Moslem League m the province , the activities of 
the Khaksars who stand for Islam against Hmduism 
and especially the Hindu Congress They move 
about in mihtary formation carrymg tlic long-handled 
spade of the country, until which they present arms 
And, too, as already observed, there is the Klianatc 
party ready to support the British up to a pomt, but 
doubtful of British support tliemsclvcs 

How bewildering must be tlus clash of political 
ideas and cross-currents of political feehng to tlic 
unsophisticated Pathan villager discussing the 
problems of life m his hujrah or village club on both 
sides of the border ' He never hears the Bntish side 
of the case , the position of Britain is never explamed 
to lum He can hardly be blamed for behevmg the 
worst. What wonder that witli concrete examples 
before his eyes, the one fixed idea he develops is that 
Bntish power is cnimblmg and that Pathan national- 
ism must fight for its own in the chaos that must 
eventually follow 

What v^l be the future pohey of the Bntish govem- 
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mcnt oil the Frontier ? That is one of the questions 
of tlie hour in India In the settled distncts it can 
now only hope to influence the administration unless 
mdecd its hand is forced and it is compelled reluc- 
tantly to resume control The sketch given m the 
preceding paragraphs of the recent relations of 
Government ivitli the tribes and of the reactions of 
Frontier and Indian policies on tlie pohtics of the 
tribal luntcrland, shoivs how difBcult and complex 
IS the problem Will the Bntish government face it 
or let things shde in the hope of a more favourable 
climate of opmion m India ^ The possibihty of a 
new line of action ivill be exammed m a later chapter 



Chapter VII 

THE FRONTIER AND IMPERIAL STRATEGY 

F or fifty years before the War the Afghan Frontier 
had been a school of soldiering for the officers 
and men of the British and Indian armies Life m 
the outposts was spent m what were practically active 
service conditions ; beyond the administrative border 
troops were located m fortified enclosures, roads were 
patrolled , without an escort it was unsafe to venture 
far afield. Even m the more civilized hfe of the 
border cantonment there was an atmosphere of 
mihtary preparedness With luck the keen young 
subaltern might suddenly find himself leadmg a com- 
pany of mfantry or a squadron of cavalry to round 
up a gang of outlaws and transfrontier tribesmen, 
perhaps wagmg an all-day battle, endmg with a 
bayonet rush Or it imght happen that at dinner 
at the Mess word would go round secretly that within 
an hour or so a column was to move across the border 
to carry out a surprise attack on the fort of some 
troublesome mahk or outlaw whose cup of miquity 
had been filled to overflowmg With such oppor- 
timities and the added chance of a campaign at short 
intervals it is hardly surpnsmg that the Frontier Force 
attracted some of the best material in the British 
army. 

In the late ’nmeties commumcations on the 
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Frontier were very defective Peshawar was the only 
border station hnhed by rail witli India There was 
no road through tlic Kohat Pass connecting Kohat 
and Peshawar The Indus was crossed by ferry in 
the summer montlis on the way to Kohat and Dera 
Ismail Khan , m ^vmter there were bridges of boats 
It was over a hundred miles by road from the rail- 
licad to Bannu As a result m an c\tcnsive border 
campaign transport difficulties ^vcrc enormous The 
Frontier Force was more or less mobile , when troops 
had to be brought across the Indus from distant 
stations tiansport had to be impressed from Panjab 
villages The Indian government had forgotten 
Napoleon’s mavim that an army moves on its stomach 
Strangely enough the proponents of the forward 
policy had had a similar lapse and so had failed to 
envisage an emergency requiring the concentration 
of 50,000 troops on the Frontier to meet purely tribal 
attack Yet this is what happened in 1897 The 
evil consequences of this want of foresight were seen 
m tlic far-flung campaign along the Frontier that 
year m ivhich between three or four divisions were 
engaged There ivas no available transport and 
bullocks, mules, ponies, camels, were seized promis- 
cuously all over the Panjab and pushed across the 
Indus, generally in charge of their owners, who were 
sent shivering mto the frozen hills without proper 
clothmg or equipment Cattle were lost by the 
thousand on the Frontier hillsides , there was con- 
siderable mortahty from pneumoma among the 
drivers Fortunately for the Indian government at 
that time there was no extremist politician to exploit 
the peasants’ gnevances , such treatment nowadays 
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would lead to insurrection Government took the 
lesson to heart and initiated new schemes to facihtate 
mobilization Transport corps were organized , a 
system of registration of cattle smtable for mihtary 
transport was mtroduced The Indus was bridged 
and the broad gauge railway taken to Kohat From 
Kohat a narrow gauge was contmued as far as the 
Kurram Valley The Kohat Pass Afndis were 
mduced to allow a road to be constructed through 
their country. A railway was built to Bannu from 
Kalabagh, later extended to Tank near the Bhitanrii 
border The cantonment of Nowshera was connected 
by rail with Dargai, at the foot of the Malakand 
The chaos of 1897 has not recurred, though in 1919 
lack of motor transport was given as a reason for the 
failure of the Bntish army to dictate peace at Kabul 
m the third Afghan War 
In the half-century following the Indian Mutmy 
the Indian army had been allowed to fall much 
below the standard required by modem conditions 
There were mdeed many first-class corps mcluded m 
it, notably the Frontier Force regiments, Panjabi 
regiments, Gurkhas and most of the cavalry regiments, 
but the quahty of the troops generally left much to 
be desired Fortunately for India the Empire’s 
greatest soldier of the penod, Lord Elitchener, took 
command of the Indian army m 1903, and at once 
set to work to reorgamze it and bring it up to date 
The Frontier Force, up to that tune permanently 
stationed on the Frontier, was broken up and the 
regiments removed to down-country stations, with the 
object of giving other regiments the opportumty of 
servmg on the Frontier This was at first a very 
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trying expenence for the rank and file recruited m 
the tornd chmate of the south The nfle thief had 
his opportunities with such regiments and now and 
agam the border tribesmen took heavy toll, but the 
pohcy undoubtedly improved the quahty of the 
Indian troops ; but for Lord Ehtchener and his 
reforms, only a few crack regiments m the Great War 
would have kept up the reputation of the Indian 
army 

Lord Kitchener’s pohcy of breakmg up the Frontier 
Force has not escaped criticism It is argued that 
firontier warfare needs highly specialized trainmg 
spread over a number of years , only the best type of 
recnut firom the northern tnbes is equal to the stram 
To expose down-country regiments to Frontier con- 
ditions is to mvite trouble, especially if their composi- 
tion happens to be an inferior type of Hmdu the 
Hmdu soldier is always a provocation to the fanatical 
Moslem of the Frontier A year or so ago the 
controversy was renewed m the London Press 
There is a good deal to be said on both sides The 
place of the Frontier Force is now filled to a great 
extent by the Frontier irregular corps, such as the 
Kurram Mihtia, the Tochi and South Wazinstan 
Scouts They are fine corps with a fine type of 
officer They, like the old Frontier Force, are the 
first hne of defence against the border tribesmen 
It nught be sound pohcy to back them up with a few 
specially selected regiments permanently stationed m 
the Frontier hills Otherwise the obvious retort to 
the critics is that it is useless to recnut and mamtam 
regiments not equal to strenuous service m the 
Frontier, since if they were called upon to oppose an 
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overseas invader or an army equipped and tramed 
on modem lines in Afghanistan, the ordeal would 
be infinitely greater than in tribal warfare 
Mechanized transport combmed with road-making 
has greatly simplified military operations on the 
Frontier For example, it is possible to move the 
Clntral Reliefs by lorry with an escort of light tanks 
to the foot of the Lawarai Pass on the Chitral border 
The Pass (i 1,000 feet) is not yet traversed by a motor 
road The Mihtar of Chitral, it is true, has a few 
cars which wci c dragged across the snow of the Pass 
m defiance of the avalanches The narrow roads of 
Chitral wind perilously along chfis and precipices 
and the high officer privileged to be dnven recklessly 
by one of his Highness’s sons along the mountain 
ledges would at times dunng his journey ivillingly 
descend several grades in tlic official scale to feel the 
firm earth beneath his feet again Here it may be 
noted that one can now fly from Chitral to Peshawar 
in four and a half hours, a journey which before flying 
took four or five days, an immense advantage from 
the point of view of Staff work 
The danger of aggression from the north-west has 
been an obsession of the Bntish military mmd m 
India from the time of Warren Hastmgs m the 
’eighties of the eighteenth century At that penod 
there was a danger that Zaman Shah, King of Kabul, 
who held most of the Panjab, might attack the Nawab 
of Oudh, a British feudatory and subordmate ally 
A dozen years later the rumour of a French mvasion 
gave sleepless nights to the Bntish authonties in 
Calcutta Napoleon was, they were told, planmiig 
to emulate the achievements of the Greek Alexander 
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In 1839 tlic Indian government plunged into a crazy 
and disastrous war in Afghanistan \wtli the object of 
setting up a vassal State against tlie Russians The 
lengthemng shadow of Russian encroachment m 
Central Asia has given the Afghan Frontier its sigmfi- 
cance as an Impenal responsibiht)*. In 1886, if the 
Panjdeh incident had led to war between Bntain 
and Russia, Britain would ha\c had to send two or 
three armv corns to meet the Russian attack 
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Tills IS explained largely by political developments 
in the province itself, where for the last three or four 
years there has been violent anti-Bntish agitation 
which, not unnaturally, has had its repercussions 
across the border In tribal territory, as remarked 
elsewhere, there arc three storm centres, Wazinstan, 
Tirah, and Mohmand country wath Bajaur All 
three have come to some extent under the mflucnce 
of the extremist politician Despite improvements 
in commumcations and the use of modem arma- 
ments, aeroplanes, tanks, armoured cars, motor 
transport, nearly 40,000 men were required to deal 
with the recent disturbances in Wazinstan though 
barely half the tribes were involved , a revolt in 
Tirah of all the tnbes, Afndis and Orakzais would 
be still more formidable , nearly 30,000 troops were 
engaged m the Mohmand campaign of three years 
ago There is no reason why there should not be a 
concerted rising of these three tnbal groups , obviously 
should this happen the greater part of tlie Indian 
army would be mvolvcd, leaving barely an adequate 
number of troops to mamtam mtcmal secunty In 
such an emergency how would a threat of mvasion 
from the sea be encountered unless the defensive 
forces are increased or their fighting value enhanced ^ 
In an mtemational atmosphere tense with the 
threat of crisis the weight of responsibihty for the 
defence of India lies more heavily than before on the 
shoulders of Britain Before the War there was no 
question of attack from the sea, thanks to the imchal- 
lenged supremacy of tlie Royal Navy The Navy no 
longer holds that proud position , it is challenged 
to-day at least from the air, and in a world war, 
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India, situated as she is midway between Europe 
and tlie Far East, might be caught between two fires 
if, as nught easily happen, the bulk of the naval 
strength of Bntain were fightmg a hfe-and-death 
struggle m the North Sea and the Mediterranean 
Unless India could furmsh substantial aid, the British 
fleet based on Smgapore could not ward off an attack 
m force by Japan, especially if Italy had an air base 
on the Red Sea httoral and could create a diversion 
by an air attack on India, while the Japanese were 
engagmg the British fleet It might go hard with 
India m such an emergency, especially if there were 
trouble m the north at the same time A strong 
Air Force based on Southern India could alone meet 
the crisis 

The disposition of troops m India has m the past 
been influenced by two mam considerations, the 
defence of the Frontier against Afghanistan and the 
border tnbes and the possibihty of a Russian mvasion 
As a consequence the bulk of the Indian army is 
stationed m the Panjab and on the Frontier , there 
are no large concentrations of troops m the south 
except at Hyderabad, where there is roughly a 
division The reason for this is not, however, stra- 
tegic , It IS because by treaty Bntam is pledged to 
mamtam troops there for the protection of his 
Exalted Highness the Nizam 

It IS doubtful whether the principle of massmg 
troops m the north conforms to sound strategy m 
modem conditions The danger of an attack from 
Russia has greatly dimmished , Afghanistan is 
mihtanly stronger than m pre-War days , as observed 
already relations between Kabul and Simla have 
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never been more friendly Even if Russia were free 
from anxiciy about her frontiers eiilicr on the cast 
or west and could concentrate her forces for an 
attack on Afghanistan she would think twice before 
stirring up a hornets’ nest in the Afghan hills Tlic 
Russian armies might break down the resistance of 
the Afghan regular forces before British help could 
arrive , a gucrnlla war w'lth over half a million 
well-armed tribesmen m almost inaccessible hill 
country would make the invasion of India a very 
difficult proposition Apart from the risks inherent 
in a campaign in the Afghan highlands Russia 
would m the existing international situation be facing 
disaster should she concentrate a large proportion of 
her forces so far away from her w'cstcm frontier, to 
say nothing of the danger from Japan It is practi- 
cally certain that Japan would not allow Russia to 
establish herself m India, thereby threatening Japan’s 
position in the Pacific It is equally unlikely that 
Germany would sit with folded hands while Russia 
increased her svcalth and matcnal resources by 
annexing the Indian sub-continent 
The defence policy of India must be re-shaped to 
meet the new as w'cll as the former dangers of older 
standing The first essential is to neutralize the 
North-West Frontier and so make possible a redis- 
tribution of troops with a view' to opposing an mvasion 
from the sea or possibly from the direction of south-' 
east Chma should Japan seize Canton and the 
southern Chmese provinces The Bntish govern- 
ment will doubtless insist on a clear and defimte 
pohey of pacification on the Frontier The question 
IS discussed in a later chapter Pacification is 
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possible but it will take time and meanwhile a con- 
siderable body of regular troops will have to be 
mamtamed m Frontier stations , the fightmg value of 
the Frontier formations should be enhanced by 
mechamzation to the greatest possible extent To 
give mechamzed tioops their full opportimity Govern- 
ment should insist on makmg motorable roads 
throughout tribal terntory The opemng up of the 
country that ivould follow would help m the evolution 
of a S5^stem of tnbal self-government, wthout which 
there can be no hope of a solution of the Frontier 
problem 

An alternative proposal to pacification has been 
suggested by an advanced school of military thought 
The argument is that there is no hope of weamng the 
tnbesman from his wild mdependence , therefore 
the best pohcy to adopt is to leave him to stew m 
Ins own jmce m the hills, wthdraw all ground troops 
from the Frontier , protect the settled districts with 
a barbed wire entanglement and pohce the Frontier 
\vith the Air Force If the barrier were pierced and 
offences committed m British territory the tribe 
concerned would after due warmng be bombed till 
they made restitution Tactics of this kmd would, 
it IS contended, convince the tnbesman that he must 
let Bntish territory alone 

The objections to withdrawal to the adnnnistra- 
tive border have been discussed elsewhere As 
regards mdiscnmmate bombmg (after warmng) it 
may be remarked that it is at best doubtful whether 
Its value, material or moral, from the imhtary pomt 
of view, compensates for the odium the Bntish govern- 
ment has attracted to itself by its refusal to give up 
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bombing for police purposes in tribsl areas, at the 
Gtnevz. conference in 1933 convened to discuss the 
lismtation of aerial bombing. Bombing in tribal 
areas can only be a real deterrent '>’*ben directed 
against large ~rillages. and these are infirequent on 
the border- Even in such cases the damage to the 
primitive buildings of v.hicb such %'inages consist is 
soon made good. The hate it inspires lives on and 
mahes the prospect of a hiendly understanding 
betsveen the British authorities and the tribecmen 
more remote than e\'er. Yet e\-en sdthout bombing 
of non-military objectE'es the aeroplane is of very 
great snlue on the Frontier. e.g. for scouting, covertig 
the advance of troops by dropping bombs on or 
machine-gunning enemv tribesmen, breaking up 
tribal concentrations bv bombing and so on. 

The defence of India is closely connected sdch the 
protection of British interests in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans : it cannot be considered in isolation. The 
great navul base at Singapore is a bnlvzrk of India 
against Japanese aggression. An ad^nnced school 
of mTitarv thought looks on the establishment of a 
great air base on the Southern Indian plateau as 
the best means of defending India, supporting 
Singapore and Aden and keeping open comnnmica- 
tions v'.ith Australia. Xeiv Zealand and Hong-Kong. 
It should be able to v,-ard oT or at least to hold up 
an attack St>m the sea tfii land forces could be brought 
to the threatened point. In a crisis it could rein&rce 
the Frontier and for that reason it should be possible 
to reduce Frontier garrisons if the policy in question 
v'cre adopted. The Indian army '.vouid be com- 
uleteh' reorganized and mechanized to give it equal 
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fighting value to that of an invading force of a great 
mihtary power 

There is much to be said for makmg the Air Force 
mainly responsible for the future defence of India 
It offers the qmckest means of meetmg the danger 
which India has to face for the first time m a century 
and a half Indian opmion would doubtless favour 
an attempt to budd up an Indian navy It is, how- 
ever, impossible to improvise a navy, to say nothmg 
of the expense mvolved which India could not 
possibly meet , aeroplanes can be produced much 
qmcker than capital ships Conscription, which 
some pohticians advocate, would not solve the 
difficulty , the mihtary value of the vanous strata 
of the population is absurdly unequal , an officer 
class could not be improvised , an Indian conscript 
army would be even less able than the Ghmese to 
stand up agamst a weU-tramed Japanese army A 
Madras conscript regiment on the Frontier would 
have a hilarious welcome from border tribesmen ' 

The success or otherwise of future mihtary pohcy 
ivith regard to the defence of India must depend 
largely on tlie extent to which it is possible to enhst 
the support of Indian pohtical opmion Defence is 
a reserved subject under the Indian reformed con- 
stitution, as It obviously must be so long as Bntam 
remams responsible for the protection of India 
This reservation is repugnant to the Hmdu pohti- 
cian whatever his complexion Moderate opmion 
demands that control of external affairs should be 
entrusted to Indians, the army Indianized and placed 
under an Indian War Munster , Bntam is mged to 
show complete confidence m pohtical India This 
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attitude IS at least disingenuous in view of the fact 
that the strongest political party in India, the Hindu 
Congress, whicli now rules m seven out of the eleven 
provinces of India, proclaims its intention to sever 
the British connexion at the first opportumty . it 
proclaims further that m the event of Britain being 
involved m a world war it would refuse all assistance 
from India and would take advantage of British 
embarrassment to break away from the British 
Commonwealth Would not British confidence m 
such circumstances be misplaced ^ At the same time 
Congress view with dismay the present world situa- 
tion that has developed from what it terms the 
imabashed defiance of the dictator powers of inter- 
national obligations It denounces Bntish foreign 
policy as largely responsible for the present cnsis 
because of its non-resistance to Fascist aggression 
Apparently Congress thinks Bntain should have gone 
to war with Italy and Japan, m order that the 
Indian pohtician might be freed from the incubus of 
the fear of foreign aggression, and so make it possible 
for them to dispense with Bntish mihtary aid They 
would not have hfted a finger to help Bntam in the 
struggle , their prayei would have been that both 
Bntam and her Fascist opponents might be so 
weakened as to cease to be an mtemational danger 
What Congress really want is the complete control 
of the Indian government and the withdrawal of 
Bntish troops They realize, however, that India 
could not possibly defend herself agamst outside 
aggression and they expect that Bntam should pledge 
herself to protect India for a term of years Whether 
they would offer anythmg m return is doubtful , 
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they consider that Britain had a moral icsponsibihty 
which she has repudiated of training India to defend 
herself, the Indian mihtary budget, they contend, 
has been a veiled subsidy to Britain As remarked 
m an earlier chapter their view is that Bntam has 
kept the tribes of the Afghan Frontier m a permanent 
state of nritation m order to justify the retention of 
an unnecessarily large British element, both m the 
rank and file and m the officer cadre Let Bntam 
hand over control of the Frontier to Congress and 
they would soon induce the Pathan to join hands 
vath them m building up a great Indian democracy ' 
Tlic views on militaiy policy just discussed aic 
those of the Hindu politician The fate of India 
docs not, however, he m his hands Wliat is the 
opinion of the seventy millions of Moslems is not clear 
The Moslem League opposes federation as laid down 
in the India Act because it give the Hindus (including 
tlic States ivhich arc almost entirely Hindu) a con- 
siderable majority m the federal legislature , at the 
same time it is hardly likely that Moslems ivould 
support Congress m an attempt to embarrass Bntam 
m the event of a world war They arc at the moment 
bitterly anti-Hindu , despite the anti-Bntish feeling 
engendered by the Reforms they imght be ready to 
give their co-opcration to a scheme devised to protect 
their country against invasion Their clucf pre- 
occupation at the moment is to keep level politically 
with the Hindus They ivill never subrmt to be ruled 
by a Hindu majonty If Bntam should be compelled 
to leave India they ivould put out all their strengtli 
m an effort to hold the north from Calcutta to tlie 
Durand line Most of them feel that should a crisis 
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develop they could rely on the support of the great 
Moslem bloc that extends from Kabul to the Red Sea 
There is a third interested party, perhaps the 
strongest and most important of them all , the 
Indian Pnnees Nearly half India and a fourth of 
its population belong to the Indian States A third 
or more of the temtones which Congress rules to-day 
was originally ceded to Bntam as the price of Bntish 
rmhtary protection It still carries that moral obhga- 
tion The Pnnees have paid for protection and can 
claim It They are entided to insist that the mihtary 
situation shall not be prejudiced as a consequence 
of the separatist tendencies of Congress They main- 
tain voluntanly large forces of regular troops available 
for Impenal service , many of them have ser\^ed m 
the Empire’s wars , they have had practical experi- 
ence of mihtary problems Apart from their treaty 
nghts they are thus better qualified to advise on 
mihtary affairs than the Indian pohtician It will 
be objected that constitutionally they cannot take 
part m any such discussion till federation is established 
That IS so, but there is nothmg to prevent the British 
government from consultmg them 

The defence of the country is one of the greatest 
of the outstandmg pohtical questions m India It is 
an all-Indian question and can only be satisfactorily 
settled if aU the parties concerned have an opportunity 
of expressmg their views The requisite action can 
only be effectively taken by a federal government 
In such a government it is possible that a majority 
might be found to support a sound pohey m the 
matter The Pnnees m approachmg the question of 
federation are actuated to a large extent by con- 
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siderations of self-preservation, and the maintenance 
of tlieir nghts and digmties They relegate to the 
background questions hke the defence of India which 
m reahty goes to the very roots of their position , if 
India were successfully mvaded there can be httle 
doubt that prmcely India would disappear Only 
with the Prmces’ support can the future mihtary 
pohcy of India be placed on a sound basis Their 
influence would more than counterbalance Congress 
opposition , It would \vm to the side of moderation 
and common sense many politicians who do not 
subscribe to the Congress creed The Prmces would 
not approach this great problem m a grudging spint , 
they would not expect Bntam to bear tlie full burden 
of the added cost of mihtary preparation necessary 
to ensure the safety of India , they would agree that 
India should contribute to the limit of her resources 
Convmce them that a nughty Air Force based on 
Southern India mth a highly mechanized Army 
behmd it is the best means of promptly meeting the 
danger that now threatens the peace of India and 
It would have theur full support m the federal legisla- 
ture Convmce them that the pacification of the 
Frontier is an essential element m Impenal strategy 
and for that purpose too they would be prepared to 
support the legislature m supplymg the necessary 
finance It is the fashion with Indian pohticians of 
the advanced school of thought to assert the unpos- 
sibdity of the autocrats of the States combining with 
the newly fledged democracy of India The attitude 
IS largely artificial , most Indians have a great respect 
for the Prmces, espeaally for those who rule great 
doimnions with justice and mercy What is more, 
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the argument rings hollow from a group like Con- 
gress, which IS rapidly developing into a despotic 
ohgarchy 

It follows from what has been said that the defence 
of India IS largely connected with the establishment 
of federation. One may hope that this fact will 
weigh with the Princes when they come finally to 
consider whether or not to complete the new pohtical 
structure m India Another pomt of importance is 
that once the federal scheme starts to function it 
will undoubtedly have an influence on Indian pohtics 
generally, especially if the Prmces are generous 
enough to meet the Indian pohtician to some extent, 
by hberahzmg their system of rule, declaring the 
fimdamental rights of citizenship for example, ensurmg 
the impartiahty of the judiciary, allowmg some 
popular influence at least in the norrunation of their 
representatives m the federal legislature A great 
responsibihty lies on the Pnnces Will they prove 
themselves equal to it^ What is wanted above all 
in India is an atmosphere of good will and confidence 
between Britain and at least a majority of the people 
of India The Prmces can do much to brmg about 
this desirable result 

It IS unnecessary to stress the urgency of a re- 
orientation of British Impenal strategy m India and 
the Far East A settlement adequate to the purpose 
in view is possible only if India is prepared to play 
her part , there must be give and take Only a 
fhendly partnership between India and Britain can 
achieve the desired results A great Air Force will 
undoubtedly be essential , the cost of this would be 
shared m agreed proportions by the two countries, 
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Since the Force would be responsible for securing 
Bntisli commumcations not only with India but ivith 
tlic Far East and Australia and for supporting 
Singapore and Hong-Kong Many India politicians 
reahze the necessity of mechanization, though they 
would consider veiy closely whether its introduction 
would not make possible the reduction of some of 
the umts of the present Army Tlie reorganization 
of tlie present Army may be worth consideration 
It has indeed been suggested m some quarters that 
there should be tu o separate ai mics m India, Impenal 
and Dominion, the former being under the control 
of ^Anntchall and comprising the Bntish troops 
stationed in India, tlie An Foice and selected Indian 
and Guiklia umts , the Dormnion army rmght be 
placed under the control of an Indian War Mimster, 
a policy ^vhlch would help to enlist Indian support 

Most political groups arc prepared to admit that 
whatever viciv they may hold of the composition of 
the Army — an oft-rcpcatcd cnticism is that a British 
soldier costs about four times as much as an Indian 
— It IS essential that it should be brought up to date 
m point of mcchamzation as early as possible, 
especially as icgards the Air Force The criticism 
that reconstruction has been too long delayed is 
unquestionably justified 

The British government have at length made a 
tentative approach to the question They propose 
(September 1938), subject to the approval of Parha- 
ment, to increase the mihtary sub\ention paid to 
India from one and a half to two milhons sterling 
and to make India a grant of five milhons sterhng 
towards mechanization of the British and Indian 
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armies An expert eommittce presided over by 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield will proceed to 
India shortly to report as to how the limited resources 
of India can hest be utilized, and to make reeom- 
mendations It may be noted here that the Indian 
mihtary budget is about thirty-eight millions sterling 
— 29 per cent of the total provincial and central 
revenues of the country, not very much higher than 
that of Bntam m normal times (at present it is 32 
per cent) and very much less than that of Japan 
The British element is to be reduced by four battahons, 
which -will effect a considerable savmg Doubtless 
It IS thought that this reduction m strength wiU be 
compensated by the increased fightmg value of 
mechanized umts and possibly by an mcrease m the 
Air Force As regards the strength of the British 
element it is as well to remember that twenty-seven 
British battalions (nearly half the total strength) are 
earmarked for mtemal security, mainly to keep the 
peace between Hmdu and Moslem The savage 
outbursts of rehgious fanaticism m the last few years 
prove that this disposition of British troops is not 
made without sound reasons It imght be possible 
to economize m the use of the Bntish element by 
employmg aurcraft-camers, thereby mcreasmg the 
range and rapidity of movement of widely-difiused 
umts 

The problem of the Imperial Frontier wiU loom 
large in the pohtical vistas before the Committee 
They wdl probably not find it possible to recommend 
any important reductions m mihtary strength on the 
border imtil real progress is made with a pohey of 
pacification They will certainly have to consider 
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to ^vhat extent tlie Frontiei should be an Impenal 
responsibility 

The Hindu Congress loses no opportunity of pro- 
claiming its intention of eliminating British control 
and mflucncc from India at the earliest moment 
Its mam obstacle is the strong position of Bntam 
from a militar)’- point of view Till recently Congress 
has not attempted a direct attack on that position, 
contenting itself i\ith imndious propaganda and 
violent cnticism in the Central Assembly Durmg 
the present ycai it has adopted more dangerous 
tactics by starting anti-recruiting campaigns m the 
Panjab among tlie clans which provide the greater 
part of the strength of the Indian army The Panjab 
government (cluefly Moslem in composition) has 
made loyal endeavours to oppose theu activities, the 
Prune hlimstcr. Sir Sikandar Hayat, m particular, 
having toured the villages spcakmg m support of the 
Army Fcchng that more determmed action was 
necessary, the Panjab government suggested aU-India 
legislation and a Bill has now been passed penahzmg 
tlie activities in question It is sigmficant that the 
passage of the Bill was made possible only by Moslem 
support, Mr Jmnah, leader of the Moslem League, 
remarking that what had convmced lum of the 
necessity of the legislation was the speeches against 
it of the Congicss members 

As observed already the Pnnees are very closely 
mterested m the mihtary problem m India The 
Committee will doubtless endeavour unofficially to 
obtam their views on Indian military pohey generally 

It IS a strange irony of fate that when India most 
needs British support and co-operation her most 
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prominent political leaders should stram every nerve 
to break away from the Empire , there are, however, 
signs that the phase is passing , and with the steadying 
influence of the Prmces in the federation one may 
hope for a strong government at the Centre able and 
ready to fulfil its obligations to the Empire 
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WAZIRISTAN 

T he problem of Frontier administration has been 
increasingly difficult since the War , m no 
part of the Frontier has it been more comphcated 
than in Wazmstan Absorbed as it naturally is in 
British and European pohtics the British Press does 
not give much prominence to events m India , 
people who take an interest in news from that country 
imII have observed that Wazmstan has m recent 
years been responsible for most of the sensations 
Indeed m pre-war days leadmg Bntish newspapers 
would have had special correspondents at the front 
to report on mihtary operations such as the recent 
campaign m Wazmstan in which the Indian govern- 
ment put nearly 40,000 men in the field The 
result of tins lack of mterest is that few people m 
Bntam realize the inherent danger m the unstable 
conditions prevalent on our one great Impenal 
frontier 

A brief sketch if Wazmstan has been given m an 
earher chapter Two great tribes, the Mahsuds 
and the Darwesh Kheyl Wazirs, divide between 
them this small mountamous country, about one- 
thud the size of Switzerland The Mahsuds hold 
the greater part of the southern bloc of mountains 
from the Tochi valley to the Gumal , on the west 
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they are shut in by the Ahmadzai (Darwesh Kheyl 
Wazirs) who own the Wana plateau , on the east by 
the Bhitannis, whose country hes between them and 
the Dera Ismail Khan distnct There is a Sulaiman 
Kheyl Ghilzai settlement south of the Gumal nver , m 
the south of Wana is a strong settlement of Dotanms, 
a tribe aUied to the Ghilzais, the great nomad tnbe 
of Afghanistan These people with some of then- 
nomad kinsmen have of late years shown m an 
emphatic form their dislike of the British, to whom 
they owe loyalty, m return for British complaisance 
m allowmg them to live on the British side of the 
Durand hue 

There has, of course, never been a census of these 
British protected subjects Officially the able-bodied 
strength of the tribes is given roughly at about 

20.000 for the Mahsuds and 30,000 for the Wazirs, 
which would possibly mean a total population of about 

300.000 with the Dawars m the Tochi valley 

The country is mtersected by a senes of valleys, 
the Kurram with its tnbutary the Kaitu and the 
Tochi m the northern tract , the KJiaisorah, Shaktu, 
the Tank Zam, the Shuza and the Gumal on the 
south The Kurram and Tochi valleys are com- 
paratively open country compared with the mountam 
mass to the south TTie head of the Tochi valley, 
up to the Afghan border, (the Khost provmce) is 
mountamous, the homeland of the big Madda Kheyl 
tnbe Roads connect Thai m Kohat with the Tochi 
for which the tnbes concerned receive allowances ; 
the Madda Kheyl are paid for keeping the caravan 
track through their country open, the track that 
leads to Ghazm As noted elsewhere the Mahsuds 
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arc subsidi7ccl for allowing llic use of the Gumal , 
so arc the Snlaiman Khcyl, the Dotannis and the 
Wana AVa/irs 

The earlier associations of the Bntish w'lth Wazin- 
stan ha\c been refen cd to already For nearly 
half a centur)'’ then outposts have been intruded into 
tribal tcrritor), at Wana, Sansakai and at points in 
the Gumal, and m the Tochi valley At first held by 
regular troops they were, aflei the Mahsud blockade 
of 1901-2, gaiiisoncd by iiicgular militias recruited 
mainly from the tribes, trained and commanded by 
Bntish officers Most of the Wazir tnbes arc nomad , 
in the course of their annual migrations they have 
to cross routes easily accessible to Bntish armed 
forces, a fact w’liich has influenced their behaviour, 
and generally speaking the Danvesh Khcyl had been, 
since the Bntish occupation of ^Vazlnstan, less hostile 
and tniculcnt than the Mahsuds Another reason 
for their compaiativc innocuousness w'as that several 
of the clans, the Ton Khcyl, Ahmadzai, for example, 
were at enmity with the Mahsuds, mainly in con- 
sequence of grazing disputes, and w'cre glad of Bntish 
moral support Generally speaking, too, these nomad 
Wazirs arc better off than the Mahsuds They are 
less cramped for space , their grazing grounds arc 
more extensive, the produce of their flocks and herds 
is more or less sufficient for their support The feuds 
between Mahsud and Wazir had prevented the co- 
operation of Mahsud and Wazir agamst Government 
until the disturbances following the Afghan War of 
1919, w'liich have led to a change in their attitude 
The Mahsuds at times did things on the grand 
scale In 1863, foi example, they made a mass attack 
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on the frontier town of Tank m the Dera Ismail 
Khan district, but were driven back by a detachment 
of Indian cavahy , m 1880 they actually burnt the 
town as a demonstration m favour of the Amir, with 
the natural consequence of an mvasion of their 
country Another mvasion m force was earned out 
m 1895 after the attack on the Wana column At / 
this time a fanatical muUah, known as the mullah 
Powmdah, acquired a powerful influence over the 
Mahsuds which until his death m 1914 was contmu- 
ally exerted against the Bntish government He was 
mainly responsible for the attack on the Wana 
column In the early ’mneties a new scheme for 
controUmg the Mahsuds was given a tnal, based on 
a system known as the Sandeman system m Baluchi- 
stan after its ongmator, which had been a success on 
that part of the border The Baluchistan tribes 
were organized on a more or less ohgarchic basis, 
and by givmg moral and material support to the 
maliks or tumandars (tribal leaders) the British author- 
ities had found it possible to mamtam peaceful 
relations with tnbal territory The position was 
radically different m Wazinstan and the experiment 
proved a failure For one thing the Mahsud scheme 
of hfe was mtensely democratic Their country was 
more difficult of access , British forces were not 
mterposed between them and the Afghan frontier as 
m Bdluchistan , the Mahsuds had a safe retreat mto 
the territory of the Amir and looked to Afghanistan 
for moral and matenal support The Baluch tnbes 
were less interested m Kabul There were few 
Mahsud maliks of any position The money paid to 
British noimnees did not cany them very far , more- 
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over, the influence of the mullah Powmdah was 
strongly exerted against the subsidised maliks They 
never really had a chance of makmg good m the 
chaotic conditions prevaihng m their country Pro- 
bably most of them never mtended to facilitate Bntish 
control What they wanted was the Fennghee’s 
money At all events it was useless to expect them 
to control the younger members of the tribe without 
backmg them up ivith a strong tnbal pohce Some- 
thmg of this kind might possibly have been successful 
at that time when the tnbe was for the greater part 
armed with obsolete weapons 

There was nothmg for it, or at least so the British 
authorities thought, but to revert to the old system 
of distnbutmg tnbal allowances among the body of 
the tnbesmen, which meant tumultuous assemblages 
of several thousand tnbesmen at Tank twice a year 
or so, for each tribesman to receive perhaps a couple 
of shilhngs representmg his share of the tnbal subsidy, 
with perhaps two or three tunes as much entertam- 
ment allowance dunng the stay of th.& jirgah m Tank, 
usually prolonged to make possible the settlement of 
claims for damages brought by Bntish subjects 
The change of pohcy did not improve the position 
and the Mahsud cup of imqmty was full when Lord 
Gurzon became Viceroy m 1899 Anxious to avoid 
the cost of an expedition, and doubtful of the efiicacy 
of such a measure, he decided on a blockade sup- 
ported by strong forces It was kept up for nearly 
two years , Anally as mentioned m another chapter 
the Mahsuds havmg shown no signs of conung to 
terms the country was mvaded m a senes of short 
rushes ivith the result that the tnbe sued for peace, 
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paid a fine in rifles and cash and settled down to a 
period of comparative tranquillity during which they 
earned considerable sums m road contracts From 
time to time there were fresh outbreaks mvolvmg 
mihtary demonstrations , several Bntish officers 
servmg m Wazinstan, mcludmg two Pohtical Agents, 
were murdered , almost mvanably the hand of the 
mullah Poivmdah could be traced m these outrages 
For reasons already given the Darwesh Kheyl have 
not rivalled the Mahsuds m truculence It is true 
that the widespread disturbances of 1897 were 
started by the Madda Kheyl m upper Tochi as a 
result of their unprovoked attack on a small Bntish 
force at Maizar The trouble did not, however, 
spread among the Wazirs and the Mahsuds kept out, 
a fact which greatly reheved the situation Depreda- 
tions by outlaws harboured by Wazirs m the lower 
Kurram valley led to cleanng-up operations m 
1902 From that time onwards till Amir AmanuUah’s 
jthad m 1919 the Wazirs gave no senous trouble 
They did not jom the jihad from Khost m 1915 
The Bntish authonties had hoped that a pohcy of 
stnct non-mterference m Wazir and Mahsud affairs 
beyond the grant of subsidies, mtended to aid the 
maliks m keepmg the young bloods m order, together 
with the enlistment of tnbesmen m the local mihtias, 
would help to mamtam a peaceful border These 
hopes have, it iviU be seen, proved fallacious Smce 
1852 repeated outrages by Mahsuds and Wazirs have 
necessitated seventeen mihtary expeditions mainly 
against the Mahsuds The latter tnbe was restless 
throughout the War, and finally its aggressiveness m 
1917 made repnsals inevitable An expedition fol- 
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lowed and as noted elsewhere peace was patched up 
as soon as possible 

The Afghan of 1919 led to a tumultuous nsmg 
of the Wazir tribes and Mahsuds at the call of Islam 
The Wazirs m the mihtias mutmied and m most 
cases got away with their rifles and large supphes of 
ammumtion both at Wana and m the Tochi A 
senes of raids and kidnappmgs m Bntish temtory 
followed After the signature of a prehmmary peace 
with Afghamstan m August 1919 the Bntish govern- 
ment, which desired to avoid a senes of campaigns, 
offered very lement terms to both tnbes , they 
were absolutely refused War followed m due course 
and after the heaviest fightmg ever known on the 
Frontier, Government forces were, by May 1920, 
in occupation of Ladha m the heart of Mahsud 
coimtry, withm easy reach of the principal tnbal 
centres of Kamguram and Makm It was not found 
possible to enforce tnbal responsibihty , only a few 
of the Mahsuds submitted and accepted the Govern- 
ment terms It would probably have been better 
pohcy to refuse to make a piecemeal settlement 
Later Wana, which had been abandoned m the war 
of 1919, was re-occupied The Wana Wazirs with- 
drew mto the hills and it was not possible to exact 
retnbution for their uncompromismg hostflity 

The mtractabihty of the Frontier problem is 
stnkmgly illustrated by the events of the next few 
years With large Bntish forces m occupation of 
strategic pomts m Wazinstan trouble was almost 
contmuous m 1921 The recalcitrants among the 
Mahsuds and Wazirs were supported both with arms 
and money by anti-Bntish elements m other parts of 
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the border, for example by Haji Abdnr Razaq and 
rtmllah Bashir of the Ghamarkand colony of Hindu- 
stam Fanatics Another disturbmg factor was the 
unshakeablc conviction, which had ammated the 
tnbcs throughout, that Kabul would issue a fresh call 
to arms of the Faithful The delay in sigmng the 
peace treaty encouraged the delusion The activities 
of the Khilafat party in India, and the hijrat or flight 
of Moslem pilgrims to Afghamstan from the impure 
land of the infidel, had their repercussions on the 
border Even when the treaty was signed m Novem- 
ber 1921 the tnbes refused to believe that it was 
anythmg more than a temporary truce In June 
1921 the arrival of two 6-inch hovitzers m Ladha 
improved matters A steady bombardment of the 
vicinity contmued up to the middle of September 
This was too much for Mahsud nerves , cultivation 
and harvesting were discouraged by the feeling that 
men working m the fields might suddenly be bloivn 
sky-high By the end of the year, the Abdullai, 
one of the worst sections of the Mahsuds, had come 
to terms Later the Wana Wazirs signed a treaty , 
troops were ivithdraivn and Kliassadars (tnbal police) 
substituted Tins wthdrawal created a false impres- 
sion that Government was not m earnest Ultimately 
the country had to be rcoccupicd by regulars 
Kidnappings and raids continued m the Bannu and 
Dcra Ismail Khan districts , military convoys and 
pickets were attacked and in some cases cut up , 
finally as a result of intensive bombing of prosenbed 
areas, the hostile sections accepted the terms offered 
them 

The Bntish government now decided on a change of 
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POLICY or PEACErUL PENETRATION 

policy Non-iiitcrfci ciicc combined with blackmail 
had hopelessly failed , a system promising better 
results was essential The new methods desenbed as 
peaceful penetration constitute, it is believed, the 
official policy to-day To secure a degree of mihtary 
control the Razmak plateau, 6,000 feet high, com- 
mandmg much of Ton Khcyl and Mahsud country, 
Avas occupied by a strong brigade New forces of 
irregulars were raised, the Tochi Scouts and South 
Wazinstan Scouts , strong posts garnsoned by these 
irregular troops were located at strategic pomts , 
motor roads ^vclc driven through Mahsud country 
linking Razmak through Jandola with Dera Ismail 
Khan, and mth Bannu through the Toclu Strong 
bodies of Khassadars were enlisted to protect the 
roads and generally to assist m maintaming com- 
mumcations No effort seems to have been made to 
restore tnbal responsibility, without winch trouble 
was inevitable 

For a time it appeared that the new pohey offered 
prospects of success It is true that unrest on the 
Khost border at times reacted on the British side 
of the Durand hne, especially during the Mangal 
rebellion agamst the Anur m 1923 The Afghan 
authorities had enrolled a Kliost mihtia m winch 
the mutineers of 1919 of the Wazinstan irregular 
corps formed the nucleus with their Bntish nfles , 
Bntish subjects were invited to jom the new force 
There can indeed be no doubt that Afghan mtrigues 
dunng the Great War, followed by tht jihad of 1919, 
had turned the pohtical aspirations of the tnbes more 
strongly than ever towards Kabul The pohtical 
disturbances of 1929 m Afghamstan emphasized the 
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tendency Amanullah was dnven from his throne 
by a senes of insurrections brouglit on by his precipitate 
metliods of westernizing the country Soon after the 
flight of the ex-monarch. Nadir Khan, a member 
of the royal house of Kabul (the Durani family), 
appeared in Khost with the object of raismg a force 
to expel the usurper, Bacha Saqqao Wazirs and 
Mahsuds flocked m thousands from tlic Bntish side 
of the Durand line to his standard They were well 
armed , many of them had had a military training , 
they were fine fighting matenal Very largely as a 
result of their assistance Nadir Khan succeeded in 
recovenng the throne of Kabul The contmgents 
from Wazinstan returned to their hills stuffed with 
the loot of Kabul, and inspired wtli the conviction 
that kmg-makmg was a profitable enterpnse to be 
undertaken whenever an opportumty offered A 
year or two later an mcipient msurrection in Birmal 
(a district of Khost adjoimng Madda Kheyl country) 
raised hopes of another onslaught on Kabul , it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the pohtical authonties 
prevented a Madda Kheyl lashkar from crossing the 
Ime 

It was almost inevitable that the success of Wazir 
mtervention in restoring the Kabul throne to a 
member of the rightful dynasty should attract other 
pretenders with similar claims. And so it came about 
that two or three years after Nadir Edian’s victories, 
a bastard son of an ex- Amir (Yaqub Khan) who had 
died a British pensioner, appeared m KJiost and 
unfru-led the standard of revolt The British authori- 
ties for some unexplamed reason were taken by 
surprise , large lashkars of Wazirs and Mahsuds were 
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allo^vcd to cross the line and join the pretender 
They defeated the Afghan troops sent against them 
and laid siege to Matun, capital of the Kliost provmce 
This meant a heavy blow to Afghan prestige, and 
mcrcased the danger of the spreading of the movement 
to otlicr pro\nnces The Orakzais were preparing 
to move across the line, and if this had happened 
probably half Afghanistan would have risen against 
ICing Nadir Shah The Afghan authorities sent 
strong protests against this breach of neutrality 
Action was immediately taken, but it was only after 
tlie strongest pressme, political and military, had been 
applied that the Biitish authonties succeeded m 
inducing tlic lashkars to return The effect on Anglo- 
Afghan relations, ivhich had been better than ever 
before, can be easily imagined A recent incident of 
the kind in which, however, effective action was 
taken m time to prevent disaster, will be referred to 
later on 

Tliesc happenings show how little account the 
Wazirs and Mahsuds take of their responsibilities as 
Bntish protected subjects Their readiness to mter- 
fere in Afghan affairs adds another anxiety to the 
cares of the British political officer 

By 1927 the Bntish authonties were hopefully 
expressing the view that the Mahsuds were becommg 
less averse to official intervention m their tnbal 
disputes The tribe had greatly benefited by road 
contracts, by payments for land reqmred for roads 
and by Kdiassadar service , the Ton Kheyl especially 
who owned the Razmak plateau had accumulated 
what was wealth to border tnbesmen Mahsuds 
were running a motor-lorry service along the new 
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loads with contracts for furnishing Bntish posts with 
supplies Schools had been opened in several places 
and a system of scholarships introduced to make it 
possible for Mahsud boys to receive secondary 
education Provision had been made for medical 
rehef All this was being appreciated by the tnbe 
and It seemed that at long last an era of peace was 
appio aching 

These hopes were short-lived By 1930 political 
officers felt presages of a coming storm There had 
been a bad harvest and economic stress was shoiving 
Itself in some parts of Mahsud country Tlie road 
network had been completed , contracts were falling 
off, there was a growing pressure on the land 
Tlie generation that had reached adult age since the 
war of 1920 was spoihng for a fight 

About this time the influence of Indian politics 
began to be felt across the admimstrative border 
Klian Abdul Ghaffar, thanks to the laissez-faire pohey 
of Simla, was in 1930 reenutmg his army of Red 
Shirts and spreading sedition from one end of the 
Frontier to the other In June 1930 Afndi lashkars 
thousands strong were swarming round the barbed- 
wire penmeter of Peshawar Later came the Delhi 
Pact, the Gandhi-Irwm agreement which, whatever 
It did for the rest of India, had a deplorable effect 
on the Frontier One might have seen Red Shirt 
Pathans shouting obscene abuse at Sikh soldiers, 
their hereditary enemies, and jeermg at loyal, harassed. 
Frontier Constabulary Government officers and 
soldiers honoured the Pact, the pohtical armistice, 
while Gandhi went to London , Red Shirts and 
Congress men on the Frontier did not Congress 
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agents ^\'cnt everywhere In Mahsud eountry they 
found a ready welcome , in some cases the home- 
steads of tnbesmen who denounced them were burnt 
by anti-Bntish elements, an object lesson which shows 
that public opmion has a w'ay of expressmg itself in 
tnbal temtor)'' Congress cmissancs even penetrated 
to Kliost The Madda Kheyl iverc so stimulated by 
the political agitator that they and the Klhiddar 
Klicyl laid siege to the Bntish post of Datta Kheyl at 
the head of the Tochi valley Under Congress 
stimulus the western Orakzais attacked the Kurram 
\*allcy , there was a clash between a large body of 
Hatlii Kheyl 'Wazir demonstrators and Bntish troops 
on the Bannu-Kohat road m winch a British ofBcer 
was killed and hca\7 casualties incurred on both 
sides No wonder Afghan officials and tnbesmen 
generally thought the Bntish had renounced power 
in fat our of the Congress It is surprising that the 
tvholc border did not burst into fla m e 
Tlic position improted after the arrest of Ahdul 
Ghafiar and sctcral hundred Red Shirt leaders at 
tlic end of 1931 Anti-British agitation was revived 
shortlt aftensards as a result of the S h ah i d Ganj 
mosque affair at Lahore and the anti-Hindu riot 
of the Moslems of Karachi Conditions remained 
unsettled on the ^Vaziristan bemer. nnaiiy resulting 
m the tribal outbreak of 1956. ^ 

There had been trouble v.ntn tne Ten Kheyt 
(Utmanzai IVazirs}. 2nd as a resmt ct rnssmre ncm 
the political authorities tne nr -cr nan agreec m 
1935 the construction efa man ng tne .cmaistran 
\ alley, which contains tne semements ef 
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no harbourage to outlaws or other persons hostile 
to Government The agreement had not been put 
mto effect when thoHmdu-Moslem clash over a mmor 
Hmdu girl who had been kidnapped by a Moslem, 
led to disturbances m the Tochi valley The kid- 
napper claimed that the girl had embraced Islam , 
that he had married her and that she was his lawful 
wife This was demed by her parents, who instituted 
civil proceedmgs for her restoration to then* guardian- 
ship The Moslem was supported by his commumty, 
and the extent to which respect for British authority 
had waned on the border was shown by an attempt 
made to force the hand of the District Magistrate by a 
huge Moslem demonstration When that failed help 
was sought across the border The response was 
immediate , a large Ioshkar of Dawars led by a local 
mullah, the Faqir of Ipi, assembled m a threatening 
manner on the border hdls, a few miles from Bannu 
The Dawars, it should be noted, hve under Bntish 
administration m the Tochi and the assembly of a 
Ioshkar was an act of insurgence, all the more remark- 
able because the Dawars are not distmguished by 
warlike quahties and are moreover donunated by 
British garrisons Their behaviour is another proof 
of the unsetthng effect of pohtical agitation from 
India on tribal psychology 

Pressure was soon applied by the pohtical authonties 
and the Ioshkar was mduced to disperse Unfortun- 
ately it had not been possible to effect the arrest of 
the Faqir, who moved from the admmistered area 
of the Tochi mto the Lower KJiaisorah, from which 
safe harbourage he started violent propaganda agamst 
the Government It was now thought desirable to 
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induce the Ton KJieyl to cany out their agreement 
m regard to the road and at the same time to persuade 
them to control the Faqir The mahks were prepared 
to comply, but alleged that the yoimger members of 
the tnbe were mchned to make difficulties, and the 
mahks felt tliey could only control the situation, if the 
Bntish made a mihtary demonstration m force m 
the i^lley Goi^emment agreed to give the mahks the 
moral support they asked for and on 25th November 
1936 tiNo bngades moved into the valley from opposite 
directions vnth the object of meetmg at Biche 
Kashkai, half-way doim the \*alley. It is not clear 
whether a badragga or safe-conduct party of maliks 
accompanied the column or not. At all ei'-ents the 
troops met inth opposition at the outset and although 
ultimately the objective was reached they suffered 
hea\y casualties, nineteen being killed, including tivo 
British officers, and 102 wounded. This behaiiour 
involved punitive operations, ivhich took the shape 
of an adi-ance in force mto the Khaisoiah, the troops 
to remain in occupation till a £ne in cash and liSes 
had been paid and the road 10 Damdil at the head of 
the \'alley constructed. A nndtary pest was to be 
constructed at Biche KaffiVas . 


The advance began in Decentber. — ^e 
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capture or muzzling of the Faqir of Ipi — was not 
effected , he had moved to a difficult position where 
he took up his quarters in caves at Arsalkot on the 
Mahsud boundary overlooking the Shaktu, beyond 
the reach of the British forces It soon became clear 
that the Ton Kheyl maliks had no sort of control 
over the Kashars or junior members of the tnbe and 
that they could not carry out their pledges to expel 
or keep the Faqir m hand Anti-British agitation 
had penetrated far and wide into tnbal areas , ivith 
the Faqir at large there was no hope of avoiding 
further mihtary operations The less responsible 
elements among the Ton Kdieyl and surrounding 
tribes had httle to lose , prolonged peace was irksome 
to them, exaggerated rumours were current of great 
hauls of nfles and ammumtion from unseasoned 
down-country Hmdu troops , Islam was m danger 
It is hardly surpnsing that the young bloods were 
stimulated by the early retirement of the troops 
to try conclusions with Government , junior members 
of the Ton Kheyl had a new gnevance m that they 
considered the additional allowances had been un- 
evenly distnbuted 

It was not long before practically the whole of the 
Ton Kheyl were agam up m arms ; hostile lashlars 
mcludmg contmgents from most of the tnbes assumed 
a threatenmg attitude both in the Khaisorah and 
the Shaktu On February 6th Captain Keogh, a 
Scouts’ officer, was murdered by Mahsuds , about 
the same time an assistant political officer, Lieutenant 
Beatty, was murdered at the western end of the 
Tochi by the Madda Kheyl A senes of outrages 
followed, consistmg of raids m the administered and 
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Stan would be involved by the adherence of irrespon- 
sible groups of their younger members to the hostile 
lashkars m the Khaisorah Tins is what actually 
happened 

No warmng appears to have been issued to the 
tnbes that tnbal responsibility would be stnctly 
enforced, tlic authorities evidently feeling that to do 
so would simply have meant a scries of campaigns 
agamst each tnbe To meet the nshs involved m the 
uncertain attitude of the tnbes generally the mihtary 
authonties decided to employ ovcrivhclming strength 
and between 30,000 and 40,000 men were mobilized 
in the Wazinstan area Tlicrc was some heavy 
fighting , a mihtary achievement that stands out 
above everything else was a brilliant mght march 
leading to the occupation of the Sham plain at the 
head of the Shaktu Shortly after the Faqir’s head- 
quarters at Arsalkot were attacked and the Faqir 
fled to Bhitanm country By the 3rd June Ton 
Kheyl resistance had collapsed , the tnbe asked for 
terms, and an amusticc was granted on condition that 
the tnbe took rcsponsibihty for the hostiles m its 
territory and that it agreed not to rc-adimt the 
Faqir and would release all kidnapped Hmdus 
The Mahsuds, oddly enough, were not considered to 
be officially at war with Government , attempts 
were made by Bntish political officers to settle with 
sections of that tnbe that had joined the Ton Kheyl 
in their opposition to Government troops Casualties 
at this stage had reached several hundreds, mcluding 
163 killed 

Arsalkot is a small hamlet consistmg of about a 
dozen houses and one Wazir tower It stands above 
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the Shaklu valley on a foily-foot clifif on the bordci- 
hne between Mahsiid and Ton Ivlicyl countiy The 
Faqn and his entourage occupied thicc laigc eaves cut 
out of the chlT side, capable of accommodating about 
150 men It was determined that he should not 
again use his old hc.idquartci s , the eaves were 
blown to pieces 

To facilitate the lapid movement of troops the 
British authorities decided to open up the Shaktu by 
means of loads In June some 1,200 tribesmen were 
engaged on lucialuc terms in assisting to carry out 
the scheme and incidenta lly w'crc earning money to 
pay Go\ eminent lines 

The Faqii was still actnc in oiganizing hostilities 
m c\ciT possible form It was advisable to get him 
away from the Dcra Ismail Khan border and 
accordingly the area m w'hich he had installed him- 
self on the edge of Blutanm country was pioscribcd 
and bombed from the an This led to his withdrawal 
to Shawal between Razmak and the Durand line 

Tlic British authorities now' began to feel the 
difliculty of dealing piecemeal ivith recalcitrant sub- 
sections of the Mahsuds They had been able to 
patch up terms with the Ton Kheyl more or less as a 
unit , the position w'as diflTcrcnt with the Mahsuds, 
the majoiity of w'hom had not actually taken part 
in the hostilities, at all events not dirccdy Some 
subsections made their peace , others stood out and 
there W'as a good deal of tioublc with mullah Shcr 
Ah, a lieutenant of the Faqii Bombing operations 
m the Badar valley beyond Ladha had some effect , 
by the end of August it was possible to announce 
terms of peace to those involved 
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TJic penalties demanded can liardly Ijc described 
as severe A fine of £^^‘ 2.^0 and i,ooo rifles was 
imposed, a proportion of the rifles to be of foreign 
make, the remainder local, probably mostly the 
cheap Kohat Pass-made weapon It would be 
interesting to know the proportion fixed About 
this time the Kohat Pass factories were ■working night 
and day, doubtless in order to meet the demands of 
the Mahsud market In addition to the fine Govern- 
ment announced their intention of treating certam 
areas, viz an area south of Razmak not mcludmg 
Kaniguram, as a British protected area The terms 
were accepted by the Mahsuds 
Another tribe, the Bhitanms, had heavily committed 
themselves both in the lighting and by a senes of 
raids and kidnappings in Dera Ismail Khan and 
Bannu This tribe, with an estimated fighting 
strength of 6,000 men, has close associations %vith 
Bntish terntory , they have a perennial feud with 
the Mahsuds and have generally been regarded as 
susceptible to Bntish influences The tnbe w'as 
deeply infected with Red Shirt propaganda and at 
one time actually sent picqucts to Tank There can 
be little doubt that pohtical agitation mspircd by the 
Indian Congress was largely responsible for the 
hostility of this tnbe A bngadc of troops was 
marched into Bhitanni country, after air action had 
mduced the tnbe to hand back the kidnapped Hindus 
There was very httle opposition except on one 
occasion when about 300 tnbesmen, mcludmg Mah- 
suds and Ton Kheyl, put up some sort of a fight 
Peace terms were accepted and comphed ivith 
These included a nfle fine, the construction of a 
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road into the heart of the country and the declara- 
tion tliat certain areas would for the future be 
“ protected ” as in Mahsud and Wazir country 
Despite the so-called peace, unsatisfactory conditions 
persisted in Mahsud country Sher Ah very soon 
had a Ioshkar of 300 men under his orders, and with 
It he attacked Khassadar posts with the object of 
breaking doi\Ti the tnbal settlement with Govern- 
ment It ivas necessary to occupy Ladha ivith 
troops and to take air action against the mullah and 
lus men A bngade was located near Kamguram 
Agam tlie offendmg sections made their peace 
Wammgs — to quote the official report — were given 
to the tnbal vialiks as to their future behaviour 
It ^vas not long before fresh trouble started m a 
different quarter Tlie presence of the Faqir of Ipi 
near the Anglo-Afghan border m Madda Kheyl 
countr}^ led to unrest among the Madda Klheyl , 
Khassadar posts \\ ere attacked, the road v as blocked 
at Spmwam between Thai and Idak m the Kurram 
valley A bngade ivas sent to the affected area which 
engaged 150 tnbesmen, both Ton Kheyl and Madda 
Kheyl, mffictmg casualties It is not noted whether 
either tnbe ivas penalized for these hostdities Their 
behawour is a striking commentary on the ralue of 
the peace A httle earher it had been necessary to 
imdertake operations in the Mamirogha area north- 
vest of Razani 

I^IuUah Sher Ali agam caused trouble in October 
with a small tribal force of 150 men As a result of 
an* action the gathermg dispersed. 

Large bodies of troops vere moved doim the 
Khaisorah and early in November the ist Brigade 
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proceeded into the Shaktu to overawe local hostile 
gangs There was some opposition from gangs of 
bad characters under notorious leaders 

By the end of November road construction work 
was completed Two new scout posts at Biche 
Kashkai m the Khaisorah, the other at Ghanom at 
the head of the Sham valley were established 

The general situation at this tune seemed well m 
hand, no doubt to a great extent because of the tnbal 
nugrations, to which a state of war would practically 
put a stop By the 15th December most of the 
additional troops, with the exception of the 3rd 
Infantry Brigade, had been withdrawn to their 
peace stations The tribes as a whole had officially 
made peace , the fines had been deducted from 
tribal allowances , the nfle fines, the heaviest imposed 
for many years, had been paid The Faqir of Ipi, 
with his lieutenants, mullah Sher Ah, Dm Faqir 
(Bhitanm) were still at large but, accordmg to the 
official version, with their prestige very much on the 
wane 

The campaign then was officially over by the middle 
of December 1937 As already observed nearly 

40.000 troops had been engaged on the British side , 
one and a half millions sterhng had been spent, 
mvolvmg a heavy strain on Indian finances , casual- 
ties m kdled and wounded had not been far short of 

1.000 men What had been the result^ 'The arch- 
enemy was still at large, still plottmg nuschief It 
nught, however, be hoped, not unreasonably, that 
the tnbal losses m men and matenal, the dislocation 
of tnbal hfe caused by the presence of large bodies 
of troops m tnbal country, would exert a strong 
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influence in favour of peace The British govern- 
ment had sho^vn that, whatever the political agitator 
might say, Biitish military strength was ummpaired 
and that they were ready to use it 
Never had border warfare been waged in more 
unsatisfactory conditions Practically all the lead- 
mg tribes of Waziristan had been involved, but only 
m the case of the Ton Khcyl and Bhitanms were the 
Government troops deahng ivith the tnbes as a whole 
Throughout the operations the fightmg was of the 
guerrilla t}^e and it does not appear that opposing 
lashkars ever exceeded 700 or 800 tnbesmen Hostile 
gangs could move rapidly from one end of the country 
to the other , the result was to make it difficult for 
the British to maintain commumcations, and at one 
time nearly 10,000 troops were employed on keepmg 
the roads open Even so the bngade at Wana had 
to be provisioned from tlie air or by lomes run by 
Mahsud “ friendlies,” who naturally made a big 
profit The fightmg quahties and armament of the 
tribesmen made it dangerous to employ compara- 
tively small detachments , animal transport ham- 
pered movement , for example, movmg more or less 
in smgle file the bngade that earned out the mght 
march on to the Sham plateau over difficult moun- 
tam tracks was spread out over four miles of hillside 
The description by a special correspondent of a 
well-known Enghsh newspaper, the Times of India, 
pubhshed in Bombay, of an action m wluch a Bntish 
column was engaged with a hostile Ioshkar is worth 
quoting m illustration of the difficulties Bntish troops 
have to face m tnbal warfare The events desenbed 
occurred in June of this year (1938) 
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For several hours I watched the advance of the Razmak 
Brigade down ifrom the Razmak-Narai (pass) to Razani, 
a distance of under five miles Picquets were thrown out 
on either side of the valley head and with their establish- 
ment the brigade was on the march Suddenly scrappy 
nfle fire broke out firom the scrub-covered hiUsides, two or 
three thousand yards on the left flank The riposte was 
tremendous Machme-guns rattled from the picquets and 
firom behmd , a battery unhmbered on a hairpin bend of 
the twistmgj steeply descendmg road and went into action , 
an aeroplane zoomed overhead, spottmg for the guns and 
doing some firing on its own account No one knew whether 
the spasmodic — at that distance practically futile — ^hostile 
fire came jfrom five, fifty or five hundred tribesmen, but the 
few shots certamly did not suggest very many hostdes Yet 
the vulnerable column had to slow up almost to a halt to 
thunder at this gnat-hke evidence of ennuty — and it is 
doubtful if anythmg happened to anybody 

The correspondent goes on to describe a movement 
of the combmed Razmak and 3rd Infantry Brigades 
as they turned from the road at Razam to deal with 
a Ioshkar of Ipi adherents near the Lowargi pass above 
Mamirogha This Ioshkar had driven off the Khassa- 
dars and destroyed their posts The Datta Kheyl 
Scout fort was bemg attacked mghtly A thick dust 
haze enveloped the hiUside as the troops advanced 
along precipitous defiles and made air co-operation m- 
effective There was unexpected delay and the troops 
had to camp for the mght at Mamirogha The tribes- 
men cut the water-supply and had to be driven off 

Probably the most adverse factor m the operations 
was the breakdown of the system of tribal responsi- 
bihty 'V\hth most sections of the Mahsuds and their 
maliks posmg as fnendhes it was almost impossible to 
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cxeit prcssuie on the tnbe as a whole, m ordei to 
induce the majority to suppress the hostiles who weie 
compromising the tribal position At the same time 
there is httle doubt that the friendly sections did not 
in many cases observe a stnet neutrality , it is 
notorious that assistance m arms, men and supplies, 
and shelter arc frequently given to hostile groups by 
officially neutral sections To suppress the tendency 
IS not easy m mountainous country ivith defective 
communications Having regard to results it is 
perhaps not unreasonable to suggest that a more 
lasting settlement might have been effected had the 
Bntish government declared at the outset that they 
would not deal \Mth the Mahsuds except as a whole , 
tliat they were at ivar with the tnbe and not mth 
separate groups of tnbesmen, and that people who 
did not wsh to be involved must surrender with their 
arms and be detained in concentration camps till 
peace was finally concluded Otherwise every 
Mahsud of military age would be treated as an 
enemy, since every tribesman is a member of the 
tnbal las/ikar That is the logic of the situation 
Sternly applied it might have induced a majonty of 
tlie Mahsuds to combine and hand over the Faqir 
As tilings were, it was nobody’s business to endeavour 
to coerce disturbers of the peace 

One IS tempted to enquire why, if there is a degree 
of co-operation among tnbesmen sufficient to enable 
them to collect i,ooo nfles as a fine, they could not 
combme to attack hostile groups and capture the 
Faqir Rifles would not be handed over iMthout 
compensation sufficient to procure others m their 
place , the money required would have to be col- 
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Icctecl from .imong members of the section or clan 
concerned, winch seems to suggest some form of 
tiiljal orgcimzalion, even if of a tcmporaiy nature 
Widely held opinion in military eirclcs .iscnbcs the 
mefrcclivencss of military' operations against the 
tribesmen to the methods and policies of the Frontier 
political It IS admitted that political control in a 
campaign lies with the General Officer commanding 
the troops and tluit political officers m cliargc of the 
tribes are under his orders. At the same time it is 
argued that the GOG \\ould be taking a heavy 
responsibility if he discarded the advice of his political 
experts , he might lose prestige by being overruled 
fiom Simla or Whitehall, especially if the Gov'cmor of 
the province, to whom political officers arc subordin- 
ate, supported them in the adv'icc offered Political 
officers, many soldiers think, place their aigis too 
readily over friendly malihs, who arc thereby en- 
couraged covertly to assist hostile groups 
Tlie question of the clash of opinion between 
military and political officer on the Frontier has 
excited comment m the Bntish-ovvned Press in India 
The view IS expressed that on occasions it would seem 
that Generals conducting a campaign in tnbal 
temtory have been hampered in tlicir task by action 
taken over their heads by high pohtical authonties 
at home or in India Tlie real trouble is the absence 
of a strong and clear-cut policy supported by' Simla 
and Wlutehall In its absence the pohtical officer 
naturally feels that his duty is to keep, as far as possible, 
within the indeterminate boundanes of the policy 
of “ peaceful penetration ” 

After a brief period of tranquillity duiing the winter 
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montlis It became apparent m the eaily spring that 
the ■war spirit was still rampant m Wazinstan The 
Faqir of Ipi was findmg a gratifymg response to his 
mtngucs and exhortations The Madda 'Khtyl jirgali, 
though " warned ” to expel him, had failed to comply 
Smpmg, kidnapping, the numng of roads and railway 
tracks iMth bombs, attacks on Khassadars, were 
going on cveryivhcre, m spite of ivarmngs and air 
action against hostile villages A new form of out- 
rage was the contammation of water-supply systems 
Mullah Slier Ah \asited the Faqir and later moved to 
South Wazinstan with a force of 150 Mahsuds, and 
tlireatened Scout and Mihtia posts at Sphtoi and 
Kotkai Captain Dewar, a Scouts officer, led out 
several platoons of Scouts to engage him The 
detachment was surrounded about dusk by the 
mullah’s Ioshkar , Captain Dewar was killed and 
there is no doubt that the detachment of 100 men, 
which had practically exhausted its ammumtion, 
would have been cut up but for the gallantry of an 
Air Force officer, Fhght-Lieutenant Jackson, who, 
flymg low, dropped packages of cartndges and Verey 
hghts withm reach of the Scouts. The outrage led to 
proscription and bombing of areas in Mam Toi, 
Sphtoi and Upper Badar villages after the usual 
warrungs Later m May a Ioshkar besieged Datta 
Kheyl fort m the Tochi The siege lasted from 
May loth till June gth Two mght attacks were 
made under cover of heavy rifle fire at close range 
A tnbal gun was used, firmg both sohd and explosive 
shells The Scouts under a Bntish officer. Lieutenant 
Lerwm, put up a splendid fight, constantly harassmg 
tlie enemy with sorties 
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At the end of June the Madda ’Kho.yl jirgah came 
m and declaring that the Faqir was no longer with 
them gave in a number of nfles as security for good 
behaviour 

The Faqir was now in caves m the mountainous 
country west of Razmak near the Afghan border 
An attempt was made to assail his retreat by two 
brigades which moved out from Razam A Ioshkar 
which opposed their advance was dispersed, but owmg 
to the difficulties of the terrain it was not found 
possible to reach the caves A new Scouts post was 
constructed at Lowargai to replace the Khassadar 
post destroyed by the Ioshkar Meanwhile the Datta 
Kheyl fort was agam battered by tribal artillery 

In South Wazmstan the ubiqmtous and irrepres- 
sible Sher Ah staged a new attack on the Sphtoi 
Scouts picquet in which he again used a tribal gun 
His Ioshkar was later engaged by Scouts and regular 
troops and was reported to have dispersed 

On 23rd July perhaps one of the most danng 
exploits of the war was earned out, when the town 
of Bannu was attacked at mght by a Ioshkar 200 
strong, consistmg mostly of transborder tnbesmen, 
though some of the Barmu Moslems were mcluded 
Seven citizens were killed and fourteen wounded , 
several shops were burnt, the damage was estimated 
at ;^30,ooo The marauders were finally dnven off 
with a loss of several killed and twenty captured 
The attack was directed mainly against Hmdu 
residents of the town, apparently as an outcome of 
communal feehng connected with the case of the 
Hmdu girl of eighteen months earher The trouble 
led to an exodus of Hmdus across the Indus into the 
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Panjab , about a third of the people left the town 
Shortly before a lashkar of 300 Wazirs and Mahsuds 
had taken up a position in the hills north of Bannu, 
insolently threatening several villages on the Bannu 
and Kohat borders WTicther it was this lashkar that 
attacked Bannu is not clear Whoever was respon- 
sible has succeeded m striking a heavy blow at 
Bntish prestige Up to the time of writing (end of 
September 1938) there has been no further incident 
of outstandmg importance on the Wazin border 
hlditary operations, however, contmue and two 
bngades from Wana and Razmak are reported to 
have, on September 13th, engaged Sher All, once 
agam inflictmg a salutary lesson on his lashkar 
A sketch of Air Force action and its value in frontier 
■warfare may be of mterest at this stage, especially 
m \aei\ of the recent discussions m the Press, both 
Indian and Bntish, on bombmg on the Indian 
borderland. One thing is clear ; the aeroplane has 
not sohed the Frontier problem as was thought 
possible when it was first brought into use in the 
border hills None the less it has been of the greatest 
\alue dunng the recent disturbances. It can, hovs- 
e\er, rarely be used decisively. Take, for e>.ample. 
the failure of air action against the Tori Khe^.i in the 
spring of 1937 before the invasion of the Khaisorah. 
Later, the aeroplane was used chiefiy against tribal 
forces, closely and acth'ely engaged -/nth gro'und 
troops, against hostile fortified s-iOages and in pro- 
scribed areas. .A curious reguladcfn does not permit 
the bombmg or machine-gunning of a trtoal gathering 
iTnle— it actually fires on the aircraft or on Goo'em- 
ment troops. The u'e of the 'ptane m scouting ann 
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in supporting or covering attacks has proved its 
worth on many occasions Whatever opimon one 
may hold of the moral value or political expediency 
of bombmg prosenbed areas or fortified villages, 
there can be no doubt that at times such operations 
have had a deterrent effect Action of the kmd, for 
example, induced the Madda Kheyl to bnng m the 
murderers of Lieutenant Beattie , it has certainly 
helped to curb the activities of mullah Sher Ah 
and the Mahsuds of the Upper Baddar On more 
than one occasion it has compelled the Faqir of Ipi 
to change his headquarters The procedure adopted 
aims at makmg sure that everyone m the prosenbed 
area, which sometimes consists of a group of villages, 
should be aware tliat bombmg is contemplated and 
should have an opportumty of clearing out \vith his 
family and belongings After the lapse of the penod 
of warmng aeroplanes fly over the prosenbed area 
mght and day and bomb cattle or tnbesmen if seen 
m the area Fortified villages and towers are also 
permitted targets The damage caused is usually 
shght , biuldmg matenal is cheap and construetion 
of a pnimtive kmd The idea behmd the process is 
to brmg pressure to bear through econonuc and 
physical mconvemence This m some cases may be 
severe enough , generally the fugitives would move 
mto the next valley with their cattle, instal them- 
selves m caves and try to outlast the Government 
patience It is beheved that casualties are rarely 
caused m prosenbed areas The fine achievement 
of Fhght-Lieutenant Jackson m supplymg ammumtion 
to an isolated detachment of Scouts and savmg it 
fi:om disaster has already been mentioned, as has 
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also the excellent ^\o^k of the Transpoit Flight in 
carrying militar)^ personnel and stores to Wana when 
the ordniar)^ roads could not be kept open for Bntish 
lomcs There can be no doubt whatever that the 
aeroplane is of great value in military operations on 
the Frontier, even if the bombing of prosenbed areas 
is omitted It is interestmg to note that the Afghans 
used the an -arm ivith success m suppressing the 
insurrection recently incited by the Sliami Pir, 
described m a later paragraph ^Vhcthe^ the s)^stcm 
of bombing proscribed areas is ivorth while m \aew 
of the cnticism it has attracted, especially from 
Indian Moslems, is another matter The attacks by 
German newspapers m w’hieh Bntish aeroplane action 
on the Frontici is desenbed as on a par witJi similar 
action by the Japanese m Cluna, by General Franco 
and the Spanish Republicans, is utterly absurd 
A bncf sketch of close aenal support-action during 
the ad\ ance of Gov'cmment troops from the Sham 
plain to Arsalkot b\ an official eye-witness will give 
an idea of how tlie aeroplane is used 
The machine was a Hawker Audax Its armament 
consisted of twchc bombs earned under the wings, 
a \'’ickcrs machine-gun finng fon\ards through the 
airscrew' and operated b} the pilot, and a Lewis gun 
worked from a swi\cl m the rear cockpit The 
machine was equipped with a ti\o-way radio tele- 
phony wireless set enabhng the pilot to maintam com- 
munication with the troops and the landmg groimd 
The 'plane started from the aerodrome m Miram- 
shah m tlie Tochi and to shoiv how short distances 
arc m "Wazinstan it was o\er Arsalkot and the Faqir 
of Ipi s ca\ cs in ten minutes A mmute or two later 
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It was over the Bntish division slowly moving down 
the Shaktu towards the Faqir’s quarters For two 
hours the ’plane circled over the column The 
advance guard, the mam body with its mules and 
the rearguard were plainly visible to the observer , 
so too were the picquets on the heights on each side 
protectmg the advance Every bit of country was 
scanned to see that tnbesmen were not creepmg up 
nullahs to attack the troops, or to make sure that some 
picquet had not signalled by altering its ground 
strips, that it was bemg attacked Sometimes the 
pilot and his observer would get glimpses of lurkmg 
tnbesmen Then the pilot would put the machine 
into a vertical dive and havmg dropped a few bombs 
would pull up mto a steep zoom, while the observer 
kept the tnbesmen’s heads down with his Lewis gun 
Now and agam the ’plane would dive down to drop 
a reconnaissance report FmaUy havmg run out of 
bombs the pilot wirelessed to Miranshah for a rehef 
aeroplane which qmckly amved and a quarter of an 
hour later the plane was back m Miranshah Quick 
and efficient work 

The episode of the Shami Pir deserves mention, not 
only because of its importance, but because it shows 
how easily the tribes m the British tribal hmterland 
can be incited to follow a mihtary adventure m 
Afghamstan The real name of the Pir is Saiyyid 
Muhammed Sadi He is an Arab of Damascus, an 
accomplished hnguist, and is married to a German 
woman He was for some time m Kabul in 1924 and 
IS related by marriage to Muhammed Tarzi, father- 
in-law of the ex-Amir, AmanuUah The appellation, 
Shami Pir (the Syrian holy man), was conferred on 
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him by the Inbcs Hi': object was unquestionably 
to raise an insurrection in favour of the deposed 
monarch For some time he did not show his hand, 
contenting himself with settling disputes, and giving 
out that his chief objeet was to colleet funds for the 
1 epan of a mosque in Damaseus This was an obvious 
blind, and one ^vondel■s why lie was ever allowed to 
piocced to the Frontier on arnving in Karaehi 
Someone had blundered After a couple of months 
he thiew olT the mask and summoned the tribes to 
attaek the leignmg dynasty on the ground that it 
was unlawfully withholding the throne from Aman- 
ullah He seemed to be amply prowded with funds 
and olTercd a high figuie, 4or Kabuli, a month for 
each rccniit There w'as soon a geneial drift of 
tribesmen towards the border, but no considerable 
parties appear to have erossed it by the time insurgents 
on (he Afghan side had come into collision with 
Afghan tioops Bntish aircraft w'crc carrying out 
daily reconnaissances along the Durand line and 
w'ere constantly under fire 

The existence of a colony of Sulaiman Kheyl 
Ghilzais m Zermelan south of the Gumal in British 
terntory has already been mentioned It seems 
that the Pir svorked on their feehngs and induced 
them, as also a number of nomad Sulaiman Klieyl 
w'ho had stayed behind in Zermelan because of a 
dispute they had had ivith the Afghan government, 
to join him His lashkar thus formed moved across 
the Durand line on June 20th Meanwhile otlier 
Sulaiman Kheyl in Afghamstan had nsen against the 
Kabul authonties They were later joined by the 
Fir’s lashkar and soon came into collision \vith Afghan 
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troops, who were supported by ten aircraft The 
insurgents were driven into the hills on the Durand 
hne, but were not finally dispersed until the Afghans 
had been heavily reinforced The result might have 
been very different if the British authorities had not 
strained every nerve to mducc the Synan adventurer 
to place himself m their hands But for this thousands 
of Wazirs and Mahsuds would have jomed the Sulai- 
man Kheyl insurgents , m which case the Afghan 
general might easily have found the proposition too 
heavy for him Umest had already spread along 
the border , there was a rising of Shmwans and 
Mohmands m the Jalalabad provmce near the Klhyber 
and an imtial success of the msurgents might have 
brought on a hostile combmation that would have 
mvolved a senous threat to the Kabul throne The 
British authorities put the Pir m an aeroplane and 
flew him down to I^rachi whence he was shipped off 
to Basrah It was fortunate for both governments, 
Afghan and Bntish, that the matter ended as it 
did The episode is a fresh illustration of the dan- 
gerous reactions of Afghan pohtics on the British 
side of the border llie danger is equally great 
fi'om the Amir’s pomt of view, which, as is observed 
elsewhere, is a strong reason for close co-operation 
between the two governments m evolvmg a pohey 
of border pacification 

From the constitutional pomt of view the war m 
Wazinstan has been a question of suppressmg a senes 
of insurrections against the paramount power of 
Bntam In such circumstances it would be almost a 
misnomer to discuss questions of strategy In broad 
outhne the objective of the Bntish nuhtary com- 
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manders seems to have been to move rapidly mto 
the heart of Mahsud country, thereby dividmg tribal 
counsels and preventmg the tribe as a whole from 
declarmg itself hostile to Government This was 
accomplished Efforts were made to visit centres of 
tribal unrest , attacks were dehvered on tribal groups 
either by ground forces or from the air, not always 
mvolvmg heavy penalties on the insurgents As to 
the latter’s scheme of war, whoever is responsible for 
tnbal tactics, there is no doubt that m the surround- 
mg circumstances the plan adopted of isolated attacks 
by small bodies of tnbesmen on Scout posts, Kdiassadar 
posts, road picquets and convoys , m other words a 
campaign of harassment combmed with a refusal to 
offer battle, was calculated to create the maximum 
of difficulty for the Bntish commanders, and to make 
a practical solution almost impossible Faced with 
attack from the air, with roads facihtatmg the move- 
ment of troops in lorries and armoured cars, and 
rapidly mobile forces like the Scouts, tribal leaders 
would m any case have found it difficult to provision 
large lashkars and stdl more difficult to get them away 
safely after an engagement Because this essential 
fact was grasped by tribal leaders, tnbal forces 
opposed to Bntish bngades rarely exceeded a few 
hundreds This meant that it was never possible 
to infhct a heavy defeat on the tnbesmen In fact 
mihtary occupation of the country and the econoimc 
dislocation it mvolves appear to have been the 
heaviest form of pressure on the tnbal commumty 
The question naturally presents itself, why do 
the tnbes contmue hostile ? Rehgious fervour has 
waned , it is not difficult for the tnbes concerned 
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to move on the Faqir of Ipi if so disposed The 
conclusion to which experts, military and pohtical, 
appear to have come, is that so-called war pays 
better than peace, with its allowances and road- 
making and repairing, which means hard manual 
work To carry a nfle is pleasanter than to handle 
a spade or pickaxe While disturbed conditions 
prevail Mahsuds make profitable contracts for supply- 
ing outposts, the Wana Bngade, carrymg the mails , 
large-scale movements of troops mean new road 
contracts for which coohes can be hired , the profits 
speedily compensate for the “ heavy fines ” imposed , 
to mamtam constant msccunty on the roads is an 
unquestionable asset for those who hope to profit 
from makmg trouble Insecunty on the roads means 
more Khassadars ; there are now 2,000 of them on 
what is a generous scale of pay, 25 rupees a month 
In addition two grades of officers draw 100 and 70 
rupees a month respectively These Kliassadar allow- 
ances are shared among the famihes of those ser\nng 
and must constitute an appreciable addition to the 
family budget 

There is somethmg to be said for the theory out- 
hned above, but m all probabihty the majonty of 
the tribes would prefer peace wath reasonable prospects 
of economic self-sufficiency And, too, though rehgi- 
ous fanaticism may to some extent have died doivn, 
the pohtical agitation which is stiU kept up on the 
Frontier has a disturbmg influence on the tnbal mind 
This IS an important factor, difficult to ehmmate 
Over and above all other disturbmg elements is 
the absence of some form of tribal government , the 
decay of tribal responsibflity 
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British Frontier administration has attracted scath- 
ing cnticism from pohtical India, especially in view 
of what IS regarded as the fiasco in Wazinstan In 
1923 the Legislative Assembly gave the pohcy of 
peaceful penetration its blessmg , now it attacks 
Bntish admimstration in the Frontier Provmce root 
and branch Bombing methods are characterized 
as equally brutal as those practised by the Japanese 
and Spamsh Nationals , even Bntish-owned news- 
papers suggest a revision of Frontier pohcy Some 
of them are mchned to doubt whether the bombing 
of \allages and fortified homesteads m proscnbed areas 
IS worth while, in view of foreign criticism and the 
objections of Indian politicians, especially of the 
Moslems 

The Hindu Congress, the strongest pohtical party 
m India, regards or professes to regard, the position 
m Wazinstan as dehberately created by Bntish 
Impenahsm, m order to justify its control of the 
Indian army , British Imperialists do not want peace 
If the border were pacified there would no longer be 
an excuse for the maintenance of so large a Bntish 
force in India What the Congress pohcy is, is not 
clear Tliey talk of non-violent methods , they must 
know that Hmdu satyagraha would not appeal to the 
arrogant Moslem of the border hills , what they really 
mean is that the Frontier should be governed by a 
Congress ministry ^vhlch would have complete con- 
trol of the tnbal areas and act imder the orders of the 
Congress High Command A necessary corollary 
would be the handmg over of mihtary control m 
India to a Congress ministry at the centre 

With Moslem pohticians, on the other hand, an 
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essential element m tlieir political creed is that the 
Frontier and the Panjab must be predominantly 
Moslem Congress government in those regions 
would mean, for the Moslem, political death With 
practically two-thirds of the best fighting matcnal 
m India m Moslem hands the danger from the enmity 
of the political Hmdu would to a large extent be 
neutralized The Moslems yield but httle to the 
Hmdu in their dishke of Bntish Impenalism and of 
what they regard as its policy , to depnve the Pathan 
hiUmcn of their independence To the Moslem it is 
immaterial that the liiUmen should loot the Hindu 
of the plams They would, of course, with a non- 
Gongress government at Peshawar make an effort 
to draw the two segments of the Pathan race together, 
the tubes of the five agencies and of the six 
administered distncts 

A strong group of caste Hmdu politicians, knoivn 
as the Hmdu Mahasabha, who, unlike the Congress, 
place the emphasis on Hindu predominance rather 
tlian on Indian nationalism, differ from both Con- 
gress and Moslems, m desuing to see the Frontier, 
especially tribes like the Wazirs and Mahsuds, ren- 
dered innocuous from the military point of view, 
even if they have to rely on Bntish Impenahsm to 
effect the metamorphosis The Mahasabha does 
not beheve m the loyalty of the Pathan Congress 
men to a Hmdu Congress They are qmte convinced 
that the Moslem North aims at mdependence m the 
event of a Bntish withdrawal, and they know that 
such mdependence would mean a guerre d Vouirance 
with Hmdmsm 

The opinion of educated Pathans with pro-Bntish 
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sympathies on the problems raised by the military 
diHicuItics llie British are facing m AVariristan dcscr\Ts 
a passing notice People of this type find it difiicult 
to understand British policy on the Frontier. Wliy, 
foi example, has Biitain kept the two wings of the 
Fionticr, the Pathans of the agencies and the Pathans 
of the distncts, apart ^ With self-government in 
the districts It IS impossible to maintain a system 
of the kind indefinitely The difficulty of union is 
enhanced because, thanks to British indififcrencc 
towards the lull tribes, the two groups arc at different 
stages in cultural and economic development With 
Urdu as a means of education the Pathans of the 
distncts have to a gicat degree lost their ancient 
culture and tradition The impasse is attiibutcd 
to the selfishness of British Imperialism m contenting 
Itself w'lth making its position secure on the Frontier 
by means of roads and the military occupation of 
strategic points as in Wazinstan, and W'ashing its 
hands of all icsponsibihly for the moial and matcnal 
progress of the tribesmen w'hosc countiy it has invaded 
This school of thought has no practical solution to 
offer beyond the slo\v process of developing the 
economic resources of the tribal hinterland, pro- 
viding educational facilities, medical relief, and m 
this w'ay approximating the standard of culture and 
political development m the hills to that prcvailmg 
m tlic plains Then w'ould the syntliesis of the 
Frontici be complete 

The Bntish Press, despite its preoccupation wath 
European politics, has at times turned its attention 
to Wazinstan The general impression is that Fron- 
tier policy needs a complete ovcihaul One leadmg 
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paper, the Manchester Guardian, suggests a reversion 
to the Curzon policy of withdrawing the troops to 
the administrative border and policing the hmter- 
land with tnbal levies We no longer need a heavily 
fortified frontier , the Russian danger has disap- 
peared , Afghamstan is fnendly, peaceful and inde- 
pendent The emphasis should be on economic 
improvement The Indian correspondent of the 
same paper suggests rmhtary evacuation of the 
hmterland and the handing over of the administra- 
tion of tnbal areas to the Congress government at 
Peshawar This would, of course, be impracticable 
so long as Bntam controls the army One might 
comment further that though Russia at the moment 
seems to harbour no ambitions against India tlie 
Russian government is stronger than ever and a 
change of pohcy nught revive the Russian menace 

Public opimon wiU be a factor of importance m the 
ultimate decision of the question of pohcy m Wazms- 
tan That heavy expenditure wiU be mvolved is 
inevitable which \vill react injuriously on the mterests 
of India as a whole With opmion so divided as it ' 
IS now It seems unlikely that any measure of support 
for a practical pohcy will develop m the near future 
The position would improve with a strong Federal 
Government prepared to take a broad view of the 
Frontier problem 

The course of events m Wazmstan has been dealt 
with at some length because the position there throws 
into strong rehef the different phases of the Frontier 
problem and exposes the difficulties British statesmen 
have to face m endeavourmg to find a solution It 
IS an impenal responsibihty which cannot much longer 
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bi sljiikccl ultl) impunity in WAZiiistan , tlicic moic 
than in any ollici pait of the Frontici a solution is 
ui gently ncccssarv' 

The laigcr question of bordet policy will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter. A few' bncf remarks 
on the special aspects of the question as it affects 
'\Va 7 iristan i\ill not, however, be out of place at 
this stage For two ycai's groups of tlic more adven- 
turous among the Wa^irs and Mahsuds have defied 
tlic might of Britain In that small coimtr)' where 
ever)' man wlio can cair)' a riffc is a soldier and tpso 
facto a member of the tribal lashhar^ the fighting 
strength of the total population may be put at 50,000 
men At an outside estimate not moic than a fifdi 
of the tnbal sticngtli has been involved in the recent 
hostilities, yet the British authorities have thought 
It necessary to mobilwc nearly 40,000 men, equip- 
ped W'ltli .irtillcr)', aeroplanes, machine-guns, tanl«, 
.irmourcd cars and all the pamphemaha of modern 
warfaic What has been the result^ Aftci two 
years of continuous hostilities it looks as if w'C w'cie 
back again at the starting-point 

Even in normal times since 1920 the armed forces 
of Biitain maintained in Waziristan arc over 20,000 
strong, consisting of roughly 15,000 troops and follow'- 
ers, 5,000 Scouts and 2,000 Kliassadars, not to 
mention roughly 1,000 Frontier Constabulary out- 
side tribal boundaries The cost of these cstabhsh- 
ments, combined with political charges, would be 
amply sufficient to support the W'liolc population 
of Wazinstan at its present standard of livmg 
Bctw'ccn three and foui milhons stcrlmg have been 
spent on military campaigns since 1919 If a third 
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of this had been spent on economic development 
and m extendmg the road system there would be a 
different story to tell We have reached an impasse 
and a new onentation of pohcy is mcvitable 

As already observed the breakdown of the system 
of tnbal responsibility is the principal cause of our 
failure m Wazinstan Unless this can be re-estab- 
hshed on sound hnes there is no alternative to takmg 
over the country and administenng it up to the 
Durand hne This would mvolve partial disarma- 
ment at least, which would be a difficult and expensive 
affair , it seems therefore more expedient to attempt 
the alternative of settmg up a form of mdirect rule 
m the tnbal communities. To begin with the net- 
work of roads must be extended mto every tnbal 
centre of any importance, with tracks smtable to the 
rapid movement of infantry linking up every village 
and hamlet with the mam roads In this way it 
should be possible to send small armed detachments 
to any village in the country -withm a few hours, 
lorries bemg used up to the pomt where tlie tracks 
take off It IS suggested that a motor road should 
be built through Madda Kheyl country to the Afghan 
border, hnking it up by transverse roads with the 
Kaitu and Wana through Shawal, the Wana road 
bemg taken as near the Durand hne as possible 
Such a road would be useful in keepmg tribesmen 
from the Bntish side of the hne from mterfenng m 
Afghan pohtics 

As regards a new method of tnbal government, if 
the tnbesmen realize that the Bntish government 
is really m earnest they might be induced to attempt 
to set up some form of central authonty , a possible 
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method ^vould be that tlie jirgahs of subsections 
should send tlieir representatives to a central 
wluch on Its side would elect an executive which m 
all important matters would act m accordance with 
the iNushes of the jirgah Jirgahs of subsections might 
be responsible for mamtaimng order in their own 
locahties tlirough their owni nommees As regards 
pohce, obviously the executive must have behmd it, 
an adequate force to carry out tlieir orders and enforce 
decrees Here tlie question presents itself, ivhy not 
pohce the tribe from ivithin instead of protectmg the 
adnumstered distncts from the cnmmal propensities 
of Its members by forces disposed along tlie border ^ 
In other words why not attempt to raise a rehable 
force to be stationed in tnbal temtory capable of 
keeping the tnbesmen m order and preventmg them 
from comrmttmg offences either m their oivn or m 
Bntish or Afghan territory ^ The 2,000 KJiassadars 
are not sufficiently rehable nor adequate m pomt of 
numbers to assume responsibility of the kmd. It 
would probably be necessary to double the force and 
at the same time to mtroduce some form of disciphne 
At the outset a proportion of the officers would have 
to be borrowed ; some form of trainmg would be 
given to officers and men recrmted locally The 
force would be paid by Government and would be 
under the control of tlie pohtical authorities, but 
subject to their control would be available for use by 
the executive It would be essential that the tribal 
jirgah should lay down an immutable law that death 
caused by tribal pohce m carrymg out their duties 
should not involve a blood feud Scouts would be 
available to assist the tnbal pohce, when it might 
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be necessary to use more force than the police could 
be expected to develop against a group of recalcitrant 
tribesmen With such a force at their disposal the 
executive of maltics should be able to control the 
activities of fanatical mullahs and other disturbers 
of the peace With the assistance of the political 
authorities it should be possible under such a system 
to compose blood feuds and other disputes and so 
evolve order from chaos, the first essential to economic 
well-being. 

At the outset it would be advisable to maintain 
both Scouts and Constabulary at strength. If the 
system proved a success they would in course of 
time be greatly reduced, in fact the savmg effected 
might ultimately equal tht additional cost of main- 
taimng an efficient tnbal police It should also be 
possible in time to withdraw most of the mihtary 
garrisons 

Economic development is as essential to border 
pacification as mtemal security That such develop- 
ment IS possible m Wazinstan is beyond question 
It IS in fact doubtful whether, as a result of the 
insecurity of life, the econormc resources of any tnbal 
territory have been fully exploited Government 
must be prepared to make grants , to give loans 
on easy terms for agncultural improvements, pro- 
vidmg imgational facihties, brmgmg new land under 
cultivation by terracmg the hillsides, plantmg 
orchards, growmg vegetables for the markets m 
the cities of the plains Frmt and vegetable-growmg 
should be very profitable mdustnes with roads and 
motor-lomes making possible the rapid marketing 
of the produce 
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There should be reasonable educational facilities, 
which as far as possible should be vocational It 
might be possible to institute cottage industnes in 
some places, if cheap electric power could be made 
available The Gumal nver, it is believed, offers 
the possibility of a combined hydro-electnc and 
imgational scheme of considerable magmtude , this 
might be worth considering 
What with enhstment in the army, in the Scouts 
and Khassadars, with work on the roads, and the 
labour demands of agricultural development, there 
should be adequate scope for the energies of most of 
the tnbesmen 

A scheme of tribal self-government imder British 
supervision as here suggested might have a reasonable 
chance of success if it was made qmte clear that the 
Bntish government was determmed to see it through 
If self-government makes reasonable progress m 
the Frontier Provmce the example would help across 
the border Devised in the mterests of the tnbesmen 
themselves it might attract Moslem support both in 
the Frontier Provmce and in India generally , there 
is no reason why it should not be approved by the 
Federal Government when constituted With a 
favourable political background the chances of suc- 
cess would be greatly enhanced And ultimately 
Mahsud and Wazir might come to feel that it would 
be worth while to throw m their lot with the Pathans 
of the plains. 
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FIJTUKE POLICY 

D efence is a reserved subject under the federal 
scheme This is, and always will be, a griev- 
ance to pohtical India, at all events to the more 
extreme groups Before the War the British govern- 
ment could have handled the Frontier problem on 
its ovm hnes, without regard to possible repercussions 
m India , there was no pubhc opmion of any conse- 
quence on the matter The position is very different 
now Pubhc opimon wiU no longer tolerate a system 
which mvolves enormous expenditure with httle to 
show m the way of defimte progress As has been 
seen already there is a diversity of views on the Fron- 
tier situation among the different pohtical groups , 
they agree m at least one respect, m condemnmg root 
and branch the present pohcy, or lack of policy and 
Its results It is clear then that the problem can no 
longer be treated m isolation , the Bntish government 
must endeavour, m decidmg on its future course of 
action, so to shape its pohcy as to attract the maximum 
of support from pohtical India and especially from 
the Moslems of the Frontier and Indian Moslems 
generally 

Few would advocate a pohcy of complete dis- 
armament and the admmistration of tnbal country 
up to the Durand hne The cost would probably 
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run into twenty oi thirl) millions sterling The loss 
of life would be hca\7 ; there would be a senes of 
campaigns extending over several years Most of 
the Indian army would be absorbed m llie opera- 
tions , to attenijit this m the present intemational 
situation would be sheci insanity Tlic cost of hold- 
ing the countrs* down after conquest and of admmis- 
tenng It, e\en if indiiect methods weic adopted, 
would probabl) be at least double the lieaxy cxpendi- 
tuie of to-day , tlicrt would be practically no revenue 
rile British go\ eminent would lia\e to assume a new^ 
lesjjonsibihl) — to piotect its disarmed* tnbes from 
then neighbours on the otliei side of the Dm and 
line Apait from the almost msupemblc difliculties 
of such a pohc) there is the fact that it would alienate 
still furthei the Moslems of India and of the Frontier 
Proxincc It might have senous repercussions in 
Afghanistan Hindu politicians generally w'ould con- 
demn It, though they might secretly regard the subju- 
gation of the Pa than as a step towards their assumption 
of the control of the defence of India 

One school of militar)' opinion holds that disarma- 
ment IS not so difficult as w'ould at first sight appear 
It IS suggested that it might be done piecemeal 
There is something to be said foi this view Take, 
for example, the Pcshaw'ar border If tve could get 
Bajaur w'cll under the control of one of the Glucfs 
or Khans of that countr)% as m the case of Dir, Swat 
and Amb, w'c need not concern ourselves with the 
question of disarmament in that part of the tribal 
hinterland The Chiefs would keep the tnbes qmet, 
helped, if necessary, svitli Bntish subsidies for 
road-making and other purposes, and with arms 
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and ammunition Gut off from Bajaur, with the 
“ assured ” clans on the south, the disarmament of 
the upper Mohmands might not be a very difficult 
problem, especially if the Kabul government co- 
operated by disarmmg the Mohmands on their side 
of the border In Tirah the problem would be 
more or less mtractable until the country is covered 
with a network of roads In Wazinstan, if the pohcy 
of road-making already suggested is followed, the 
tribesmen might ultimately be deprived of their 
rifles if they provoked Gkivemment after the settle- 
ment that must shortly be made with them Here 
again success would depend largely on Afghan 
co-operation on the other side of the fine 

Complete pacification of the tribal hmterland, 
though It may seem the only logical course for a great 
empire to follow, must be ruled out as beyond the 
sphere of practical pohtics A school of thought 
which goes to the opposite extreme advocates with- 
drawal altogether to the foothills, leavmg the tribes 
to an unfettered mdependence A modem counter- 
part of the Roman mihtary wall or the Great Wall 
of China would be set up m the shape of a dense 
barbed-wire entanglement, with an electnfied wire 
running through it, from one end of the administra- 
tive border to the other, mihtary posts bemg located 
at short enough mtervals to make contmuous patrol- 
hng possible, mght patrolhng bemg facihtated by the 
use of searchhghts By methods such as these, it is 
contended, Bntish districts could be rendered immune 
from attack and the aggressive tnbesmen left to 
their own devices 

The scheme has not attracted much support 
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Tlicrc arc many objections TJic Durand line which 
now dmdes the tnbes of the mountain belt would 
di'^appcar. and both Afghan and Bntish Frontier 
tnbes would unite in hostility to India and the Bntish 
Tlicy ssould await their opportumty, when the Empire 
was engaged in war chew here, to burst m ovens helm- 
ing force through the barriers Apart from this the 
coiintr}' bc>ond the wire entanglements would be in 
a conlinuou'' state of unrest, which would be a menace 
to Afghanistan as well as to India , the Amir would 
be compelled to reassert his suzerainty' oi,cr the tribes 
as far as tlic Bntish administramc border. The 
Afghans would occup> Swat, lo/.cr Mohmand coun- 
try the Kliybcr. the Kurram \'aliey. Tochi. Jandola 
E\cn vith this it is unidcly that they would be able 
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serving under the Gk)vemor of the Frontier Province, 
and a general tightening up of relations with 
the tribesmen Tnbal aggression would be more 
promptly dealt with , interference from the Frontier 
pohtician would be less likely under such a regime 
It IS, of course, possible that the result might be to 
improve the position At the same time unless the 
change were accompamed with some form of economic 
development and with improved relations with British 
temtoiy, it might breed a sullen temper m the tribes- 
men which, in the end, would enhance instead of 
dimimshmg their hostihty towards the Bntish protec- 
torate Mihtary government m the tribal areas 
would be regarded with disfavour by the pohticians 
of the Frontier Provmce , they would be dismchned 
to co-operate with Bntish mihtary ofl&cers m carrying 
out protective measures To Indian pohticians the 
scheme would be equally repugnant 
The present pohcy, so far as it can be called a 
pohcy, has never been clearly defined It aims at 
estabhshmg peaceful relations, at strengthening Bntish 
control over the tubes Descnbed bnefly it is a pohcy 
of peaceful penetration to be pursued with caution, 
only as opportumty ofiers Practical expression has 
been given to it m Wazinstan m recent years , the 
terms of peace recently annoimced to the belhgerent 
tubes m that region carry it still further Another 
example of the methods followed is the agreement 
concluded a couple of years ago with the Afridi tubes, 
providmg for the openmg up of their country by 
means of a road through the heart of Tirah The 
construction of a mihtary road through the Gandab 
valley m Mohmand country is another ir:tance. 
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OppoilunUics aic not always followed up In 1935, 
for example, the uppci Mohmands deliberately forced 
on a campaign , they have foi years provoked the 
British government almost beyond endurance , yet 
Government refrained from taking a step that would 
have gone a long \vay towards bringing them under 
control — the extension of the Gandab valley road 
through their country and Bajaur to the Ghitral- 
Malakand road The effect of this action would have 
been to expose them to rapid converging movements, 
a contingency the tnbesmen hate The fear of being 
caught between two fires distracts tribal counsels 
and upsets their tactics , it acts as a strong mducc- 
ment to seek peace and ensue it In a future cam- 
paign the existence of such a road ^vould make it 
possible to reduce the Mohmands to extrermty The 
feelings of the tribe on the subject ^vcrc shown by 
their terror that Government would include the 
making of the road in their terms of peace The 
outstanding importance of occupying strategic points 
in the Bazai valley m Tirah has already been notieed 
On more than one occasion Government would have 
been thoroughly justified in occupying the valley , 
Lord Morlcy lacked the vision and moral courage 
to do so in igo8 , w'e nught have grasped the nettle 
m 1921 , the Afndis would have had no moral 
ground for objection if, after their unprovoked attack 
on Peshawar city in 1930, w'c had retahated by 
improving our strategic position in Tirah Direct 
administration of the valley would have been unneces- 
sary , the mahU and elders would have been left to 
run their country themselves under British super- 
vision All we need is a mihtary road through 
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the Bazar valley and the occupation of points of 
vantage 

So much for lost opportumties The pohcy of 
peaceful penetration must nevertheless hold the field , 
no other is possible m existing pohtical conditions m 
India But there must be contmmty , there must 
be firmness, a clearer defimtion of objectives, a readi- 
ness to utilize every opportumty of improvmg our 
relations with the tribes It is a long-range pohcy 
demandmg patience as well as insistence Perhaps 
the strongest reason for the lack of progress m assimilat- 
ing the tribes mto Indian pohty is the British failure 
to assist them m settmg up some form of responsible 
authonty m their httle repubhcs Many of our 
troubles on the Frontier might have been avoided 
had such an authonty been m existence If, for 
example, the Mahsuds and Ton Kheyl had had 
some form of responsible government there would 
have been no war m Wazinstan last year and a 
miUion and a half of money and hundreds of fives 
would have been saved Mahsud opimon was agamst 
creatmg trouble , so was opimon among the Ton 
Kheyl and the Wazirs generally Responsible mahks 
and elders were, however, imable to command ade- 
quate force to control the Faqir of Ipi and the young 
men under his banner spofiing for a fight All 
that we have done so far m the direction indicated 
is to create a government party m the tnbes by paying 
allowances to various maliks and elders supposed to 
have influence with the tnbesmen Most tnbes are 
honeycombed with factions and feuds which make 
co-operation among allowance-holders difficult , the 
allowances paid are not adequate to purchase matenal 
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support Hcie it may be obscn'ccl tliat Government 
favours arc not always bestowed in the right quarters 
There is a substratum of trutli in what Di Khan 
Sahib (now Prcimci of the Frontici mmistr)') told 
the central Lcgislaine Assembly at Simla in Septem- 
ber 1935, when addressing them on Frontier Policy 
Assistant jiohtical ofTiccrs as a class w'crc, he said, 
icsponsiblc for much of the trouble on the border 
(They arc, by the way, mostly Pathan ) It is their 
duty to intcrpict the feelings and wishes of the tnbe 
to Government through Bntish Political Agents 
This rcsj5onsibihty they do not always fulfil They 
arc. he said, mostly corrupt and create trouble 
because it giv cs them opportunities for making money 
Everv' Political Agent knows this, but he has not the 
courage to admit it openly He, Dr Khan Sahib, 
knew .\ssistant Political OlTiccis who had piled up 
fortunes by intrigue and mischicf-making Some 
Bntish officers weie, he thought, afraid of their 
subordiiiali s 

The charge is too comprchcnsiv'c, especially when 
he makes the assertion that the v^csted interests of the 
Assistant Political Ofiicers make reform difficult 
I have known Pathan Political Officers who were 
both efficient and high-principled , on the other 
hand there arc others who would not find it easy to 
defend themselves against Dr Khan Saliib’s indict- 
ment Unless the British Political Agent is expen- 
enced m handling frontier tribes, unless he knows his 
tribes thoroughly and is easy of access to all tribes- 
men, there IS always a danger of lus being unduly 
influenced m tribal mattci-s by an unscrupulous 
subordinate, cxpccially in the choice of allowance- 
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holders The value of these mahii allouanccs is 
discounted by the jealousy caused in some cases by 
the selections made ; this jealousy is all the greater 
when the holder has been chosen to ensure his good 
behaviour or because he has squared the Assistant 
Political OlTiccr. Doubtless in the majority of eases 
iccogni7cd maliks of long standing ha\c a useful 
influence with the tribesmen , still the eight and 
authority of the council of maliks would be consider- 
ably enhanced if some could be chosen by popular 
vote Given a representative body of maliks could 
It control the tnbe ^ The answer is tliat control is 
possible only up to a point , without some form of 
scmi-mihtary or police force behind them maliks can 
hardly be expected to deal sMth a strong group of 
recalcitrant tribesmen Often the malif hierarchy 
IS defeated by the mullah ssho can at times get together 
a tnbal lashkar more quickly than the maliks What 
IS wanted is a strong group of maliks really representa- 
tive of the tnbe who would select from time to time 
a small executive committee to manage tnbal affairs 
and conduct relations wnth government To make 
such a scheme effective it is essential that there 
should be bcliind the committee an armed force in 
wluch every section of the tribe would be repre- 
sented, to carry out its decisions It is suggested that 
tlie Khassadar force responsible for pohcing the roads 
might be enlarged to a sufficient extent to meet the 
purpose It would be under the general supervision 
of the Political Agent and paid by Government 
It should in most eases find its oivn arms , a certain 
amount of ammunition might be supphed The 
cost would be considerable, but if the experiment 
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were a success it could to a great extent be met by- 
reductions in the Frontier constabulary, smce the 
tnbal levies would be responsible for controUmg then- 
own lawless elements and preventing offences m 
Bntish admmistered territory There is some force 
m the argument put forward by cntics of Bntish 
Frontier admimstration that better results might be 
expected if mstead of employmg Frontier tribesmen 
on a semi-mihtary basis to protect the border agamst 
raids from their own people, they were organized as 
a pohce force m their own coimtry to keep a watch 
on tnbesmen likely to cause trouble 
A system of tnbal government is almost as essential 
for the general welfare of the tnbes as m then rela- 
tions with the Bntish authonties Like aU pohtical 
problems the Frontier problem is largely econoimc 
It IS not so because hfe is impossible unless the tnbes- 
men supplement then resources by raidmg the plains 
In ordmary tunes the value of looted property has 
rarely exceeded 0,000 or 2,000 a year, which 
could only have an mfimtesimal effect on the miUion 
and a half Pathans -withm raidmg distance of Bntish 
villages On the Afghan side economic conditions 
are much the same as on the Bntish side , yet border 
crime is not chrome to the same extent m Aighamstan 
as with us Natural resources are of course limited 
in the hills as compared with the plains, but the 
truth IS that economic development m tnbal temtory 
IS almost everywhere hampered by feuds and lawless- 
ness It woiJd be mterestmg to know how much 
tnbal land is left fallow because those who o-wn it 
would, if they tned to cultivate it, be exposed to the 
nfle fire of a blood-feud enemy from his tower on 
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the other side of the valley, perhaps a mile or so 
away Men will not try to win new fields from the 
hillside by terracing, if they can only do so at the 
risk of their lives A large proportion of tribal 
capital is invested in rifles , if a tribesman put the 
money he spends on a Lcc-Enficld nfle into bnnging 
new land under cultivation, in planting fruit trees, 
inci easing his stock of cattle, his standard of living 
might easily be improved by 50 per cent With 
peace m the land many tribesmen would undoubtedly 
develop the stretch of hillside owicd by them 
Improvement m matcnal conditions is unquestion- 
ably an essential element in a policy of peaceful 
penetration The standard of living of the tribesmen 
has improved considerably since the War, chiefly 
oiving to the huge sums of money spent on roads, 
the Khyber railway, contracts for supphes, acquisition 
of land by government, tnbal allowances, payment 
for pohtical services and the like Some of tliese 
sources of income arc groiving less prolific, which may 
lead to trouble In point of fact the decline m pros- 
perity in Mahsud country after the lavish expenditure 
during the Wai years (i 91 9-21) was one of the 
causes of the recent outbreak Government must be 
prepared to spend money m order to improve the 
economic prospects of the tribesmen , it would be 
better spent in this way than on a useless campaign 
There is scope for the expansion of agriculture It 
might be worth while to loan money for constructing 
new fields , for improvement in irrigation, e g by 
biiildmg tanks for the storage of water , for plantmg 
orchards Frmt of fine quahty can be grown almost 
anywhere m the Frontier hills, grapes, apples, peaches, 
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npiicot*;, fig*?, cic., r-*;pcaally where there is whaler 
The clcmand for fnnl in India, especially in the 
summer when lillle can be grown in the plains, is 
insatiable, and where iheic arc loads and lonies 
fruit grown by Pathan inbesmen could be easily 
marketed in good condition in the cities of India 
There would be an equally valuable market for 
vegetables Rcfrigcmting vans aic now' a\ailablc on 
Indian trains , fniit and vegetables from the Frontier 
could be sent to an\ part of India The preparation 
ofdiied fruit is a nourishing industrv- in Afghanistan , 
It might very well be adopted as a subsidiaiy' industiy^ 
m the border lulls There aic other possibilities of 
utihring the surplus cnerg)' of the hill population 
It has been suggested in ofTicial circles that oppor- 
tunities for voaiiional ti-aining might be ofTcred to 
some of the tnbesmen Pathans aie intelligent and 
make good motor-dnvers or mcehanics , if they were 
given a suitable training it might be possible to start 
cottage industries on a communal basis or otherwise 
in their lulls Power would be ncccssaiy^ and the 
experiment could only be successful where cheap 
power could be made av^ailablc TJicrc arc many 
places on the Frontier where electnc current could 
be produced by the use of water pow'ci Already on 

the Malakand there is a powciful hydro-electric 
installation where current is vciy-^ cheaply produced , 
from that point if it could be spared cm rent could 
be taken into Swat and possibly into Bajaur Power 
could be mexpcnsivcly produced on the Kabul nver, 
both for Mohmand country and nortliem Tirah 
There should be similar possibihtics on the Gumal 
river for the benefit of the Mahsuds Raw material 
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would be a diHiculty , wool from Arglinnistan could 
be taken up fairly cheaply into the lulls and might 
be spun and woven into cloth , the cost of importing 
law cotton fiom Pcshaivar should not be prohibitive. 
Weaving of blankets and carpets miglit prove suc- 
cessful 

The Indian army could absoib several thousand 
men from the Frontier tribes, provided the authorities 
were assured of their reliability, a matter of some doubt 
until the effects of political agitation fiom India have 
worn off The Afndis arc still anxious to be restored 
to favour with the Army, as ivas shown last Apnl 
when the Viceroy was welcomed in the IChyber by a 
great jirgah of Afndis. They told the Viceroy that 
at one time 6,000 of their young men were serving 
in the Forces and urged that a mihtary career should 
again be opened to them , othcr\visc they might have 
to seek service in Afghamstan, which might be 
pohtically undesirable Tlie Viceroy’s reply was 
non-committal , the question would be exammed 
Service ivas, he told the mahks, open to Afndis in 
the Waziristan Scouts Doubtless the present em- 
bargo will not be removed until the Afndis agree to 
construct roads m their country Government would 
certainly be wise to keep m their hands a valuable 
bargaimng counter of the kmd 

Army pay and pensions would constitute an 
important addition to tnbal resources, if the tnbes- 
men could again win the confidence of the mihtary 
authonties A pomt on wluch emphasis should be 
laid IS the civihzmg effect on the tnbesmen of service 
m the Army as a result of contact with British officers 
and with men of other clans from Bntish distncts 
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serving m the same regiment or umt, to say nothmg 
of the general education and disciplme instilled m the 
Army Life m a garnson town helps to smooth away 
some of the roughness of character of the unsophisti- 
cated tnbesmen 

If the tnbesmen have suffered from the loss of 
Army service it has been more than made good to 
them by the prospects of service m the tnbal levies 
or Khassadars, a form of service practically non- 
existent before the War The number vanes, but it 
IS beheved that it now exceeds 10,000, affordmg with 
the present rates of pay mcome enough to mamtam 
somethmg like 20,000 tnbal famihes 

Let It be emphasized agam that the first essential 
to an improvement in matenal standards is mtemal 
tranqmlhty The suggested experiment m self- 
government would, as already noted, cost the Govern- 
ment money, but it would be weU spent on a really 
constructive pohcy The expenditure of a couple of 
milhons sterlmg spread over five years or so would 
work wonders Much would be spent on roads A 
pohcy of road development solved the problem of 
the Scottish highlands after 1745 A permanent road 
through a lawless countryside hardly ever fails to 
exercise a civihzmg influence 

There might m some cases be an alternative to 
settmg up a tnbal authonty based on the representa- 
tive prmciple How the Mian Gul of Swat evolved 
a well-ordered state out of tnbal chaos has been 
descnbed elsewhere His steadying influence on the 
erratic pohtics of Swat and Buner has been of the 
greatest value to the Bntish His neighbour on the 
east, the Nawab of Amb has some influence, which 
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might perhaps be extended over the tnbes on the 
Hazara border The Nawab of Dir, whose temtones 
adjom the Mian Gul’s country on the west, is suzeram 
of a strong tribal confederacy His hold over his 
tnbes is not, however, of the strongest , good roads 
would improve his position and he might be eneour- 
aged to open up tnbal temtory by this means 
Government might assist him to improve his mihtary 
position m other ways If this were done the para- 
mount power imght have to mterfere to prevent 
misrule likely to bnng on msurrection as is the policy 
m Indian States generally Adjoimng the Nawab’s 
temtory on the south is Bajaur, already descnbed as 
one of the storm centres of the Frontier Much of the 
trouble of recent years with the Mohmands and in 
the Malakand protected area has been started among 
the Bajaur tnbes, mflammable matenal m the hands 
of the fanatical mullah Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago Bajaur was controlled to some extent by the 
Nawab of Nawagai, nval of the Nawab of Dir Of 
late the tnbes, such as the Kandahans, Safis, 
Mamunds, Utman Kheyl, Salarzai, have been left 
very much to themselves Badshah Gul, who has 
succeeded his father, the late Haji of Turangzai, has 
a fortified village m Kandahan temtory , he has, 
as already observed, some influence m Bajaur and 
Mohmand country He is, however, hopelessly anti- 
Bntish There are severed Khans in Bajaur — ^Khar, 
Nawagai, and Pashat for example The Khan of 
Khar is the strongest and most mfluentied , he is 
related by mamage to the Nawab of Dir and has the 
latter’s support against his nval of Nawagai He is 
not popular with the tnbes and is hated by the mullah 
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hierarchy , but he has character and dnvc and in 
alliance ^\^th the Na^^ab of Dir and with British sup- 
port, which he IS anxious to obtain, he might be able 
to exercise a restraining influence at least over some 
of the tubes, especially if the Mohmand road were 
brought through to Bajaui A few motorablc loads 
through tnbal territory' would facilitate his operations 
Here there is a piospcct of getting the work of pacifica- 
tion done by others in a manner natuial to Frontier 
conditions The Pcshaw’ar Red Shirt disciple of the 
Hrndu Congress and the Delhi politician might 
declaim against a disgraceful alliance between autoc- 
racy and British Imperialism to suppress the inde- 
pendence of the men of the lulls There would be 
ample material for a satisfactor)' defence against the 
cntics Are anarchy and chaos freedom ^ Is the 
Ignorant and fanatical tnbesman, a prey to every 
religious imposter, a true democrat ^ Under firm 
rule, wnth peace m the land, the majonty of the 
people would be far happier In any case the British 
government, responsible as it is for the safety of the 
Peshawar villages, could hardly neglect an oppor- 
tunity of pacifying this stormy countryside, tlie breed- 
ing ground of endless forays against its subjects 
Support of the Khan of Khar would of course be 
contingent on reasonably good government A 
further advantage from a policy of the kmd would 
be the steadymg mfluence that a peaceful Bajaur 
w^ould exert over upper Mohmand country The 
“ assured ” clans on the Peshawar border (the low^er 
Mohmands) are on the side of the Bntish denied 
support from Bajaur the upper Mohmands nught be 
expected to abandon their attitude of intransigence 
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A road through their country would of course be 
essential. Another matter of urgent importance is 
the demarcation of the undefined section of the Durand 
hnc which is supposed to divide the Afghan Mohmands 
from those witlun the Bntish sphere When this is 
done there will be no excuse for Afghan Mohmands 
to espouse the quarrels of their kinsmen on the 
Bntish side of the Ime It might be desirable to 
push up a road to the Afghan boundary ivith a 
KJiassadar post or two at pomts commanding the 
routes between tlie two blocks of tnbal territory If 
at the same time the Mohmands could be induced 
to set up a tnbal authonty of the kind already sug- 
gested Government nught be prepared to imtiate a 
programme of economic development It rmght not 
of course be possible to carry through such a scheme 
offliand j much will depend on the progress of a 
policy of peaceful penetration m other parts of the 
Frontier But if the tnbes could be convinced that 
Government had decided irrevocably on such a pohey, 
it would act as a deterrent to misbehaviour and 
ultimately the tnbal leaders rmght of their oivn accord 
mvite Government co-operation m opemng up their 
country 

In attempting to draw the teeth of the Afiadis, 
Government will doubtless take the first opportumty 
of reopemng the question of a road through Tirah 
to Kohat It seems likely that the clans wiU ultim- 
ately approach Government of their own accord 
unless anti-Bntish influences from Peshawar which 
broke down the earher arrangements, should re-assert 
themselves The road wiU presumably be taken to 
Bagh, the principal centre of Afndi influence The 
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possibility of driving a load westward tliiough the 
Klmrmana to the Kunam valley should be kept in 
view : it would open up the country of the Massuzai 
(an Orakzai tube) which at times lias sho\\Ti trucu- 
lence The occupation of strategic points in the 
Bazar \ alley would perhaps be icconsidcrcd should 
tlic Afridis again provoke an invasion of tlicir country 
If they should evolve some form of self-government 
m the various tribes they might go further and set 
up a council representing the Avholc Afndi con- 
federacy As rcmaikcd aheady the Afridi is hard- 
headed and moic sophisticated than most of the 
tnbes , he Avould, it might be expected, react favour- 
ably to a s^^stem which, while greatly improvmg his 
economic position, left his independence practically 
intact 

Wazinstan is already covered intli a nctivork of 
loads , strategic points arc occupied in force The 
question of evolving a system of tnbal government 
and of introducing a scheme of economic develop- 
ment in that countr)' has been discussed m a separate 
chapter 

Wlicrcvcr possible Government should assist m 
establishing a really sound scheme of primary educa- 
tion in tnbal country A good begmmng has been 
made m providing medical relief The system should 
be extended as far as possible Money spent m this 
way would be well worth wliilc 

At this stage the question might weU be asked 
whetlier a rough and ready system of tnbal govern- 
ment would stand the strain of fanatical mfluences 
Much would depend on the prestige of the rehgious 
leaders and on the existence or otherwise of a gnevance 
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to exploit The unimportant rmschief-maker could 
ordinarily be dealt with by the tnaliks, especially if 
tliey had the tnbal pohee at their backs With most 
of the tribes unless there was some gnevance or msult 
to Islam, real or imaginary, to exploit, the rchgious 
appeal might very well fall flat And where settled 
conditions exist and the tribal economy is reasonably 
satisfactory the mullah hierarchy will find it difficult 
to set themselves in opposition to the maliks Border 
fanaticism has a strong political tmgc , it is largely 
a form of expression of the tnbesmen’s hatred of any- 
thing hke foreign rule It is the link that welds the 
tnbes together if threatened with encroachment from 
the Indian empire The bestowal on the Frontier 
Province of self-govemmg institutions and the hand- 
mg over to a Pathan mimstry of the administration 
of the province should, if these gifts had been accepted 
m the spirit m which they were offered, have hdped 
to comnnee the tribesmen that the Bntish ivere really 
friendly, that they had no desire to challenge his 
ideals, that they only wanted his friendship and 
co-operation. For this reason it is a matter for regret 
that the Hmdu Congress were able to capture the 
provmce and create the impression that the Bntisli 
were playmg them false and that the Pathan tnbes 
should mute with the Hindu to expel them from 
India If moderate counsels should ultimately pre- 
vail among pohticians of the provmce, or if a strong 
conservative government should be formed in the 
near future prepared to work m collaboration with 
the British Governor and officials, the effect on trans- 
border opmion should be salutary The tnbes would 
certainly be encouraged by such a mamfestation of 
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good Will between the Biitish and their kinsmen m 
the plains, to consider tlic possibility of improving 
the technique of tlicir owm administration , they 
would be satisfied that the British had no concern 
with their religion, no designs on their independence , 
m time there might be an attempt at rapprochement 
in some form between the two divisions of the Pathan 
community under the British protectorate Peaceful 
penetration requires infinite patience , it may take 
years to get results of any value , progress to a great 
extent will depend on the new rulers of the settled 
districts It may be objected that so long as the 
transborder people are armed to the teeth they will 
constitute a threat to their neighbours There is 
some force m the contention , but is it not almost 
certain that, given some measure of peace, security 
and prosperity across the border, if feuds can be 
composed and settlements made good, many tnbes- 
men will be disinclined to lock up their capital m 
expensive rifles and will endeavour to liqmdate them ^ 
The difficulty would be to find a ready market at 
anytlung like the prices paid. 

The difficulty of bnngmg together the Pathans of 
the hills and the plains m a pohtical synthesis has 
already formed the subject of comment The back- 
wardness of the men of the hiUs as compared with 
the people of the districts is an adverse factor The 
difficulty IS both economic and cultural There are 
practically no taxable resources in the hills , it may 
iDe a generation before the men of the lulls can provide 
' the cost of admimstration of their own country The 
late Sir Abdul Qaiyyum, a leading pohtician of the 
Frontier Province, used to refer to the two groups of 
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Pathans as ihc wings of an eagle Tlic plirase hardly 
rings true with the wings so uneven Another point 
is that although several of the clans in P<„shawar and 
Mardan have affinities mth the great YusaTzai tnbe 
that holds most of Swat, Dir and B.yaur, there is 
veiy little direct contact between the lulls and the 
plains With the Mohmands, on the other hand, 
social and economic contacts arc fairly close, at all 
events with the “ assured *’ clans and their relations 
m the plains. The two great clans m Kohat, the 
Khataks and Bangash, have practically no trans- 
border relationship , the same is true of Uic Tuns 
of the Kurram Only the Wa7ir fringe m Dcra 
Ismail Khan and Bannu aic in close association vath 
Wazirs beyond the administrative boundary , m 
their ease there is little difference culturally bet^vccn 
the two groups. 

This absence of clan airimtics between the lulls and 
the plains is an added complication On the other 
hand, sennee m the various Frontier Corps brings 
men on both sides of the footliills together and should 
help to smooth away inequalities A closer economic 
union should help to promote harmony Winter 
rmgrations work in the same direction In any ease 
It IS inevitable that self-government in the plains 
should react beyond tlic administrative boundar)^ 
Subversive influences must of course be checked , if 
a Congress government countenanced anti-Bntish 
agitation, obviously Britam would have to hand over 
the Frontier to them, or insist on forming a govern- 
ment that would work ivitli the Bntish pohtical 
authorities There is no doubt tliat the co-operation 
of the Frontier ministry, controlhng as it docs tlie 
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police and the judiciary in the plains, will be essential 
to the pohtical authonties across the border Such 
a partnership will undoubtedly entitle Frontier min- 
isters to be consulted on questions of pohcy 
Adverse influences from beyond the Durand hne 
rmght seriously hamper progress m carrymg out a 
pohcy of pacification m the British tnbal hmterland 
For real and lastmg success the strengthemng of our 
fiiendly relations mth Kabul is essential llie close 
association of the Bntish tnbes ivith Afghamstan has 
been the subject of comment m earher chapters of 
this book Our Mahsuds and Waziris only a few 
years ago carried Nadir Shah to victory and the 
Afghan throne , they are always ready to mterfere 
m Afghan pohtics Matenal and moral progress in 
Afghanistan i\t11 have its reactions along the border ; 
for example should the present djmasty decide to 
develop the country on \sestem lines — of course v/ith 
due consideration for Afghan prejudice and not per 
sal turn as did Amanullah — ^it %vould have an excellent 
effect on tribal ps}'chology. The Afgh an has never 
loved Britain. For one thing he bitterly resented 
the futile in\asion of 1839 : he equally resented the 
unjustifiable attack on his country in 1878 And over 
and above all ibis sentimental griei.'ance he has not 
forgotten that the empire founded by the first great 
A%han ruler, Ahmad Shah Duranh induced 
of the Panjab. Kashmir. Sindh and me Froimer 
Pro-rince : he stfll regards the incus as the hav r . zzr / 
of Pathan nationalism. Subconsdo^y he 5^ that 
but for the British that empire might oe zesr^^^az 
least the Indus rmlley might revem to ^ 

ovmers. Another grievance was me retenttott cr' 
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Bntain of the control of Afghan foreign relations till 
the last war of 1919 ; this was felt as an encroach- 
ment on Afghan independence That cause of 
complaint no longer exists and one result has been an 
improvement of British relations \vith Kabul, especi- 
ally since Nadir Shah’s restoration of the Duram 
dynasty The Afghans arc beginning to rcahze that 
the Bntish do not covet their country ; that all they 
want is Afghan fnendship. It is growng more 
obvious that a close alhance with Britain would help 
them to develop their resources and so make it possible 
for Afghamstan to take an honourable place m the 
comity of nations Everythmg should be done to 
stimulate this new fnendship, essential as it is to 
India and to Bntam That wise old statesman Amir 
Abdurrahman used to say that Russia would never 
venture to attack India if Afghamstan stood by the 
side of Bntam , a strong Afghamstan m close alhance 
with Bntam Would make the North-West Frontier 
almost impregnable The advantages from a military 
and pohtical pomt of view are indeed obwous It 
would be to the Amir’s mterest to assist m the pacifica- 
tion of the Bntish border by stopping the arms 
traffic and discouragmg the tnbes from mtnguing 
with the Afghan authonties against Bntam With 
Bntam his firm fnend he need no longer look to the 
tnbes on the Bntish side of the boundary as his allies 
m a war with India It would be more to his 
advantage that they should cultivate the arts of peace 
as loyal subjects of the King- Emperor, thereby settmg 
an example which Kabul rmght hope to see followed 
by their kmsmen on the Afghan side of the Durand 
hne 
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If Afghanistan is to develop her mihtary strength 
she must exploit her resources to the utmost These 
are varied and considerable , for example, she has 
extensive mmeral deposits, iron, coal, copper, lead^ 
asbestos, recent reports suggest oil m paying 
quantity , agriculture has great possibihties , hides, 
skins, carpets, wool, fnut (fresh and dned), furs’ 
horses and sheep are among her articles of export’ 
Several lands of manufacturmg industnes have been 
started, notably arms manufacture, but so far no 
stnkmg progress has been made Technique, cheap 
pouer and capital are the principal necessities. 
There ivas a time when the Afghan government felt 
that for political reasons it ^vas ime policy to close 
their doors to Bndsh enterprise ; any favours shovm 
to the Bntish i\ould ha\e roused popular resentment. 
Other Europeans ivere accordingly invited to help 
This attitude is changing, there is no doubt that 
since a British Envoy has been stationed at Kabul 
and the Afghan L^aon established in London 
feeling has steadily grovm more fiiendiy. The 
Afghans are beginning to realize that they can hardly 




HINDU DISTRUST OF THE AFGHAN 

of pacification may perhaps be moie effectively solved 
m Afghamstan than on our side of the Durand 
hne 

It IS perhaps too early to cvpect Hindus to forget 
that the fighting hordes who for nearly a thousand 
years inflicted defeat and humiliation on their 
unliappy country were bred mostly in the Afghan 
highlands, and it would not be surprising if Hindu 
pohticians, especially those belonging to the orthodox 
school, should regard a strong Afghanistan as a greater 
menace to India than if the Afghans were to continue 
weak and disunited Tliere is some danger perhaps 
from tlie pohtical point of \aew, but only if India 
herself is torn by dissensions Powerful and cultur- 
ally developed, Afghanistan would exert a stronger 
gravitational pull than at present on the Pathans of 
the Frontier Province and on the Moslems of India 
generally if the breach between Hmdu and Moslem 
m India should prove unbndgeable, and more 
espeaally if the Bntish protectorate should be with- 
drawn It IS impossible of course to ehnunate all 
risk , the advantages offered by the suggested pohey 
make it ^vorth wlule to face up to it , it would be 
mmimized so long as India remams a member of 
the British Commonwealth Afghanistan would give 
hostages to fortune by establishing herself on the 
sea , her military position would depend to a con- 
siderable degree on the maintenance of her com- 
mumcations with the outside world , m this she 
would be at the mercy of Bntam Here let it be 
emphasized that Afghamstan considers herself alhed 
to the British Empire and not to India alone In 
other words the position would be radically altered 
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if the Bntish protectorate were withdrawn Another 
point which the Hindu evtrcmist would do well to 
remember is that though Afghanistan even in an 
unfriendly mood would hesitate to challenge the 
British Empire her attitude would be very different 
towards an independent India if India were governed 
by a Hindu majority hostile to the numerically 
weaker Moslem population Tlie issue is in fact 
bluiicd by the eternal Hmdu-Moslem quarrel ; 
inevitably if the Hindu extremist politician aims at 
separation from the British Empire he must make a 
lasting peace ^vlth the Moslems He claims that he 
can do this, but only when the British fade out of tlie 
Indian scene, which brings us into a vicious circle 
The unpleasant truth is that for an mdefimte penod 
the safety of the Frontier and the defence of India 
depend on the contmuance of the British partnership 
The pohey outlined in the preceding paragraphs 
should attract support fiom political opinion m India 
with any pretension to balance It is a constructive 
policy, a pohey that has for its objective political 
appeasement and economic betterment on tlie 
Frontier Moslems should approve of an attempt to 
introduce some form of responsible self-government 
m the tribes, to improve their moral and matenal 
condition, to bnng them up to the level of civihzation 
reached by their kinsmen in the settled distncts A 
closer fnendship with Afghanistan should have a 
similar appeal The Congress pohtician could hardly 
criticize a system which would extend the democracy 
he prizes so highly to the Frontier hills , he might 
even look forward to the ultimate alhance of a 
Congress government in Peshawar with a federation 
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TUL PRINCKS WOULD SUPPORT PACincATION 

of ihc tnbal republics beyond the administrative 
border He would have to admit tliat it was a policy 
dcMscd not in the interests of Bntish Impenahsm, 
but a policy of steady progress in the pacification of 
the bordci for the benefit of India He might grudge 
the expense, but that could bcjustificd on the ground 
that It would ultimately be more than covered by the 
avoidance of an unending senes of campaigns The 
strongest objections would probably be put forward 
bv Hindu politicians of the orthodox school, to whom 
anv kind of rapprochement WTlh militant Islam m the 
north IS unthinkable Yet even intransigent Hindu- 
ism might be influenced by the argument that with 
peace and economic and cultural progress on the 
Frontier and m Afghanistan the fanaticism of tlie 
fifteen million Afghans w ho now threaten India might 
be slowly but surely eliminated And w'ould not its 
disappearance banish the dream of the border fighting 
man that one day the standard of Islam might again 
float proudly over the walls of Delhi ^ There would 
unquestionably be support from anotlicr quarter — 
the Indian Pnnccs Tlic Princes have had a long 
cxpcncncc of practical statesmanship and may be 
expected to bring a degree of realism mto Indian 
politics Their encouragement m the handhng of a 
question such as Frontier policy w'ould be of immense 
v'aluc and the Bntish government may feel that it 
w'ould be wise to await federation before making a 
new' move on the Frontier The Pnnccs wall control 
a large number of votes in the Federal legislature , 
tlieir support in alhance wath some of the minonty 
groups, Europeans, land-holders, Anglo-Indians and 
some at least of the Moslems should give the Govem- 
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ment tihte sound moral backmg it would need for a 
reasonable pohcy in the borderland 
The British government may have an opportumty 
m the near future of initiating a new pohcy m 
Wazuistan, where as noted m the chapter discussmg 
recent events m that coimtry, stable conditions have 
still to be established It seems obvious enough that 
no lastmg settlement can be made with the Mahsuds 
and Wazirs until tribal responsibdity is restored on 
a sound basis It is suggested that Government might 
take the opportumty of explainmg its pohcy to the 
tribesmen both m the settled districts and m tribal 
areas It would be made clear that Government 
would insist on some form of tribal authority capable 
of controlhng the tribes , they would help m settmg 
up such an authority on self-govermng pnnaples, 
and would give the tnbal authority moral and material 
support , further they would promote economic 
development, and provide facdities for education and 
medical rehef They had no desire to mterfere with 
the freedom of the hdls so long as the tribal authority 
could mamtam order They hoped that ultimately 
Pathans of the hill s would umte with the Pathans 
of the plains m a jomt scheme of self-government 
Whether the time would be smtable for such an 
announcement when peace is restored m Wazuistan 
IS another matter As already observed it might be 
better to await federation 
The Frontier problem looms large in the mihtary 
commitments of Bntam A solution caimot long be 
delayed British statesmen need the support of 
pohtical India if this is to be accomplished, more 
particularly because the new Government of India 
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INDt\NS MUST HELT SOLVE THE PROBLEM 

Act, reversing the Cnrzon policy of igoi, interposes 
a first-class government under a popular mimstry, 
between the central govcinmcnt and the Frontier 
Tlie great e\pcninenl in scif-gov'emment that is 
being earned out in India places on Indians a share 
of the responsibility of finding a way out of the 
difficulty In facing the question Indian politicians 
both on the Frontici itself and at Delhi should be 
generous enough to sticss lightly those aspects of 
Frontier administration m which the Bntish hav'^c 
not been successful Rather let them place to the 
credit of Bntain the immunity from invasion India 
has enjo)cd for over a centur)', a record equalled 
only b\ the Moguls in the last thousand years 
Bntain has paid the price of failure with the blood of 
thousands of her sons Nev'crtheless the foundations 
of a firm and lasting structure hav'C been laid , let 
Indians help to complete the building It wall rest 
witli them to convince the Pathan that Delhi has 
more to offer him than Kabul 
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Chapter X 

A SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

T he Bntish came to Inda to trade ; they took 
advantage of the dissensions among the Indian 
Prmces to bmld up an empire and so make their 
position secure Once they had in this way appro- 
pnated the whole country them pohcy was, m essence, 
to keep the great Indian market for the British 
manufacturer 

Criticism of this sort is common among the detrac- 
tors of the Bntish m India to-day There is an 
element of truth in it Bntish pohcy in India has 
always embodied the prmciple, quieta non movere , 
Bntish rulers recognized no obhgation to promote 
the moral and cultural progress of the Indian peoples , 
it was no responsibihty of theirs to take up the 
herculean task of welding the mosaic of races, castes, 
and rehgious sects mto a homogeneous nation capable 
of standmg alone in an unfriendly world To 
abohsh or modify Hmdu customs mconsistent with 
nationhood, caste, child-mamages, the outcast system, 
would probably have mvolved the re-conquest of 
India To attempt to bndge the gulf between Hindu 
and Moslem would have been a challenge to the 
impossible Indians must work out their own salva- 
tion and with it acquire a new pohtical conscience 
That was the Bntish attitude 
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C/VUSES OF BRITISH FAILURE OxV THE FRONTIER 

The mam object of the Bntish government was to 
give tlic peoples of India an impartial and efficient 
administration , to ensure mtcmal peace and sccunty ; 
to keep taxation at a minimum ; to build up pro- 
penty by constructing canals raiJv.a\-3, roady and 
b} improving agriculture (The irrigated area is 
no\s =io millions of acres, tvricc v.hat it was in 



A SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

system of adrmmstration m the settled distncts was 
the widemng of the breach between the Pathans of 
the plains and their kinsmen of the hills 

The divergence was less apparent before the 
British occupation A more or less fncndly modus 
Vivendi prevailed , the two ivings were not so un- 
balanced as they subsequently became The tubes 
of the plains had been free to retahatc in their own 
way, if affronted by men from the hills , raiding 
provoked counter-raiding , tlie Hindu banker or 
trader weis comparatively safe under the protection 
of his patron Khans The position changed under 
the British regime The Hindu now renounced his 
chent status, claimed equahty with his protectors , a 
great empire was pledged to ensure his safety The 
result was tliat he became fair game for the border 
raider , as his wealth mcreased under the reign of 
law the temptation to exploit him grew, tlie more 
so as his natural protectors, the Pathans, whose 
dependant he had been, no longer felt responsible 
for him And so, at the outset, the British were 
faced with the difficult problem of keepmg out 
transborder raiders from hundreds of villages easy of 
access from the hills The problem to-day is more 
difficult than ever 

The British have been in diplomatic relations with 
Kabul for nearly a century and a half Unfortunately 
their treatment of the Afghans in the early stages did 
not stimulate friendship They expected much and 
were ready to give httle, if anything, in return Un- 
aided with subsidies or mumtions of war, was it likely 
that Shah Shuja could have resisted even for a short 
period a Franco-Russian mvasion m 1809^ Again, 
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UNNECESSARY DIFFICULTIES \VITH KABUL 

if tlic British anted a strong buffer State in the 
Nortli-West Avhy did they not use diplomacy to 
prevent Maharaja Ranjht Singh from seizing the 
Indus valley pro\anccs of the Kabul ruler? Far 
from adopting a conciliatory attitude they allowed 
tlieir pensioner, Shah Shuja, to attack Dost 
Muhammed, the strong and popular Amir of the 
day, thereby, presumably without intending it, 
facilitating the seizure of Peshawar by the Sikhs, 
while Dost Muhammed was opposing the pretender 
Is It surprising that when, a few years later, they 
sought an alhance ivith the Kabul ruler against 
Russia, they were told that the price of friendship 
was that they should induce Ranjit Singh to evacuate 
Peshawar ^ The blank refusal of Kabul led to tlie 
craz)' war of 1 839, a three years’ occupation of Kabul 
by Bntish forces, and the worst disaster ever suffered 
by Bntish armies m the East 
Slx or seven years later the Bntish took over the 
borderland from the Sikhs Dost Muhammed had 
re-established himself firmly in Kabul , here was an 
opportunity of attempting a consortium with him 
vath the object of pacifying the border tnbes The 
Bntish left him severely alone The border tnbes were 
nobody’s children, except when it smted Dost 
Muhammed to incite them against the Bntish 
The Afghan War of 1878-81 did not improve the 
position It IS strange that by this time the Bntish 
had not realized the necessity of a strategic frontier 
that would have enabled them to dominate the border 
tnbes and attempt a measure of control, possibly 
by estabhshing some form of indirect tnbal govern- 
ment They could have had whatever frontier they 
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wanted At this period the tribes were armed almost 
entirely with obsolete weapons, mostly matchlocks or 
flintlocks ; a line of frontier posts that would have 
prevented the smuggling of arms from Europe or 
from Kabul through Afghanistan would have meant 
tliat tlic tribes w'ould never again have been able to 
oppose troops armed with the latest ^vcapons Dis- 
armament would liavc been comparatively cas) The 
frontier problem would have been solved in the 
’eighties A pity that the opportunity was allowed to 
slip by. 

The frontier obtained in ’94 (the Durand line) 
was in many respects far from what military and 
political considerations required Even so it was 
more or less extorted. One could hardly expect 
Kabul not to resent being deprived of the best 
fighting material on the border , it emphasized the 
bitter feeling of tlic loss of Afghanistan trredenla from 
the foothills to the Indus , the Amir had not forgotten 
or forgiven the Bntish for excluding the Afghans from 
tlie sea when they induced lus feudatory, the KJian 
of Kclat, to transfer lus allegiance to India Can ive 
wonder that with such grievances against his mighty 
neighbour the Amir should have endeavoured by 
means of allowances and presents of arms to keep up 
a strong Kabul party among the tribes -whom the 
Durand line had, as he thought, severed from his 
kingdom ^ 

Were the Bntish wrong at this stage to deny 
representation at St James to Amir Abdurrahman ? 
Association with London might have helped to break 
down Afghan exclusiveness, to soften the spint of 
fanaticism in border psychology 
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BRITISH LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

No efforts were made to evolve order out of the 
chaos of tribal life The tribes were left very much to 
themselves Allowances were paid, usually m return 
for some kmd of service, e g for protectmg roads, 
or m compensation for some claim rehnqmshed in 
favour of Government, such as the levy of tolls on 
trade Some three or four thousand tnbesmen were 
enhsted m irregular corps, maintained for holding 
the routes mto the tribal hmterland, li nkin g up 
strategic posts 

Betiveen ’94 and the War there was a senes of tnbal 
expeditions In 1908 Lord Morley refused to take 
the opportumty of occupymg the Bazar valley m 
Tirah Had this been done some form of control 
over the whole of Tirah would have been the almost 
mevitable consequence A bold stroke of pohcy of 
the kmd at this tune might have proved the thin end 
of the wedge m setthng the frontier problem 

Despite the dishke of Kabul for Bntish pohcy Amir 
HabibuUah remamed loyal to his pledges durmg the 
War Had he unleashed z. jihad the Bntish might have 
been hard put to it to hold India His son, more 
ambitious and dreaming of the conquest of DeUu, 
sent round tlie fiery cross Most of the tnbes on the 
Bntish side of the hne answered the call Their 
movements were, however, badly co-ordinated, the 
Afghans showed no generalship , the mvasion was 
easily repelled Wide-spread pumtive expeditions 
followed against the insurgent tnbes, the fightmg 
bemg especially severe m Wazinstan Here a bold 
pohcy was uutiated , a seim-circular road was dnven 
through mto the tnbal area , a strong cantonment 
estabhshed on the Razmak plateau dominating the 
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A SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

country , Wana was reoccupied Large bodies of 
tribal levies were raised for protecting the roads 
No effort was, however, made to set up a tribal 
government , tribal responsibihty, the key of frontier 
pohtical admimstration, was allowed to fade mto the 
background The recent breakdown of the new 
system is largely due to this outstanding defect 
The almost continuous unrest on the border after 
the War had created an unending senes of difficulties 
for the Frontier admimstrator They might have been 
smoothed out had not the Frontier been drawn into 
the vortex of Indian pohtics The Simon Commission 
thought It impossible to estabhsh self-government m 
the border marches , the closest co-operation between 
the inihtary, civil and pohtical authonties was, 
they considered, essential , this might not be possible 
with the admimstration m the hands of a popular 
ministry antagonistic to Bntish pohcy The Frontier 
pohtician however would not be demed , the North- 
West Frontier must come into fine with the Indian 
provinces , Government hesitated , the Indian Con- 
gress saw its opportumty and working with the local 
orgamzation known as the Red Shirts, led by Khan 
Abdul Ghafar, started a raging campaign of vitupera- 
tion and hate against British rule along the whole 
lengtli of the border and beyond it They were given 
a free hand , nothing must be allowed to obstruct the 
mevitable march of democracy > 

The results were starthng For the first tune dunng 
British rule the Frontier capital was attacked and 
besieged by a tnbal Ioshkar , the Red Shirts at one 
time had established what almost amounted to a 
parallel government , there were clashes between 
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LOST OPPORTUNITIES 

Government tioops and Pathan villagers of the 
setded distncts , die repercussions of pohtical agita- 
tion in tribal temtoiy were undoubtedly a contributory 
factor in the subsequent nsmgs in Wazinstan and 
Mohmand country The Pathan has always dishked 
British rule , tdl Indian pohtics permeated the border- 
land he had at least respected it The feehng that the 
British government had given way, not to force, but 
simply (as it appeared to Pathans discussing strange 
happemngs in their village clubs) to the vituperations 
of die Hindu pohtician, the despised idol-worshipper, 
was a knock-out blow to British prestige, and 
accounts for much of the trouble of the past ten 
years 

The history of British border admimstration is 
strewn with lost opportumttes Several have been 
noted already Another was allowed to shp by at 
this juncture The Afhdis had made an unprovoked 
attack on Peshawar , the only penalty exacted was 
the seizure of the KJiajurai plam along the foothills 
from the Bara southwards , what should have been 
done was to insist on the mihtary occupation of the 
Bazar vaUey Such an action would have inspired 
respect , it would have made difficult the scotching 
by Red Shirt and Congress agitators of the project 
of a road through the heart of Tirah to Kohat to 
which the Afndi elders had agreed The object 
lesson would not have been lost on other tnbes 
It IS regretable that m 1935 after an expensive 
campaign another opportumty of improving the 
mihtary position on the Peshawar border by dnvmg 
a road through Mohmand country and Bajaur was 
neglected. 
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Then came the elcetions to the new Frontier 
Assembly Congress and Red Shirts worked to- 
gether ; the wildest promises were made to un- 
sopliisticated villagers , “ Vole for Congress and 

Bntish rule would be replaced by a benign government 
of their own winch would find land for everyone and 
levy no taxation.” The promise of a new Utopia 
brought It about tliat Pathans wearing the Congress 
label were the strongest party (19 out of 50) , with 
the help of a few Hindus and Independents a Congress 
ministry was formed The event was as unfortunate 
as It was unexpected With a party in power pro- 
fessedly hostile to the Bntish government it ^vouId 
be more diffieult than ever to deal ivith the serious 
unrest on the southern border Had it been a fnendly 
government as in tlie Panjab, which might have been 
the case had Congress been excluded at the outset, 
It would have been possible to utilise its influence in 
the tnbal hinterland in order to induce tlic Pathans of 
tlie hills to accept some mctliod of self-government 
under the aegis of Bntam As thmgs arc, pubhc 
opinion in the province, especially on tlie Wazin 
border, is very much in favour of the insurgents 

The military unpreparedness of India, aggravated 
as it was by the persistent unrest m Wazinstan, must 
have added greatly to tlie anxiety of tlie Impenal 
General Staff during the resent cnsis As in 1914, 
India would have been best defended by employing a 
large proportion of her armed forces at a distance 
from her shores In tlus way at least 50,000 men 
would almost certainly have been reqmred overseas 
immediately , for Hong Kong, Singapore, Aden , for 
Egypt and Pales tme if the Mediterranean had been 
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THE FRONTIER AND THE CRISIS 

closed. The Hindu Congress was governing 8 of the 
1 1 Indian provinces , it was its declared pohcy to 
deny assistance of every kind to Britain, should she 
be involved in an impenahstic war If a similar 
pohcy were adopted by the Frontier government the 
result might be a widespread border rising, probably 
involvmg some of the tnbes m the settled districts 
If tins should occur half the Indian Army at least 
would be required to meet the danger It might in 
such an emergency be impossible to spare troops to 
strengthen the oudymg defences of India 

The Panjab, the sword-arm of India, the recrmtmg 
ground of two-thirds of her arrmes, was the key to 
tile mihtary position Most of the eighty milhons of 
Moslems m India would foUow the Panjab lead If it 
stood firmly behind Bntam the danger from the 
Frontier would be mimmised , Congress would not 
venture to commit itself by active demonstrations of 
hostihty 

Then just as catastrophe seemed mevitable the 
clouds lifted Widiout delay or hesitation the Panjab 
through Its pohtical leaders declared itself sohdly on 
the side of the British , the Indian Pnnces vied with 
each other m offers of service , the friendship of 
Kabul would count for much with the tribes , there 
was htde doubt that that loyal ally of Bntam, Nepal, 
would stand by her in her hour of tnal, would 
mobihze, if reqmred, 50,000 Gurkhas to help defend 
India India would be able to fulfil her impenal 
obhgations 

The Fiontier is the Achilles heel of India, perhaps 
of the empire itself Now that the cnsis is past the 
question of the defence of India is to be senously 
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consiclciccl An expert committee presided over by 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield has been 
appointed to advise tlie Indian and Imperial govern- 
ments on the best methods to adopt Meanwhile 
the British government has recognized that the 
defence of India is an Imperial problem by offering 
India a contribution of five millions sterling towards 
the cost of mechanizing the army and an annual 
contribution of two millions sterling 

The question of the defence of the Frontier will 
inevitably be one of the major issues before the 
Committee It is covered by one of the terms of 
reference w'liich requires the Committee to report 
whether the resources available for military expendi- 
ture arc spent to tlie best advantage Obviously the 
millions applied to holding dowm the Frontier tribes 
are not so spent Invested on increasing tlie Air 
Force tliey would give far bcttci value, if only the 
Frontier problem could be solved The Bntisli 
Government has a nght to insist tliat a policy with 
that end in view should be framed at the carhest 
opportunity The groping, tentative policy tliat lies 
behind tlie pohtical admimstration of the border 
to-day holds no hope of givmg reahty to the Durand 
Ime as an Imperial frontier That can only be 
achieved by inspiring in die tribal mind die conviction 
that its pohtical destiny lies ivith Delhi and not ivith 
Kabul 

How can this be accomplished ? It is a problem 
which the best and ablest leaders of pohtical opinion 
of all shades m India must help to solve , the Princes 
should be called in to council The problem could 
best be handled by a strong federal government , 
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but tliat might mean considerable delay, and delay is 
dangerous 

It seems unlikely that tlie Hindu Congress, the 
strongest political party in India will be inclined to 
co-operate Nothing has showm more conclusively 
the dnorcc beUseen Indian pohties and reality than 
the attitude of Congress towards the Frontier and 
defence generally. Can their assertion that the 
Frontier problem is a mere fiction, created by the 
Bntish m order to justify the large Bntish garn'^ons 
and the command of the Indian Army by British 
officers be desenbed as an^-thing but puenlc ? Do 
Mr Gandhi and his heutenants really belicv’-c that 
in rccrmtmg an unbalanced fanatic like Abdul 
Ghafar die then Frontier leader the}- v ere converting 
the Pathans of the Frontier to the creed of non- 
Molcnce ? Are the} satisfied that the Gongrec: 
go\ emment at Peshavar sympathises ' dth their o^ect 
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A SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Sindh would be drawn into the orbit of Kabul , 
so too would Kashmir The Mushm menace which 
for 700 years before the British came had disturbed 
the peace of India would be created afresh, perhaps 
with disastrous consequences Britain alone stands 
between Hindmsm and this ever present danger 

The friendship and co-operation of Afghanistan are 
essential factors m the pacification of the borderland 
An inscrutable decree of Providence has brought 
Bnton and Afghan into contact for over a hundred 
years They need each other’s support Afghamstan 
alone could not prevail against Russia With British 
mihtary power behmd her she can feel secure 
Afghan friendship is with the British Empire, not with 
India alone A Hindu government of India, with 
Britain eliminated, would not give the Afghans the 
support they reqmre 

Hmdus, afraid of their secular enemies, the Moslems 
of the Central Asian highlands, would prefer to see 
Afghamstan weak What Bn tarn wants on the other 
hand is a strong Afghamstan civihzed, economically 
and culturally developed, between which and a self- 
govermng Frontier Province workmg m harmony 
with the British pohtical authorities the tribes of the 
mountam hmterland would have no option but to 
throw aside their intransigence and take on the 
responsibihties of citizenship 

Wdl Hmdu India reahze that only with Bntish 
co-operation can the problem of the Afghan Frontier 
be finally solved ^ Bntam has not yet exhausted her 
mission m the borderland And fortunately for her 
and for India the romance of the Frontier stiU attracts 
tlie best of her manhood , the hope of border service 
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KIPLING AND THE FRONTIER 


IS ail added inducement to a military career in India 
Kipling’s poem on border life still imgs true, though 
the border smper of to-day uses a more expensive 
weapon 

A senmmage m a border station — 

A canter do^vn some dark defile — 

Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezail 
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